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PREFACE 


THE,intercst in Nietzsche is great, and his influence has steadily 
increased since his death. Nor is his appeal confined to people 
of one kind or of one opinion or patty. He was a philosopher, 
though not of the technical sort, and the problems with which 
he dealt are problems which come home in some measure to 
all men, and most of all to those who, like him, have lost their 
bearings in the modem world. But he was more than a philo- 
sopher, he was an artist, and an abnormally sensitive human 
being, whose answers to the problems which life set him sprang 
from his very humanity. 

This book is an attempt to see the man and his philosophy 
together, and to interpret them by one another. It docs not 
pnmarily seek to judge and appraise, to attack or defend ; but 
merely to understand, and by undetstandmg to make clear on 
what his appeal to us depends. 

Both the philosophy and the hfc are set forth with all the 
care and accuracy we can command, but signs of erudition have 
been reduced to a minimum ; and m the psychological freld, m 
which much of the study hes, technicahties and the jargon of the 
schools have been avoided. 

References to Nietzsche’s own writmgs have been given in 
considerable detail in order that the interpretations placed on 
them may be checked by the context. Quotations from his 
letters are dated , passages from his pubhshed works are, whoi 
possible, referred to by paragraph, m order to allow them to be 
found m any edition of them. For odier references the Musarion 
edition has been used, and the footnotes refer to its volumes and 
pages. 

H. A. R. 

Cate Tows 
1947 
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THE CHILD 


Born just before the middle of the nineteetitk century m a small 
country parsonage, Nietzsche was descended on both sides of the 
bouse firom respected God-fearmg Saxon stock, long and closely 
connected with the Lutheran form of the Christian Church He 
wandered far afield from the home and faith of his fathers and 
spent most of his mature hfc m foreign lands, where he was only 
momentarily at home On his death at the age of fifty-six, 
some ten years after the light of reason had been extinguished 
m him, his body was brought back and buned m the graveyard 
of the small church beside the hous? where he was bom But 
the final return, although achieved only at the will of others 
when the hfe had gone out of him, may not be so much the 
mockery it seems as a symbol diat he did not find elsewhere the 
abiding country for which he so earnestly sought 

It is the purpose of this book to trace the path of this way- 
ward gemus, and to consider hi$ changing doctrmes in their 
relation to the man himself — to his character and temperament , 
for of all the men who have ever been widely accorded the title 
of philosopher, Nietzsche is he whose doctrines are most closely 
entwmed with his own personal needs, hkes, dislikes, powers and 
insufficiencies So that m a very profound sense it may be said 
that he wrote httle of importance which was not about himself 
and a piece of transparent self-icvelauon Therein hes his strengdi 
and his weakness, his appeal to others, and the pecuhar influence 
he has exerted on the modem world 

We may begm our study m the time-honoured manner by 
a consideration of the family to which Nietzsche belonged 
Doubdess respectability and rehgious faith are not transmitted 
by the germ plasm., but they dcscraxl w. mth ^arnhy 
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pndc, and to this tradition and pnde Nietzsche uas unusually 
sensitive 

Grand&thcr Nietzsche — Fnednch August Ludwig by name 
— was a pillar of the Church, A Superintendent m the Lutheran 
Communion • — the eqmvalent of a Bishop m England — he was 
a thinker as well as an administrator, and did what he could to 
establish and maintain the £uth The odes of two of his books 
will perhaps acquamt us suffiaendy with the manner of man he 
was These are Gamaliel, or the Everlasttn^ Dmatwn of ChTtstiamty, 
caJailated to wstnict and tranquillize the Public Mind tn the face of the 
Present Ferment m the Theological World — this was m 1796, two 
years after the Jete de I'etre supreme , and eight years later, Cwifrn 
butions towards the Promotion of a Reasonable Attitude regarding 
Religion, Education, the Duty of the Subject and Human Life 

This excellent man mamed twice By his first wife he had 
nine children of whom two died m mfency For a second wife 
he mamed a young widow, as well connected as he himself ■svas, 
and coming ftom a fiimily of pastors One of her brothers 
founded the needle-work and embroidery mduscry m Saxon 
Voigtland, another was a country parson, but her &younte was 
the preacher m the Cathedral at Naumburg, who later became 
General Supenntendent, Doctor of Divmity and Professor, first 
at Komgsberg and then at 'Weimar The y oung widow did not 
lack courage, for with her husband she took over his seven 
children, and then bore him three more The stepchildren ate 
only of indirect importance to our story, and their chief mterest 
hes m the Bust that one of diem amassed a fortune m England, 
and, dying a bachelor, left his wealth to his relatives As a result 
of this legacy, the members of the family were all raised from the 
fear of due poverty, so diat m all his vicissitudes Nietzsche was 
never freed by the spectre of real want 

The. thtee. duMcfin. of die. wmtul *is, vicvjt 

Two w ere girls, who never mamed, and later became respect- 
ively Aunt Augusta and Aunt Rosalie , the third and youngest 
was Karl Ludwig Nietzsche’s father Aunt Augusta is desenbed 
by her sympathetic mecc, Nietzsche’s sister, as sweet and paoent, 
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thougb greatly troubled -with gastric weaknesses, and as quietly 
but efFecnvely persistent m obtaining the control of household 
affairs Rosalie on the other hand devoted herself to affairs of 
the spirit, and took a profound interest m Christian benevolent 
institutions She was learned for her sex and age m matters of 
theology, and had some acquaintance with saence and pohtics 
Nietzsche’s father, bom on loth October 1813, was educated 
m a seminary at Rossleben He early showed»musical talent, and 
issued tickets for concerts which he himself gave on Sundays 
after morning church He was an excellent impromptu player 
on the piano, and wrote some compositions which have not 
survived After some experience as a tutor, he became attached 
to the ducal court of Altenbutg and was put m charge of the 
education of three young pnncesses I^ter on, being brought 
into contact with Fnednch Wilhelm IV of Prussia, he obtained 
through this monarch’s good graces the hving at a small village 
in Prussian Saxony, called Ro^en 

The Nietzsche household was proud of its traditions and its 
refinement At the very lowest estimate it was an extremely 
respectable family, but it had higher aspirations than tbs So 
there was cherished, particularly by the two girls, Augusta and 
Rosahe, tbe legend that m the direct ancestral hne, not too far 
bade, there was a dehghifuUy mysterious handsome adventurous 
Polish count, who left Poland for religion’s sake Tbs touch of 
nohihty, and the mfusion of foreign blood, lifted them in their 
own eyes above their more common neighbours and made them 
a family apart The story had httlc truth m it, but as we shall 
sec. It agreed svith Nietzsche’s own humour, and he took it 
seriously 

When Karl Ludwg entered upon bs pastoral duties at 
Rocken, bs two sisters seem to have bok^ bm, W 
mother probably stayed with him, at least for the greater part 
of the year But he looked around for a wife of bs own, and 
soon found one m another household almost equally respectable 
though possessed of a different oudook on life Nietzsche’s 
maternal grandfether, Ochicr. was a country parson at a small 
3 
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Saxon village, Poblcs, but he had mamed a lady of some means, 
and reared a large cheery noisy femily He himself v.^ a warm- 
hearted sensible man of the world, mtcrcsted m thmgs around 
him, with a fcir amount of common sense and a strong hold on 
hfe He hunted, placed cards, encouraged amateur theatricals 
and, though no adept, svas fond of listenmg to music Of his 
eleven spinted, wilful and someishat headstrong children, 
Franschen was the youngest, and at the age of seventeen she 
was led by the ^oung parson ofRockcn to his home as his bnde 
The arrangement there was by no means ideal The two 
Nietzsdie ladies, Augusta and Rosalie, were already firmly 
established m the parsonage, Augusta managing the household 
afiairs, and Rosahe attending to things of the spirit They duly 
welcomed the young wife, but they mtended to remain where 
diey were and did not propose to hand over the reins of office 
to the newcomer The bndegroom w’as a man of no decision, 
and left his bnde to adapt herself to the difficult situation, hot 
the expenence left a mark on her 

For the most part, however, life flowed peacefully at Rocken, 
and m 1S44, a year after the mamage, a son was horn to the 
young couple, the precise date bemg the 15th October, die 
birthday of the kmg of Prussia, the panon’s benc&ctor At the 
chnstemng ceremony the full heart of the young Either over- 
flowed 

“ Thou blessed month of October,” he exclaimed, ‘ for many 
years the most decisive events of my life have occurred wathm 
thy thirty-one days, but my cxpcncncc thts day is the greatest 
and most glonous of them all, the chnstemng of my htde chtM. 
O blissful moment • O exquisite festival • O unspeakable holy 
duty * In the name of the Lord I bless thee • From the bottom 
of my heart do I utter these words Bnng me then, tViis my 
bdoved child, that I may consecrate him to the Lord ’ My son, 
Fncdnch Wilhelm, thus shalt thou be named on earth, m honour 
of my royal benefactor on whose birthday thou wast bom ’ > 
About two years later, m Jnly 1846, there followed a girl, 

* Fonter Nicttsdic, Der jaagt p 14. 
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Elizabeth, who later became Nietesche’s admiring worshipper 
and biographer, and finally m February 1848 another boy, 
Joseph The household did not long remain intact In August 
1848, before Nietzsche's fourth birthday, the Either had an 
unfortunate fall , it precipitated a «rebral trouble from which 
he never fully recovered, and eleven months later he died His 
death was followed m February 1850 by that of his younger son, 
Joseph, barely two years old 

It IS difficult to say how much Nietzsche remembered of the 
first environment into which he was cast The 6inily did not 
leave the parsonage until April 1850, when Nietzsche was five 
and a half years old, but he was only four years and nine months 
of age when his father died, and during the last year of that tune 
his contact with his father was mternuttent Nevertheless it may 
help us to understand our subject if we cast a quick glance at the 
household at Rocken 

The dominatmg figures arc the two aunts, the managers and 
adimmstratois The young mother, probably made shghtly 
conscious of her youth and lesser refinement — she had a much 
stronger digestion than the other two ladies and a more vigorous 
physical constitution — subdued herself as well as she Was able, 
though she sometimes found time hanging heavily on her hands 
Occasionally she broke into protest Her husband, however, 
gave her httle support In person he was tall and slender, and 
was credited with a noble and poetic personahty Full of rever- 
ence for his family, he displayed the most refined and distinguished 
manners His beautiful brown eyes, which unfortunately were 
short-sighted, gave him a romantic look, and he easdy lost 
himself in music A sensitive soul, he took the mishaps of hfe 
extremely to heart His daughter tdls us that any sign of discord 
Cither in his parish or in his own &mily was so pamfiii it» kim 
that he would withdraw to his study and refuse to eat and dnnk 
or to speak ivith anybody If any tnflmg dispute chanced to 
occur m his presence between his dominating sister Rosahe and 
his fiery young wife, he would lean back m his chair, close his 
eyes, and become absorbed m very different thoughts, so that 
s 
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he might hear and see nothing of the qturrcl The Rc%olution 
of 1848, It IS said, T^as an imspcaJcable sorrow to hum When he 
read m the papers that his beloved King, Fnedneh Wilhelm, 
had dnven round Berlin s\ith a cockade m his hat he burst uito 
passioiute tean, and could onl) return to his family after having 
spent several hours alone , and no one was allowed to mention 
the event to him again * 

The aSairs of this somewhat unbalanced household were 
further compheated b^ the presence during the greater part of 
the year of Grandmodicr Nietzsche What part she plajed in 
Its economy at this time is not recorded , but from her ch^acr 
It must have been a considerable one 

The ■) oung fither spent much of his tune wuth bis children, 
especially with Fntz, who early developed the capacit) for 
sitting stdl when his father was working, and who could be 
soothed and made to cease crying by bis father’s music For a 
Lttle tune after his accident m August 1848, the father w’as able 
to return to duty, to wnte sermons and take conErmanon 
classes, and m the spring of the nen ) ear he began to give his 
son a few lessons But his recovery was only temporary and 
spasmodic , the brain trouble gradually mcrcased, unni m July 
1849 be died. 

In his will the pastor appomted one of his relatives, a lawyer 
named Dachsel, guardian of his duldrcn, but his mother. Grand- 
mother Nietzsche, took active charge of the household, and after 
some eight months removed it, now further redneed by the 
death of Joseph, to Naumbu^ an der Saale, where she had hved 
before her mamage and where she had many friends and 
acquamtances of the proper kind. The old lady did not often 
go out of doors, but she kept court at home and entertamed 
many vinton, drawn chicfij from high leg;al circles, at that time 
frie dominating infruence in frie soca^bfe of fric town 

Grandmother Nietzsche had views of her own on cducanon, 
and decided that Fntz should be sent to the local Mnniapal Boys’ 
School, where he would mne widi all and sundry The expen- 
• Derjun^ Simxhe p i8 
6 
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ment, however, was not a success both the boy’s nature and 
his training were against it Nodiing had prepared him for 
contact with those who took life crudely He had hved mainly 
m a world controlled by women — and was to contmue to do 
so for some years — and the only man he had had much 
acquamtance with, his father, had seemed to be made, not of the 
common clay, but of a finer, though more bntde, porcclam 
Young Fntz Nietzsche, even at die age of six, was preoccupied 
with things mside his own mind and had no ready feeling for 
the demands of an environment which had not been made to 
his own prescription At the age of fourteen the precocious 
child wrote an autobiography, and in it he gives an account of 
a prophetic dream, said to have occurred after his father’s death, 
presaging the death of his brother Joseph How fer the recollec- 
tion IS accurate it is difficult to say, and die whole tale is perhaps 
mote valuable for the hght it throws on Nietzsche at the time 
he wrote it , but presumably it had some basis in fact, and 
indicates a phase of his nature Here it is 

“ 1 dreamt that I heard the sound of the church organ playing 
a requiem When I looked to see what the cause of it was, a 
grave suddenly opened and my fedier m his shroud arose out 
of it He hurried mto the church and in a moment or two 
appeared with a small child m his arms The grave opened, he 
stepped into it and the gravestone fell once more over the 
opening The sound of the organ immediately ceased and I 
awoke In the morning I related the dream to my dear mother 
very shortly afterwards httle Joseph became unwell, fell mto 
convulsions, and died m a few hours Our sorrow was m- 
dcscnbable My dream had been completely fulfilled " * 

Young Fntz hved m a different world from that of the boys 
alongside whom he uas placed— a more internal and self, 
centred world He was senous, thoughtful, careful of his 
manners , he reated Bible texts and hymns with great fcchns 
and thereby impressed the >oung barbaruns around him Thev 
did not imdcniand him nor did he them They were in the 

' iW p ax 
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majonty and consatuted his environment, but he failed to adapt 
himself to them , so they teased him, and laughed at his priggish 
ways, but otherwise left him to his own devices To Nietzsche 
the world always a strange unsympathetic affair, not at all 

w^ behaved, not at all rational — in the sense in which he 

understood rationahty , and even at this early stage we get a 
^ glimpse, Q£jh e_cap. that CTUtedlor him bem een hi s ouddok on' 
hfe, his rules of hfe and the needToTlitel^t . '* Ohe'da^** his 
‘"slsiertcils us, "just as school was over, there was a heavy doivn- 
pour of ram, and we looked along the Pnestergasse for our 
Fritz, All the boys were running like mad to their homes — at 
last hide Fntz also appeared, walking slowly along, with his cap 
covering his slate, and his hede handkerchief covermg the whole 
Mamma waved and called to him when he was some way off* 

‘ Run, child, run ’ ’ The sheets of ram prevented us from 
, catching his reply When our mother remonstrated with him 
for coming home soaked to the skin, he replied seriously 
* But, Mamma, m the rules of die school it is wntten on 
leaving the school, bo'^'s ace forbidden to jump and run about 
in the streets, but must walk quietly and decorously to their 
homes ’ ” * 

Nietzsche’s mother worned, not unnaturally, about the odd- 
ness of her boy, and complamed to her father, Grandfrthcr 
Oehler, of the child’s mabihty to make friends easily Grand- 
frther Oehler, himself more a man of the world than most of 
Nietzsche’s other relatives, soothed her, tellmg her dial her ugly 
ducklmg might well turn out a swan , that he was an unusually 
able and talented boy, and should not be expected to conform 
loo closely to the ways of more ordinary mortals Accordingly, 
Nietzsche was allowed to develop m his otvn way, and was left 
freer than usual from rules and prescriptions 

The Wiumcipail Sdnoti, however, obviousiy would not do 
the boy was unhappy , so. Grandmother Nietzsche’s theones 
notwithstandmg, he was taken away from it and sent to a mote 
select establishment, which prepared children for entry to the 
• Drr ffletEscb p 28 f 
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Cathedral Grammar School Two years later he entered the 
Grammar School itself Meanwhile Fntz had made ttvo friends, 
WilhelmPindcr and Gustav Krug, grandchildren of one of Grand- 
mother Nietzsche’s legal acquamtanccs With them Nietzsche 
was at home, he understood them and could dommate them, and 
as they also attended the preparatory School, Nietzsche became 
less lonely and isolated 

To Nietzsche himself the change to the Grammar School 
^ meant much He was eight years old, and probably at the 
outset he was a htde afraid of the small new world When he 
found it more friendly than he expected, his self-esteem expanded 
swifdy His sister, who had hitherto shared much of hfe with 
him, now became m his e)es merely a little girl, whereas he, if 
not yet a man was well on the way to becoming one “ He 
would no longer allow the servant ”, his sister tells us, ” to fetch 
him feom friends’ houses at mght If we were both mvitcd, and 
our good Minna m the natural course of events came to fetch 
me, Fritz would leave us womenfolk and always walk five paces 
ahead, and pretend not to belong to us ” ' When the servant 
was not there, however, he constituted himself guard and pro- 
tector of his young sister agamst the terrors of the world, such as 
the horses and dogs to be found m the street 

Dunng this period of his boyhood, Nietzsche spent many 
of his hohdays with his grandparents Ochler at Pobles Here 
the femily ptidc and refinement were perhaps not so much an 
obsession as at Naumburg, and Nietzsche and his sister led a 
more natural existence They v. ore old clothes and were allowed 
to become as dirty as they Uked Most of the tunc was spent 
out of doors, in tlic fields, the woods and the orchards, some- 
times in the company of die grand&thcr himsdf The two 
cluldrcn, Ehzabeth says, revelled m freedom and independence 
and even ran a htde wild , but she is constramed to admit that 
the wildness was of a very tame vanet), and that they were 
” cxtraordmanly good children, perfect htde models ” 

In Naumburg itself, during the whole of Nietzsche’s carl 

« p 30 ^ 
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boyhood, the atmosphere m which he hved was somewhat 
artiflcul and might even be descnbcd as that of a cultural forcing- 
house. 

All the recognised features of the good hfe were provided m 
It, though not always m the most usual manner. The home was 
deeply religious ; die femily tradition. Grandmother Nietzsche, 
and perhaps Aunt Rosahe, saw to that. But there was nothmg 
common or vulgar about the rehgion* In the person of Grand- 
mother Nietzsche, it turned aw'ay with some disdain from “ the 
orthodox revival of the fifties says Elizabeth, “ when people 
were beg innin g to be ‘ bom agam ’ and to denounce thcniselves 
as desperate sinners ” and showed itself rather m “ a dehcate and 
touching piety So strong was this influence that Nietzsche 
many years afterwards was able to wnte that at twelve years of 
age be saw God m all His glory. 

The moral standard also was exceedingly high. All the 
proper virtues were inculcated by word and example ; agam 
perhaps not on the common grounds which might apply to all 
humamty, but for more select reasons ; immoral behaviour, 
such as lying, was undignified ; and the 6mily attitude ss’as 
summed up by one of the aunts who declared “with ralm 
pndc . " Wc Nietzsches scorn to he ’ 

After rchgion and morak comes art • and here Nietzsche m 
his own way -was agam fortunate — perhaps too fortunate. 
During the whole of his residence at Nauiuhurg he seems to 
have had only two real fitends of his owm age, the Wilhelm 
Pmder and Gustav Krug already mentioned. Pmder’s fither was 
a judge of mteUcccual and artistic aspiratioiis. Young fctz 
Nietzsche was in and out of the Pmders’ house almost dafly ; he 
did his homework along witli Wilhelm Pmder, and came much 
under the judge’s influence. The latter read selections of Goethe 
to his even when the boys and guU were very young, 

m order to accustom their cars to the sounds of noble iingxuge, 
and young Fnez was often m the audience Krug’s frther, on 
die other hand, a Pnvy Councillor, was a noted lo\cr of music, 

» Derjurge Steuseke. p 36 • jhJ p 
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being not only a performer and composer himself, but also a 
friend of Mendelssohn and of other musicians of first rank 
“ An exceedmgly select circle of music lovers used often to 
assemble at his house,” says Nietzsdic, ” and almost every great 
musician who wished to appear before the Naumburg pubhc 
tried to be mtcoduced by hum” • Thus at a tender age Nietzsche 
was brought into contact with hteratute and art in an unusual 
manner and to an unusual degree 

We need not he astonished, therefore, if we discover that 
when young Fntz Nietzsche relaxed, and played, he played not 
as other less privileged boys do, but m rather a bookish and even 
learned way At the age of ten he composed a httlc motet, 
which he and his sister practised and sprang on the family as a 
surprise at Chmimas With the exception of a game of baB, 
which he played at Pobles, he seemed not to have played ordi- 
nary, ready-made games, m which many join, where the rules 
arc fixed and well kno^vn, and where rivalry is the essence of 
things On the contrary, his amusements tended to be individual, 
the elaboration of themes selected by himself He built up an 
imaginary world of his own, mto which he generally allowed 
his sister and devoted follower to enter , he painted, wrote 
verses, invented fairy stones and produced httlc plays His two 
friends Wilhelm and Gustav were also admitted to this seim- 
pnvate world, of which Fritz Nietzsche was the true owner and 
stage-manager Wilhelm Pmdec, presumably copymg Nietzsche, 
also wrote an autobiography at the age of fourteen, and in it he 
w'tites at some length on his friend “ As a httle boy,” says 
Pmder, ” he used to amuse himself with all kinds of toys which 
he had made himself, and all of which bore witness to an extra- 
ordinary invcnUNC and sciftehant mmd He was leader in our 
games, introduced new methods mto them, and thus made 
them attractive and full of novelty Many of my tastes were 
imtutcd and encouraged by him, more particularly m the case 
of music and htcraturc ” » Pmder was a true follower, and as 
such was admitted by Nietzsche to full mnmac). With Krug 

‘ p 35 1 jilj p 
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Nietzsche had a further bond in a special devotion to music, and 
since Krug possessed the required docility, he was also admitted 
to the magic circle Thus Nietzsche lived until he was fourteen 
as the unduputed king and leader of this small soaety of kindred 
spirits and hero-worshippers, Elizabeth, Wilhelm and Gustav 
There he was completely at home, and perhaps only there His 
two boy friends, and if possible Elizabeth, had to share his 
experiences , and when this was not possible, he was apt to be 
solitary and alone This future of his temperament was noted 
by Pmder “ From his earhest childhood,” says the one boy of 
(he other, " he loved soheude m which he could give himself up 
to his own dioughts To a cercam extent he avoided company, 
and would search out the spots where Nature displayed her 
subhmest beauty ’* 

It IS on record that young Nietzsche did not find his school 
work so easy as might have been expected, and in die beginning 
Greek in particular gave him much trouble The ngour and 
fbaty of the rules and forms of grammar did not afford at first 
the fieedom which Nietzsche's soul demanded, and for the 
formal aspect of it he always had some distaste He wished to 
lead, not to follow , to create, not to conform , hence in 1854, 
the year m which he reached the age of ten, he composed no 
fe^vc^ than fifty five poems They were not good poems This 
was to be expected They endeavoured to present magnificent 
pictures, romantic scenes of storm by land and sea and fire 
They were based on no modeb and were the outpouring of an 
untrained mind which tned to feel and tned to express itself, 
but which did not feel smcerely or deeply and did not have an 
adequate command over the means of expression Probably 
most poets, and many who come in tune to realise that they are 
not poets, are romantic of heart at first, and give early expression 
to turbulent and vague emotion m stereotyped and insincere 
forms But few write so many poems at so early an age as 
Nietzsche did, or feci so strongly and persistently the urge to 
speak before they have anything to say Nietzsche himself later 
on was not without msight mto his own case, and m 1858, four 
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years after ftie first outbreak, lie commenteti “ A poem ■which 
IS empty of ideas and which is overladen with phrases and meta- 
phors IS like a rosy apple in the core of which a maggot hes hid 
Stock phrases must as far as possible be chminated from a poem, 
for the excessive use of such phrases denotes a nund which is not 
capable of creating its own sentences ” * 

As might be expected there was a strong didactic strain m 
Nietoche’s nature, even in boyhood, and it is directly connected 
■with the characteristics of him which we have already noticed 
As a young lad he took charge of his still younger sister, and 
tried to mould her mmd as he would have it He prescribed 
her readmg, helped her to reach after the ideas he himself enter- 
tained, and thereby created a any hut real social world where 
nothing was alien to him As has already been suggested, and 
as we shall see more fully later, he was never quite at home in 
the great world it was unsympadietic to him, unpliable, and 
not an instrument over which he had much control — and yet 
control he must have He required therefore a smaller and more 
tractable realm, and if it were not given he had to make it 
"We shall see this trait reappearing m him at other stages of his 
life 

But in spite of his diffidence, his failure to make fhends 
easily, and the awkwardness of his contacts with the rough 
world, Nietzsche had a profound conviction of his own meat 
and ability And his sister records a short conversation m which 
there IS depicted a deliaous naive blcndmg of supenonty and 
piety In the spring of 1857 Fntz and she had both done well 
m school cxaminanons “ When he and I were alone that 
afternoon, however,” she remarks, “ he said to me ‘ Isn’t it 
funny that both of us learn so well and know so many things 
that other children do not know ’ ' "When we had discussed the 
matter for a httle while the secret mouve for his quesaon at last 
became apparent ‘ I always wonder whether it is not 
possible that our dear Papa uv Heaven is the cause of it and 
whether he does not give us gtxid thoughts Only a httle while 
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ago Aunt Rosalie gave me a letter to read from our Aunts m 
Plauen, and m it I found frus passage “ Clearly dicir fcdier’s 
blessmg lies on both children’s heads it is possible that God m 
his grace allows our noble Ludwig more influence over his 
fatherless children than other dead parents usually have * 
The Nietzsche tradition was strong 

' Der juftge Nietzsthe p 68 
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In the summer of 1855 changes began to occur in the Nietzsche 
household Aunt Augusta, who had early secured and retamed 
the household management, died, and her death was followed 
next year by that of Grandmother Nietzsche Of the older 
authorities there remamed only Aunt Rosalie , and Nietzsche’s 
mother, now some thirty years of age, soon removed her from 
her dominatmg position and induced her to find a home of her 
own When Aunt Rosalie left, Nietzsche’s mother moved to a 
more convement house with a large garden where the children 


could have greater freedom than had been possible under the 
old regime School work, however, began to press heavily 
upon the boy Greek, as wc have seen, troubled him m the 
earher stag es, and he seems to have been overworjeed S^hort- 
sightcdness was hereditary m the Nwtrsche frmily, and Fritz” 


now began_tO-beJiQubl ed by it In the wmter of 1856-7 he 
suffer^ considerably from headaches, and had to prolong his 
following summer hohday by some weeks m order to recover 
from the strain One eye apparently was much weaker than the 
other, and Grandmother Ochlcr is said to have discovered that 
his pupils were not always of the same size The discomfort, 
however, passed away for a tunc and m the succeedmg year no 
more complamts were made about it 

Nietzsche was distinguishing himself m school, and his per- 
formance there drew the attention of some friends of the rector 
of the famous institution of Schulpforta This led m 1858 to 
the offer of a vacancy there, which, after due consideration and 
many tcan, was eventually accepted Nietzsche left Naumbure 
and entered Pforta as a boarder in October of that year, his age 
being fourteen * ° 
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Nietzsche himself rccogmscd Aat a stage of his hfe ^^■as now 
encimg, and he shos^ed ^is by wntmg the autobiography to 
■which reference has already been made, gnar^ a complete account 
of himself up to die date of Tvntmg Much of it, of course, 
depends on memones which doubtless ba-ve been considerably 
transformed by the passage of Qmc, but e\ cn so, it "yields a good 

of insigbc into his mind at tbts time Henceforward he 
kept a diary, although not 'with complete regnlant) Some of it 
IS lost, but the remamder has been preserved by the pietj of his 
sister, Elizabeth, and to it, and to the equally pious preservation 
of die correspondence which now became neidfiil to him, we 
are mdebted for a fuller knowledge of his inner hfe than is 
common among other men 

But before tve consider Niecaebe himself fordicr we must 
^ance at the place where be spent sec of the most fonnaave 
^ears of his Ufo. 

SchulpfoTta, once a Cistercian abbc), had large grounds — 
some 73 acres — surrounded by an immense wall which secured 
the required monastic sedosiou It lay some distance foom 
Naumburg, on the banks of the Saale nver. and accommodated 
about 200 boarders It attempted to give a complete cducatiotu 
forming character, mouldmg mdustnous and disaphncd habits, 
and encouraging imtiativc as rvdl as imparting mstniction- Tbe 

education it gave was pnmanl> on classical hues , and as was to 
be expected of the tunc and place, modem saence did not play 
a large part m it, a &ct not without importance m Nieczs^e’s 
development. The discipline of the school w'as fauly rigorous 
and the hfe somewhat Spartan At five o’clock in the mommg 
(m winter at six) the dorrmtoncs had to be emptj Half an hour 
bter praters were said, after which a cup of milk and a small 
wheaten roll were prosidcd- At six o’clock work began, lessons 
mtcrmmgled with preparation, and it continued until twelve. 
After lunch — which was reasonably substantial — the boys went 
out of doors until a quarter to two Then for two hours 
wereresumcd,andwitha 5 hort break forhghrrefrcshmcnts work, 
including preparation, connnned nil sev cn o’clock- After supper 
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the boys went into the gardai again until half-past eight, and at 
nine o’clock, after prayers, to bed 

Most boys entering a boarding-school are home-sick at 
first , Nietzsche, as might be cicpected, was more so than usual, 
and took longer to recover He had left his two fnends.Wilhelm 
and Gustav, behind him at Naumburg, and he did not form any 
really close friendships at Pfotta for some years He kept m 
touch as far as he could with his Naumhuxg circle, not only m 
the hoUdays, but 'also by meetmg members of it frequently at 
week-ends at the little inn of Almrich, which, half-way between 
them, was withm easy walking distance of both places Almost 
a whole school year after be had entered Pforta we find Nietzsche 
so Ear from having reconciled himself to his new surroundmgs 
that m his diary he records a “ cure for home-sickness ” given 
by the teacher specially responsible for him 

“ I If we wish to learn anydung valuable, we cannot always 
remain at home 

2 Ojir dear patents do not wish us to remain at home , 
we therefore fulfil our parents’ wishes 

3 Our loved ones are m God’s hands We are accompamed 
by their thoughts 

4 If we work dihgendy our sad dioughts will vanish ” 

To this IS added 

“5 If all this 15 of no avail, pray to God Almighty ” * 

At Pforta a prefect or monitor system was in force Each 
hoy was placed in the charge of a monitor, who had to help 
him with his work, ensure that he did his preparation, and also 
control his general behaviour Over the monitors, however, 
there were tutors, members of the permanent teaching staff It 
is obvious that the happiness and well-hemg of a boy might 
depend greatly on the character of the older hoys to whose care 
« Fofsrer Nirtzschr DtrnrrdenJe NietzscJe p $5 f 
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lie ^as committed , and many )cars before, another lad, also 
rescr\ed and self-contained, had for a tune suffered greatly 
dirough lack of sympathetic treatment at the same school — the 
philosopher Pichte Nietzsche, however, was fortunate, for his 
superiors were kind to him, although at times be puzzled and 
e\en alarmed them by unusual forms of behaviour On one 
occasion, we arc told, the bo>s had been discussmg the ancient 
story of Mucius Scaevola, who, on bemg condemned to deadi 
bj fire for die attempted assassination of Porsena, die king of 
Clusium, out of bravado thrust his right arm mto the flames and 
held It there -without flinchin g One lad remarked that to allow 
one's hand thus voluntarily to he huined away was dreadful and 
almost impossible Nictz^e, howc\cr, demed this, and settmg 
fire to a bundle of matches on the palm of his hand, held diem 
steadily out m front of him The momtor, appalled at Nietzsche's 
action, quickl) knocked the matches awa), but the band was 
burned and had to be treated for some da)*s 

Tbe standard of scholarship at Pforta was high, and die 
methods which it adopted were, on the -whole, well adapted to 
secure the ends it sec itselfi Nietzsche dins obtained an ezcellenc 
grounding m the classical languages and was made thoroughl) 
acquainted with the elements and mechames of phdolog} This 
was of considerable importance to him Pedantic accuracy and 
the over-elaboration of painful detail -w-as never a -weakness of 
his and there was more than a bttic mk that if he were left to 
his ovm devices he might shuk the -work necessary to master 
the less mtercsting parts From this he was sated by the skill 
and thoroughness of his teachers 

Morcoi. cr, at fint Nietzsche threw birr isrl F wnth ardour into 
his work. He took it more scnously than most boys arc wont 
to do, and he looked wath eager eyes At cvetythmg — or almost 
evciything — that was presented to hinu ‘ When I reached 
Pforta," he wrote a few years later, ' I had dabbled in almost 
escry subject, except perhaps such sacnecs as were a httlc too 
exact, and tedious mathemancs ” * Nietzsche retained tins cn- 

' Der uttieni. Kktztdv p 236 
It 
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tKusiasm atPforta for a tunc, and, being naturally a wcll-conductcd 
lad, continued to be a model litdc scholar. 

But there was an undercurrent of dissatisfaction which 
gradually came to the surface On. the one hand, he still lacked 
friendships, and his tutor complained that he held himself too 
much aloof from the other boys , on the other, he required 
more mental scope than the school discipline afforded him, 
some field where, as in the days gone past, he might let his mind 
run free, planning, determuung, cnocising, and creating as far as 
he was able And to meet these needs, m the second long vaca- 
tion after he went to Pforta, he founded a small hterary soaety, 
named Germamtf, and consistmg, m addition to hiimclf, of his 
two old fnends "Wilhelm Pmder and Gustav Kiug 

The three boys bought a bottle of cheap red wine, and, 
proceeding to an old ruined castle, inaugurated the society there 
They discussed their plans foe promoting culture, pledged them- 
selves to a bond of friendship and community of ideas, drank 
their wine and hurled the empty bottle into the abyss Accord- 
ing to the constitution of the society, each member once a month 
had to prepare a contribution, to be discussed and criticised by 
the others Meetings were held quarterly in the school hohdays, 
with fair regularity 

In this soaety Nietzsche let his mind run not, and it afforded 
him both an mtellcctual and an emotional outlet He contnhuted 
many pieces of music, songs, choruses an and 

Poems on heroic and romantic themes were not lacking, anJTie 
showed a sentimental mterest in Serbian and Hungarian national 
aspirations Perhaps, however, the most charactcnsuc feature of 
the soaety when it flourished most vigorously was the scries of 
lectures, dchvered by Nietzsche, at six successive quarterly mcet- 
vt. ihft. tftlrra two *0075 In 
1861, the year m which he reached the age of seventeen, he spoke 
to them on The ChJdliood of Nations, the Ermananch Saga, a 
Dante Symphony and Byron In the following year he diseased 
Napoleon III as President, and finally gave a lecture, to which 
reference will be made later, on Fate and History 
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Nietzsche’s sister points to a change m his musical tastes 
which took place at this time When the penod began Nietzsche’s 
creed allowed ment to nothing but classical music, therem echo- 
mg the strong views of Krug’s father But the society out of 
Its slender resources subscribed to Die Zeitschrift fur Musik, which 
was an enthususuc champion of Wagner, and when von Bulow 
prepared a piano transcnption of Wagner’s Trijfa« the soacty 
emptied its treasury in order to buy it From that time Nietzsche 
was a declared Wagnenan In the hohdays after this momentous 
purchase Nietzsche and Kurg practised the piano version from 
morning till mght — ^at die Nietzsches’ house, be it said, for 
Mr Krug would not stand the desecration Neither boy, says 
Nietzsche’s sister, had yet heard the opera, or knew how the 
melodies should he brought out “They made an mcrediblc 
noise,” she says, “and the sound of their powerful voices 
reminded one of a howl ” * 

Not long afiec_th gLi<3uodmgL.QCGennflBu:-Nifft7sche. begun .rtv 
form a n imp ortant friendship, a t P forta T his was with a boy_ 
ca lled UeussenT who remained in close touch wthlNieizsche 

■"Tor many yean, and made part of his spintual pilgrimage with 
him At Easter i8di, the two boys were confirmed together 
“ When the candidates for confirmation ”, says Deussen, “ went 
up to the altar in couples in order to receive the sacrament on 
their knees, Nietzsche and I, as the closest friends, knelt side by 
side I have still a vivid recollection of the holy and transcen- 
dental mood which filled us during the weeks before and after 
confirmation Wc were prepared to leave this world at once 
and find oursdves by the side of Christ, and all our thoughts 
were bathed in a cclestul cheerfulness “* Nietzsche, it 
might seem, was getting over his dilBculues m his own \%ay, and 
adjustmg himself to a selected environment 

But about this tunc a change took place The statement 
from Deussen just quoted contmucs by saying that this cclcsml 
cheerfulness, “ like a forced plant, could not hvc long, and 
v.nbctcd away as qiuckly as it had sprung up beneath the im- 
• DfT Kictssehe p xc» » thinnemnsm p 4 
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pressions of everyday life and learning Yet a certain faith 
remained •within, us until after our leaving e-^mination, although 
It was really unconsciously stifled by the excellent methods of 
historical cnticism with which the anaents were treated at 
Pforta, and which in those days we extended quite naturally to 
the domain of Bibhcal hteratuic *’ ‘ 

Nietzsche, the adolescent boy, began to have rehgious doubts 
and to question the creed of his fathers In later life he repre- 
sented the break with the old &ith as a quiet painless liberation, 
and mdeed there is no evidence that Nietzsche ever endured the 
agony of mmd which such a breach has caused to many a sensitive 
thinker Like many others he fyt it, or thought he felt it, as a 
hberation, a spreadmg of his wings and a flight above and beyond 
the walls within which he had been confined , but it also meant a 
loss to ham, a greater loss than he commonly admitted, and a loss 
he did not succeed m makmg good to himself A fuller discussion 
of this point, however, may be reserved for a later occasion 
Meanwhile we may note another feature of this stage of 
his development Scholasacally he began to get into trouble 
Nietzsche, as we have seen, although not an ordinary boy, had 
hitherto always been a model of propriety, and his school report 
at the end of the i8do-6i session, when he was attammg the age 
of seventeen, speaks of his work as satisfactory, very satisfactory 
or excellent, and describes his behaviour and industry as very 
good. But now he fell away from this high standard School 
began to bote him. He resented having to follow a curriculum 
laid down by others, and wished to proceed on lines of his own 
Like many another boy of his age, he bewailed his hard lot, 
beheved himself to be misunderstood and showed a tendency to 
tun counter to the ideals he had lutherto accepted The rehgious 
questtonmg just refetted to was one form of this Another was 
the entHusiasm for 'Wagnerian music which we have also noticed 
A third feature was die condemnation of all he had already 
wntten as childish, tmlk-and-watcr sentimentahty, and the resolve 
to write m the future in a more sinlc fashion At Chnstmas 

' Ibtd p 4 
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“ Write to me soon,” he says, “ and write severely, for I 
deserve it , and no one knows better than I, how much I 
deserve it 

I do not need to give you any further assurances as to how 
seriously I have pulled myself togetlier, for now a lot depends 
upon It 

I had once agam grown too cocksure of myself, and this 
self-confidence has now, at all events, been very unpleasantly 
disturbed 

By-the-hye, do not tell anyone about it if it is not 
already known Also please send me my muffler as soon as 
possible, for I am constantly suffering from hoarseness and 
pains in the chest Now good-bye, and write to me very 
soon, and do not be too cross with me, dear mother 
Your very sorrowful 

Fritz ” ‘ 

This was the end of the difficult period , and for the year and 
a half which remained of his school hfe Nietzsche agam was the 
perfect pupil Several factors combined to bring about this 
result 

In the first place, just as the revolt was natural to Nietzsche’s 
age, so was its cessation The troubles of adolescence tend to 
ditmmsh. with time, and unless they take an unduly senous 
form, they cure themselves 

Secondly, the feeling of isolation and of being misunderstood, 
■which is a natural form m -which adolescent conflict expresses 
Itself, and one to which Nietzsche was unduly liable bodi by 
temperament and by training, was reduced by the successful 
development of new fncndships In foundmg Gerniattia m i860 
Nietzsche had established a small kmgdom, apart from Pforta 
m which he could reign Now, m Pforta itself he obtamed a 
few fnends tvith whom he could mamtain the sarcue mcttwate 
rebtionship as he did with Krug and Pjuder Only two are of 
importance One has already been mentioned, Paul Deussen 
Ac oAcr was a young saon of the nobAty, FrcActc von 
GcrsclorfT 
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Nietzsche never exerted any widespread influence among 
people he met His «:hoolfdIow, Gamier, who later practised 
meicme m Berlin, remarks canduily that Nietzsche took no 
promment place among his comrades “ Among those who 
showed great intellectual activity ”, says Gamier, “ he cannot be 
said to have played a leading part He showed no mclina- 
Gon to share m the noisy games that used to be played m the 
school garden, but with the rest of us as a Vrmaner he would 
readily walk to the village ofAttenburg [Almnch] close by , he 
would not dnnk beer there, however, but greatly preferred 
chocolate ” * 

On the other hand, Nietzsche tended to dominate his close 
associates Von Gersdorff, who was six months behmd him m 
the school, gradually came under his spell, and remamed a 
devoted follower nearly all his life Deussen, too, spoke wth 
enthusiasm of those early days, and of what he owed to Nietzsche’s 
ennobling influence 'When Deussen, having reached the hipest 
class m the school, fell in love, the lady, perhaps not unnaturally, 
did not take him too senoosly, and got engaged to someone 
else Nietzsche, his counsellor and guide, walked with the 
heart-broken lover through the cloisters “ quotmg all the com- 
forting arguments which lay hidden m the dust of books and the 
scholastic wisdom of the anaent Greeks and Romans ” More- 
over, he cnslinned the cxpcncncc m a poem — Faithless Love — 
which was duly submitted to Germania What Pinder and Krug 
said about it is not on record 

Thirdly, the character of the work which was imposed upon 
Nietzsche by the school curriculum began to change, and gave 
more scope to his peculiar temperament. The early mdiscnm- 
matc zeal m every branch, or almost every branch of knowledge, 
which, as we have seen, Nietzsche said was a feature of his carher 
boyhood, disappeared, and was replaced by a desire to follow a 
more limited object of study to a further pomt This desire he 
■oas now able to carry out. He had passed through the earlier 
stages of his study, acquired considerable mastery over the 
‘ Derj Sietzsehe p 120 C 
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means of expression, and was consequently, in accordance with 
the system of education m vogue at Pforta, encouraged to do 
more independent work. He became interested m the Ennana- 
ricK Saga. He worked up his views on it for Germania, dchvermg 
them as an oration to the,syn^>— Krug andPinder ; he followed 
this up with a poem onme death of Ermananch , and finally 
he presented the results of hiS-Studym a school essay, concemmg 
which he said in his /valedicto^Saddrcss, he was “ almost 
satisfied 

(l^Jus last year at school he had to wnte an essay m Latm on 
some important theme, a work mvolving some original research. 
Nietzsche chose as his subject Thcogms of Megara, and attempted 
a presentation of the man and his wntmgs as a whole. He divided 
his paper into three parts or chapters • first, an account of the life 
and times of Theogms ; then a discussion of his vmtmgs — the 
fragments attributed to him , and finally, an examination of his 
views on theology, morals and public affairs The subject 
appealed mtemely to Nietzsche and he threw himself mto the 
work with all his mi gli^ It was only a schoolboy’s essay, but the 
subject had an unusual^trong interest for him, so strong indeed 
that he followed it up later by another study m his student days, 
and some of the ideas of it remained with him throughout his 
life. It IS therefore not_s umnsm g_that, on this s ide at l e ast, his 
schdo^ fc^imhgdjnjLbla ze of g lor y ~His ma thematics remain^ 
po or, his know ledge of history and geograpKy’wwe’regarded as 
not very thofo uglChnrKfi cfa sical tcammg~\^s“exccUentrand' 
tm^ gh th e dry tones of fais leaving ccinficate of^uEoeneywe" 
•caiTdisccm the goodwiirifnof the enthusiasm’ oP^mc of KiT 
jeScKcn Ty^n the hope wlac^essed that " by the aid'of serious^ 
andthorough industry he will one day achieve something really 
creditable m his calling ” * 

' JhiJ p ijj 
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Ii-r O ctober 1864 Nietzsche, together with Deussen and several 
others fromPfbrta, enrolled as a student at Bonn The University 
there, like that of Berlin, owed its existence to Fnednch Wilhelm 
m ofJPrussia, the father of the king after whom Nietzsche was 
named,/ But there were more substantial reasons to justify the 
choice of It than those which might be derived ftrom &tmly piety 
In those days Bonn had between eight and nine hundred students, 
rankmg fifth m size among the German Umversities , and some 

the members of its staff were of mtemational reputation 
^leb uhr had been there as a teacher and wnter, and the town 
cheiished the memory of Beethoven, who was bom m it In 
1864 the two leading classical scholan, Fnednch Wilhelm Ritschl 
and Otto Jahn, conducted a philological seminar which was the 
trau^g ground of many distmguishcd men"^ Nietzsche enrolled 
m^nc^scs. attendi^ m jddmon Jemircs_on-Pohto,Jirt,- 

Church History antLT heoIogy 

In Germany at that time the contrast between school discipline 
and Umvcrsity fi-ecdom was very great, and Nietzsche felt that 
m some respects he was entering a new world On leaving 
school he had an outburst of high spints, which showed itself m 
a hohday spent with Deussen The two lads, with a friend of 
p^ssens called Schnabel, made a tour of the Rhine distnct 
before settling down to Umvenity hfe. ” The three of us ”, 
sa>s Dcussm. ” went to Komgswintcr and, drunk wth wine 
and frien^hip, wc allowed ourselves to be penuaded to hire 
horses and to ascend the Drachenfcls It was the only time I 
ever saw Nietzsche on horseback. He was m the mood in which 
a man takes more mterest m the can of his mount than m the 
uty o e scenery He would persist m measuring them, 
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and declared he could not be quite certain whether he was riding 
a horse or a donkey We behaved more madly, however, late 
m the evening The three of us strolled through the streets of 
the httle tovm m order to serenade the girls whose presence we 
suspected behind the windows Nietzsche was whistling and 
cooing, ‘ Pretty darling, pretty darling Schnabel was talking 
all sorts of nonsense to a poor Rhenish lad who begged for a 
night’s shelter, and 1 stood by absolutely at a loss to make head 
or tad of the new situation , when, suddenly, a man burst out 
into the street from a neighbouring door, and drove us away 
with a volley of abuse and threats As if in expiation of this 
event, which, by the by, was qmte exceptional, on the following 
day we gathered in the music-room of the Berliner Hof, ordered 
a bottle of wine, and purified our souls with Nietzsche's wonderful 
improvisations ” * 

On reaching Bonn Nietzsche discovered that he had to make 
some impoctant decisions on his own responsibihcy In the first 
place, the line of academic work to be followed lay in his own 
control Nommally, to please his mother, he had allowed 
himself to he enrot led ara smdenvof th^logy as well as ^ thq "* 
' Classics Tbuc his study in the form er &ci^ty was a pretence soon 
abandoned The study of Classical languages and hteraturc“ 
however — pmlolo^ as it was called — seemed to offer the 
'‘mterest and training whichThc desired In his valedictory state- 
nTent arPfdrta he had announced that hia greatest intellectual 
need was to curb his tendency to spread his interest too widely 
” Now that I am on the pomt of going to the Umversity,” he 
said, “ I re gard t he following la w for my furt her adv ance m 
knowlp^ as "^olutely hmdmg jo comtaf^my t^de ncy“ 
towards the detnmcntal acquirement of many subjects, and also 
To'enedurage and promote my taste for probinc a matter?o'Tr« 
uiniost d^tK and for traang it to its remotest muses ” * A fc^ 
i^carrlJtcr, towards the end ofhis student days, he amplified tbs 
account “ What I longed for was a counterweight to the 
changeful and unrestful nature of my tastes btherto , I yearned 
■ p 17 r . urrJault p 237 
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for a saence winch could be pursued widi a cold reflection, with 
logical coolness and steady work, and with results that would 
not touch one’s souL” ‘ The last phrase is worthy of note 
Nietzsche then continued “ All this I thought I should find in 
philology, and the first prerequisites to its study are the very 
things which a pupil of Pforta has ready to hand” He com- 
mented fcvourably on his training fi’om this pomt of view, and 
commended his teachers for their breadth of culture and vision. 
Nietzsche thus by the concurrence of choice and training set out 
to become a Classical Scholar 

But the selection of an academic career was only a part, and 
mdeed the easiest part of his problem He found he had to 
onentatc himself to life On leavmg Pforta and gomg to Bonn, 
he wrote, " I fint realised to my great surprise how cxcccdmgly 
well instructed, yet how badly educated, a pupil of such a royal 
school IS when li goes to the Umvenity He has thought out a 
good deal for hiimelf and yet lacks die skill to express these 
thoughts He has not yet expcnenced any of the cultivating 
influences of women’s soacty , he ^aes be knows life from 
books and from traditional hearsay, and yet everything appears 
to him strange and unpleasant.” * 

The statement is lUununatmg, and in particular the contrast 
drawn between mstruction and education is of mterest , never- 
theless It IS not completely adequate It is hardly correct to 
suggest that even at this age Nietzsche lacked the skill to express 
his thoughts when his mmd ivas clear he could express himself 
with precision His difficulties lay ebcwherc As he himself 
put It, he had learned Lfc from books and traditional hearsay, 
and the picture be bad formed of it did not fully correspond to 
the reality In the statement quoted he emphasises his lack of 
contact with ** the cultivacuig influences of women’s soacty ”, 
and no doubt this was a factor m his embarrassment in coirung 
mto the larger world. But its importance can be exaggerated, 
for although this influence was lackmg in the school it had not 
been altogether absent in Nietzsche’s life At home he was 
• Der uvrJenJe Sleauhe p 299 C » iW p joo. 
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surrounded by female influences, and at the homes of his friends 
he met cultured women of the best type Nietasche’s difficulties 
on entering Bonn did not anse from, his lack of knowledge of 
women, diough no doubt it was profound, but rather from bis 
lack of knowledge of men As wc have seen, on occasion and 
with a few intunate friends, Nietzsche could let himself go and 
play the fool with the best of diem, but that was not the typical 
Nietzsche We have rather to think of the httle child walking 
solemnly home m the ram while the others ran, or the bigger 
boy at Pforta sedately sipping his chocolate at the Almnch Inn 
while the others drank their beer Underneath there was the 


ordinary human need for relaxation and for the outpourmg of 
boyish enthususm, but on the surface there was a restramt which 
held the boy back from foil participation in the energies and 
folhes and joys of his fellows 

Nietzsche himself realised dus, and on entering Bonn he 
detetromed to make himself acquainted with the wider world, 
to be no recluse, but a man among men, able to comprehend 
and share m all their activiacs The chief step he took was 
to jom the Franconta, one of the Biirscheiuchaftcn, or smdents* 
unions, which were a notable feature of German University life 
Throughout the history of European Umvcrsitics, from their 
, beginning m mediaeval times, students bad collected mto soaeaes 
or unions of some kmd At first they were classified according 
to the nauons from which they came , then, as Universiaes 


became mote numerous and students did not so often require 
to leave tbcir countnes, the groupmgs were modified, and m 
Germany the Landmannsthaften, also organised on a territorial 
basis, took their place In 1815 the Biirschemdiafrett were founded 
with a patnotic and pohocal object, their outlook being that 
wluch may perhaps be best desenbed as national hberaj They' 
stood at once for freedom and for a united Germany In 1848 
tW) were m the nuin on the refornnng or even revolnttoiuty 
Side against the established autocnacs When the reacuon 
ante however, their lender, were protected, end the zeal of 
the foUowets gntdnnlly waned In the course of titne they lost 
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their political energy and importance and tended to become 
conservative Bismaxck "was ouck one of thar members, and as 
he changed so did they In NietzsAe*s_nme their chief activities 
and mterests vs ere social , ^onvivialic^ dimling, music of a 
sort, a strict code of honom, duelhng, and a vast hauteur and 
arrogance towards all who did not enjoy their pnvilegcs and 
outlook bang perhaps thor most nonceablc characteristics 
Nietzsche, at least at first, did not perceive the humour of the 
situation when, m order to understand ihe ordinary man and 
share in his hfe, he joined one of the most exclusive and artificial 
bodies withm his horizon 

At first sight there was nothing alarming m the step which 
he took It appeared to him a step mto the -wide world, hut a 
world that was not very wide, nor very strange The soacty 
itsdfwas small and a photograph taken about this tune shows 
only twent)-nine members, including Nietzsche Moreover, 
accordmg to Nietzsche’s statement m his first letter home after 
he jomed the soaecy, all but two of these twent)-mnc were 
cx-Pforta pupils, seven, including Deussen, being of Nietzsche’s 
own year “ We are ”, he wrote, ” for the most part, all philo- 
logists as well as lovers of music, and die older members please 
me mighnly ” ‘ 

In the beginning all went welL Nietzsche entered W7th 
might and mam mto all the activities of his comrades He sang 
with them, attended musical festivals wuth them, danced and 
drank new wine with them at peasants’ houses, and, as ftir as he 
could, matched the others pmt for pmt m beer In November, 
he wrote home m some tnuoiph that aher one notable dnnking 
bout ”, where there were “ endless torrents of punch ”, he rose 
quite fi-esh next mormng, ready for the further conviviahnes 
which were still to follow “ The fosmal yesterday ”, he added, 
” wasofavery splendid and elevating nature On such cvetungs, 
beheve me, there is a general spirit of enthususm which 
little in common with the mere conviviahty of the beer-table 
'This afternoon wc are all going to roarth through the High 
» EadofOct. X864 
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Street m parade garb» and there will be a good deal of shouting 
and smging Then we go hy steamer to Rolandseck, where we 
have a big dinner in the Hotel Croyen ” Next day he continued 
the account “ The weather has been beautiful , our march 
out, headed by a fine hussar band, attracted great attention , 
the Rhine was a beautiful blue, and we took wine with us on 
board As we reached Rolandseck a salute of guns was fired in 
our honour We then feasted till about six o’clock , we were 
extraordinarily merry, and sang many an onginal and ingemous 
song Outside twilight had come , the moon lay on the Rhine 
and lUununated the peaks of the Sicbengcbirge, which loomed 
hazily through the blue mist After the meal I sat beside Gass- 
mann, who is the editor of the Beer Journal and the head of the 
commissariat, and is probably the most interesting man m the 
Franconia , we remained faidifiil to the good old Rhine wine 
while the others drank champagne punch ” 

In accordance with hi$ new oudook on hfc Nietzsche cook 
fencing lessons Favourmg, m theory, the arts of chivalry, he 
extended his goodwill to the duel, which, he thought, was a 
relic of the old spirit When he had become sufGciently adept, 
he looked round for an opponent, and one day when out wa^- 
mg with a fiiend, he was struck by the idea that this faend 
would be a clever and pleasant adversary So he turned to 
him, and suggestmg that the usual prehmmarics should be 
waived, asked whether he would care to fight him The fnend 
was surprised and amused by the request, but courteously assented 
So Nietzsche fought his duel, receiving, it is said, a tnfting 
wound 


\lMamf years later, when, as 6r as m him lay, he was trymg 
to ibok^at the world frankly and without sennment, Nietzsche 
ivrotc a bnef defence of duelling If a man has such sensitive 
fcchngs that hfc loses all value when others speak or even think 
lU of him, then, argues Nietzsche, he has the right to make the 
affair ln^olvc the death cither of his detractors or of himself 
‘‘If he goes on. “ there exists a code of honour, wbch 
blood take the place of death, so that the mind is relieved after a 
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regular duel, it :is a great benefit, because othcr^vlse many human 
lives -would be m dan ger.** A Whatever may be the merits of 
this theory, it is not based on Niemche’s practice He fought 
his duel not -with an enemy, nor to save an honour dearer to 
him than hfe, but with a fiicnd and merely to assure himself 
that he was now a full-blooded man of the world 

But neither as a drinker nor as a dueUist was Nietzsche fitted 
to vie with his fellows, and before long be turned in another 
direction He excelled them all m musical ability, a feet which 
they willingly acknowledged , so that he soon found himself 
charged with the management of many of their musical under- 
takings In addition, he made the fullest use he could of all the 
opportumties for musical enjoyment m which the Rhmcland was 
nch, attending as many concerts and dicatres m Bonn and 
Cologne as his purse allowed He became a member of the 
local Choral Society and quickly got in touch with everyone of 
musical interest Bonn pnded itself on providing not only a 
birthplace for Beethoven, but also a grave for Schumann, and 
Nietzsche was influenced by the considerable amount of excellent 
Schumann music which he heard during the winter Before the 
end of the year he composed eight musical settings to poems by 
Petofi and Chanusso, all marked by the spi nt o f Schumann, and 
sent them to Naumburg, bound u^l fla ^olouredjnoroccQ^ as a 
Christmas present 

Nietzsche’s path towards mdepcndence led him away from 
the faith of his fathers One of the carhest signs of this change 
IS shown m a paper entitled ‘ Fate and Hutoty ”, written as a 
contribution to Germania m the spring of 1862, about a year after 
his confirmation and more than two years before he left school 
In Itself the essay, although extremely ambitious, is of little or 
no value, but it affords some insight into Nietzsche’s mind at the 
tune The subject discussed is the old nne of fe ydotn and 
necessity, the point of view adopted is mainly that of saentific 
rationalism — man, mdividual and race alike, being treated as 
the product of vaster forces around him — but towards the end 
* Woik*. vc 3 vui, 5 365 
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freedom is restored in an obscure and even enigmatic fashion 
The last paragraph of the essay wiU give some idea of what 
Nietzsche thought rmght be a solution of this anaent mystery 
andalso of the style which he then felt most suited to the expression 
of It 

“Perhaps as mind can only be the infimtely smallest 
substance, good the most subtle development of evil out of 
Itself,” — there is a hint of the later Nietzsche here — “ the free 
will IS nothing hut the highest potency of fate World history 
then is history of matter, if one takes the meaning of this word 
infinitely widely For there must be soil higher principles, 
compared to which all differences flow together into a great 
umformity, compared to which all is development, gradation, 
everything streams to a huge ocean, where all threads of the 
development of the world ate found again, unified, melted 
together, all — one ” ' 

One wonders what the other two young members of the 
synod made of this, but there is no mfotmation on the point 

The essay falls mto two unequal parts In the first and 
shorter of these Nietzsche hints at his views, but constantly draws 
back, giving as his excuse external forces which are too strong 
for the juvenile frcc-thmkcr Cnticism by immature minds he 
condemns as presumptuous, and he declares that “ to venture 
mto the sea of doubt without compass and guide, is folly for 
imdcvclopcd minds , most \viU be driven off their course by 
storms, only very few wiU discover new lands ” * He is conscious 
of putong to sea m a very small craft, and he professes to be 
made so uneasy by die unaccustomed motion that he must 
return to port But he has actually no mtentton of going back, 
and m the second part he sets out boldly and regards the swell- 
mg waves withm his misty honzon with assurance and even 
satufecnon 

At the bcgmmng of his argument Nietzsche throws a general 
doubt upon tlic accepted views ofChnsoan doctnne and hstort 
A little later he prophesies popular commotions w hen the common 

« DfTU’erJat!irNittsstie,f 157 * p jjj 
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people come to realue that the existence of God, unmortalt), 
e au onty of the Bible, never have been and never can be 
Foved ^ lays great stress on the part played by early 

^ ^ of reason Having become consaous 

ot the persiwivc influences ofhis home and his religious upbnng- 
g. letzsc e u reacting violently agamst them, and even under 
e preten^ of being restramed and dominated by them he is 
throwmg them aside 

In a fiapient wntten about a month later his View appears 
hut the ^ hintiamty is admitted to have an inner truth, 

, element is stopped from it, and suggesdons 

muo^lT *= reuiterpretatton of tts doetnn« ftom a 

IPeliTcI ° view The Christian outlook gives rise to a 

a £e m cf veakness, 

disauncr , °“= s resolutely This element must 

^ppear from tt. We must reahse that lusttficanou bs_&llb 

dcKminghappmg ^That God has become nSn m eans meTdv 
~l-|rr^ iW it another world and Pl^ne ou> 

~^faresa7-i^i-^?^^^SLj°!; bS^d struggles ' 

Hegelian schoolTrl u left ^vmg of the 

m that at an early date — ^ 

Stram^’t J iC, i i * *5 not given — he read 

"thMlogically imndcd Amt ^ protest fromli^ 

It, together \vith Von Haa ^ tactless suggesnon that 

suitable Chnstma, glft^LSS" °d’" '>= “ 

at Bonn, when hr i*,-.. c Dunng his first semester 

compromised by dcsanngbfaKaiDo theology, he 

of the New Testamwif ^ A a 

-tk of STe m^hirstlrr ^ 

^Vheu Nictasche returned Heme at Baiter m i.d^, hu newly 

Works vol i.p 71 
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won mdcpendence began to assert itself, leading not unnaturally 
to some friction 

For one thing, there were financial difficulties Bare livmg 
expenses at Bonn had been reckoned at 75 marks a month, and 
Nietzsche’s guardian therefore thou^t an allowance of 90 marks 
would suffice But like many anodier student, Nietzsche had 
wider ideas , a member of the Franconia, and a great music 
lover to boot, could not live on this scale Hence his corre- 
spondence with his home contained much grumbling on both 
sides At Easter he brought these troubles back with him, and 
after some discussion his allowance was raised to lao marks 
In addition to this, Nietzsche now began to assert his new 
rehgious opinions at home, sometimes with considerable warmth, 
and he declined to attend the Communion service with the 
fomily at Easter Nietzsche’s mother was reduced to tears, but 
Aunt Rosalie intervened with the comforting argument that 
there were moments of doubt in the hfe*of every great theologian, 
and that time would effect a cure Nietzsche’s mother accepted 
this assurance, but asked that Nietzsche should refrain from 
further rehgious controversy with her, undertaking at the same 
time to leave him free to follow his conscience 

Nietzsche, as was to be expected, exerted a great influence over 
his hero-worshipping young sister, and enhsted her sympathy 
against their mother m his mtellectual emancipation Ehzabeth 
illustrates the situation thus At the Naumburg Fair they saw a 
man sellmg red and green balloons to children, when a sudden 
gust of wmd came, causing him much difficulty m controlling 
them “ Our dear mother,” Fntz whispered to his sister with a 
smile Then the wind gamed die upper hand and wrenched 
a few of the red balloons from die man’s grasp “ That which 
ought to fly, does fly ' ” was Nietzsche’s dehghted comment.* 
But m spite of her sympathy, Ehzabeth did not altogether 
share Nietzsche’s outlook. She was disturbed m mmd by his 
arguments, but she naively assumed that views which were nght 
and true for her brother were not necessarily so for herself 
« Derjm^ Nietzsche, p 153 
3S 
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Accordingly she confided her difilculaes to her brother, apparently 
after he had returned to Bonn, adding that she intended visinng 
two of her pious clerical undcs to have her faith restored 

Nietzsche rephed in a letter which displays great contro- 
versial skill, and which was far beyond the power of the pious 
undes to meet There is an interesting indirectness about the 
argument Nietzsche does not deal wth the mam issue, he says 
nothmg about the ficts, he tacitly assumes his pomt, viar that 
mgmry would show Chnstiamty to be false, and devotes himself 
to an iromcal treatment of his sister*s childishly worded state- 
ment tliat “ truth IS always on the side of the most difficult 
thin gs ” His argument need not be detailed, but his final pomt 
IS perhaps worthy of note Certainly ffiith alone saves 
Every true £uth is mdeed inffilhble it accomphshes that which 
the behever concerned hopes to find m it , it does not ofier the 
least support for the establishment of an objective truth 

It IS here then that the wavs of men divid e do you wish to 
_stnve aft er pea ce of m md and happmess , wefl 'Hie nliBiev e, do 
yo u wish to.be a disdple of truth, thci mqmre ** * 

■ Ihe insistence that there ar^ only two mam roads, and that 
we have to choose between them, is a dever controversial 
device, far too dever for Elizabeth to cope with mtelicctually , 
although Nietzsche had not sufficient]) realised her power of 


gomg across country 

The second part of Nietzsche's stay at Bonn, the summer 
°f 1865, did not pass so happily for him. He was not 
B^f^fcUenschaJt, and after the novelty had worn 
in hi^ ^ ^ pl^cc m it Even before Easter there arc signs 

jjfL ^^°*^^poudencc of the growmg discomfort of his student 
‘^dcs h^' of February he "wntes “ In student 

into tli<* if”' ^^S^ded as somethmg of a musical authont) , 
Pfbrta bo^ wif ^ ^ peculiar customer, as mdeed arc all the 
although I ani , *0 the Erancoma. lamnotatalldishkcd 

-ndam regarded as satinca! 

^ aeter from the opimons of other people 
* titlijutie iS<S 5 
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will not be without interest to you As my own judgment I 
can add that I do not accept the first point, that I am frequently 
unha ppy, have too many moods _and am inclined to be a bit of 
a tormenting spirit.Jiot o nly to in yselfimt.also^CLOthers^^ 

Try Its he woidd, Nietzsche could not adapt himself to the 
role of the ordinary man In the passagejust quoted he says that 
not only he but also all the other Pforca members of the Franconia 
were regarded by other students as peculiar customers, but as 
we have seen they made up the bulk of the Franconia The 
truth is that they liked beer, they liked to make a noise, to shout 
half-drunken songs, and to march in procession with cap and 
sash to mark them off as the elite of the earth Nietzsche did not 
do so Nor was he at home for long in a large gathermg where 
he could not shine He demanded a small group, one or two 
other people, perhaps only one other, where he could be ruler 
and guide In Jus SQuLho^demande.d-noc-only^evetenc e_an,d 
respect, bu t also a s ensiti veness and an_accommodatio n of mood 
*~^ldc ironIy an i ntimate friend can g ive and w h~er&"there^s 
’ffSTBih g to disturb*tKrirRT5ucy ~ 

■ Listen to him in later hfe “ Conversation between two is 
perfect conveesauon, because what the one says gets its dcfiiutc 
colour, Its tone, its accompanying gestures, in stnet regard to 
the other who is hemg spoken to ” When several people are 
involved, it is not possible to make adequate allowance for their 
individual differences “ Accordingly,” says Nietzsche, “ in. con~ 
versaCLon with several people a man is compelled to draw back 
on hiimclf, to present facts as they are, but to remove from 
objects that lighdy moving aether of humanity, which makes a 
talk one of the most pleasant things in the world ” » This is 
drawn from hfe, and we can readily understand how the man 
who drew it was miscast in the role he had adopted at Brw® 

In scholarship too Nietzsche was not making the progress he 
desued He was committing the sm he had forsworn, the 
scattering of his mtcresis mto too many channels Not only 
Franconia, but also music took much of his time From the 

• Works vol vui, p aSo 
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latter, of course, he continued to dcnve solace and enjoyment 
He attended a great musicil festival in June m the capaaty of a 
member of the chorus, and sang with gusto at ail the per- 
formances extendmg over three days of tomd heat But pleasant 
as all this was, it did not meet his real need, and he knew that 
he was ncglectmg his scholarship As we h ave seen,_t ^. jfhis 
teachers, ^ts chl^ djahn, wcre ^QuSCanding men Both were 
niore than scholars, bemg competent men of afiiurs Jahn, who 
divided his mterest between modem music and classical antiquity, 
and who is perhaps best known for his hfe of Mozart, had been 
deprived of an academic rhair for a ^ear or two on account of 
the part he had taken in the revolutionary movement of 1848 
Later on, at the time of the Schlcswig-Holstem crisis, he had 
been entrusted with a diplomatic mission Ritschl also had a 
strongly marked personality , informal, vivaaous, even over- 
bcarmg at times, craving for feendship and yet rather isolated, 
he was far &om being a dreamy scbolar, and had a practical 
talent which would have brought him to the front m many 
other walks of life 

Unfortunately the two men quarrelled. Both had been iH, 
and Jahn at least was greatly overworked But if they had been 
left alone their differences might easily have been composed. 
Unfortunately others joined m the controversy, and it spread 
not only throughout the Univccsity of Bonn, but also mto the 
other Umvcrsines and mto the Press of Germany What the 
precise pomt of the quarrel was it is hard to say now, and wc 
need not apportion rcsponsibihty for it. But official censure fell 
on Ritschl, who deaded at the end of the semester to accept a 
call to Leipzig 

Nietzsche deplored the whole situation, and expressed his 
disapproval, tastefully flavoured with his growing anti-theoIogical 
bias, m a letter home. “ No one can enjoy the affair ,** he said, 
wnth the possible exception of die local theologians, to whom 
a row of this sort between the philosophers, the representatives 
of the humanities, may not be altogether unwelcome ’* * His 
• 3rd May 1863 
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Contact with Jahn was probably closer than that with Ritschl, 
whom, he still admired somewhat from a distance , and writing 
to von Geisdorff, he descnbed Jahn as exceptionally likeable 
But although he thought Jahn completely in the nght, he re&ained 
from taking any part m the hosohties or committing himself to 
either side m public. 

Before this controversy came to a head Niet2schc had decided 
to leave Bonn At the end of January he wrote home saymg 
that It was clear to him that he could not stay where he was for 
more than a year He docs not give any express reason, but pro- 
ceeds significantly at once to discuss his financial difficulties A 
month Uter he reiterates his decision, statmg diat hfc in Bonn is 
demonstrably more expensive than m other umvcrsities Finance, 
therefore, was one factor m the situation But it was not the 
only one, or mdeed the mam one for his resolution %vas not 
changed after Easter when his allowance had been increased 
A stronger reason was the growing dissatisfaction with his whole 
mode of hfe and a desue to cut the bonds by which he had 
united himself to his fellow students It was with considerable 
satufacoon that he discovered diat his fiiend Gersdorff was m a 
similar case Gersdorff, a student at Gottmgen, had jomed the 
Saxonia Corps there, and findmg himself very unhappy in it, 
wrote to Nietzsche that he regarded the expencncc of it as a 
test of character Gersdorff determined to go to Lapzig, and 
when Nietzsche heard this he felt that the choice of a University 
was nude for him also He told Gersdorff of the disgust he now 
felt for the “ bccr-matcruhsm ” of his comrades, and encouraged 
Gersdorff in his decision to break with the past and start afi-esh 
m Leipzig When Nietzsche heard that Ritschl was going there 
he rejoiced, and this pleasure compensated to some extent for the 
sorrow he felt m leaving Jahn 


Having thus made up his irand. he looked back on his year's 
work and found it far from good " From rny Univmitv 
teachers,” he wrote m September, " apart from details I have 
learned not^g I am gmtcfiil to Sprmger '’--who lectured 
on Art and Literature — for some enjoyment I could be 
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grateful to Ritschl, if I had used him dJigcntly In that respect 
I am not altogether dissatisfied. I lay much stress on self- 
development- — and hos\ easily can one not be dominated by 
men like Ritschl, earned away — perhaps into paths which he 
6r from one’s real nature ” > But this, although, as w c shall see. 
It had trudi m it, wws mainly an excuse, and not a reason 
Nietzsche’s w ork had been bad, and he knew it 

It IS httlc wonder then that he left Bonn with tlie feeling not 
only that he had wasted his time, but also — and tlus cut deeper 
— that he had failed m what he had attempted to do His 
fellows m their osvn way had been kmd to him In spite ofhis 
irony — a mark ofhis mjured sdf-csteem — he was not at all 
disliked, and when he left the University his comrades escorted 
him with a band to the steamer 

In an account, written two yean later, Nietzsche docs not 
mention this Instead, he dramaascs himself m another role, 
and cakes up the story only after the band had gone home again. 
In his own mind, in retrospect, he left Bonn like a fugiave 
As he waited all midnight with his new fnend Mushacke on the 
nver-bank for the steamer from Cologne, he had no regrets at 
leaving such a land of beauty, or in parang from a crowd of 
young companions Indeed hcfclt,itv.astho5Cvcry companions 
who were dnvmg him forth It was not, however, he admits, 
so much a frolc m them as a weakness in himself He lacked 
the self^xinfidcncc n«»sary to make him frel at home snth 
them , he frit dominated and overwhelmed by them, and 
among them he was unable to satisfy his urgent need for mastery 
of some kmd. As m die course of the y ear he had become more 
and more conscious of this Eulure, he had become mcrcasmgly 
more cnacal of them. The glamour frded and give place to 
a cold hght m which Nietzsche saw m his fellows a coane, 
Philistine spint, expressmg itself m excessive dnnkmg, rowdyism 
and a burden of debt. Gradnally he had given up the Franconia, 
m which he frit himself mcrcasmgly a stranger, and turned to 
the solitudes of nature wudi some momate foend Full of the 
' Letter to Mushacke Sept. 1S65 
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disappomtment to which these feelings and experiences gave 
rise, Nietzsche felt dut his student life had begun in failure. 
As the steamer left the^uay be s^yed on deck in the damp 
rainy night and watche 3 ~{he Lghts on the nver-bank disappear 
m the distance. Everything, he thought, conspired to give his 
departure the appearance of flight. 

In Octobe r.Qfjhii.y ear — iR 65^-^h& closed hiraccount-with 
Bonn. He sent back his/^^ to die Franconia, with a letter of 
resignation. He told the society that some of its features did 
not please him, and although it might have been partly his own 
fault It was only with difficulty that he had been able to endure 
membership of it for a year. He concluded with a wish that 
the soacty might grow out of the stage of development in which 
It then was, and hoped that it would always have high-mmded 
moral men as its members. 

His comrades may have deemed him a difficult fellow to 
fathom, but they thought they understood him now, and they 
erased his name from thetr annals. ' 
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THE STUDENT 

NiurzsciiE entered his new University witli different feelings 
and a different outlook from tliosc of a year before He vras 
no longer naively enthusiastic and eager to mix with the crowd , 
on the contrary he was disillusioned and disappointed, both with 
other people and himself, and he was unwilling to give hunsdf 
and his mtvmacy to any but selected friends Of course, he had 
cut himself off from the B«rscftc«sc/ia/ifn and all their doings, 
and even to the University teachers he adopted at times a 
detached atacude He admired Riucld, he was eager for his 
commendation and support, and he soon became on friendly 
terms with him , and yet for a ome he showed an aloofoess 
which did not promise well for the future 

Nietzsche had apparently chosen his Fach, his line of work, 
and had set out to be a classical scholar , but he took only frag- 
mentary notes of his lectures, which, moreover, he attended 
irregularly, and he lacked interest m much of the work he had 
to do Like many another student, though with more justifica- 
tion than most, he felt that he could acquire the necessary 
knowledge when he wished So in his classes, when he did attend 
them, he took up a lofty and scifeentred attitude , he imagined 
himself already a Umvcrsity teacher, and, studying the lecturers 
whom he heard, he judged them frvourably or unfrvourably by 
reference to his own conception of the way m which he would 
have earned out the task 

Nietzsche attended Ritschl’s lectures, but at first he did not 
jom the seminar, where, of course, Ritschl’s influence was 
greatest The reason for this abstention is not given us, but it 
may be surmised As we have seen, Nietzsche adrmtted a fear 
diat he might be dominated by a man of such strong personahty 
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as RitscW, and it is probable that he was not willing to come to 
close quarters with him until he felt surer of himself and could 
rely on being treated inteUectually with respect One evening 
several of the old Bonn students, including Nietzsche, had been 
invited to Ritschl’s house, and Ritschl threw out the suggestion 
that they should form a philological club To Nietzsche die idea 
was wdcome, and he discussed it eagerly with some of die 
others, with the result that a dub — in its way an enlarged edition 
of Germania — was prompdy formed Early in the new year 
Nietzsche gave his first lecture to it, speaking on a recent edition 
of the poems of Theognis Before this select audience he over- 
came his feelings of shyness, expressed himself with force and 
eloquence, and created a very fiivourable impression Gratified 
and buoyed up by this result, he handed his manuscript one 
afternoon to Ritschl, as one who would say “ I too have done 
something ” Ritschl was surpnsed, but read the manuscript, 
approved of it, and encouraged Nietzsche to rewrite it for 
publication, promising to supply him with additional material 
For some days after this Nietzsche went about m a state of 
almost bewildered ebtion, hrough,, which there glowed the 
conviction that he really was called to be a successful philologist 
Ritschl now offered him the opportunity of greater intimacy, 
an opportumey which Nietzsche could afford to accept , for he 
had received recogmtion and his independence was not felt to 
be endangered He visited Ritschl frequently, and was enter- 
tained informally by him and his wife, but it was not until the 
third semester that hcjoincd Ritschl's seminar 

^tschl was Nietzsche’s firsqr^ guide and counsellor, and to 
him Nietzsche owed most of the gwiume'scholaHnpliFoossesspT 

"Not inappropnately~t hefefbre'3o^ hear of i aiTier j^c'scHl 

In a pasugc already quoted and dating from Enai3olda)s. 
NictziiJic spoi.e of a dangerous tendency to scatter hs interests’ 
and of his resolution to combat »t, and m another passage' 
svnttcn some eight years after his entry to Leipzig but trfetnng 
to that ume. he reverts to the same theme There are two couT 
penng cducanonal doctrines, he tells us According to one of 
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these the duty of the educator is to discover the pupil’s specul 
aptitude and to develop it to the uttermost; according to the 
other, the educator has to provide a balanced training which will 
develop the whole man and give every faculty its equal share 
Charaacnstically enough, Nietzsche leaves the discussion wth 
only the suggestion of a soluuon, but tliat suggesaon, although 
apphed only and somewhat obscurely to the ease of Benvenuto 
Cellini, may readily be brought to bear on the present situation 
Perhaps, Nietzsche suggests, it may be possible for an educator 
so to develop a pupil’s greatest talent that his other abihncs arc 
required by it He is not, as it were, made equal on all sides 
and cut to a pattern , on the contrary, his mam interest is 
developed to the full But it is not allowed to stand alone, a 
mere fcgment of culture , it has to gather all his other powers 
under it and give scope to them there The duty of the true 
educator, Nietzsche maintains, is to find this chief talent m his 
pupil, and to assist the latter in organising his whole life by 
means of it 

It may furly be said that Ritschl undertook this task, and 
earned iL-tfcough with considerable success Rilschl was no 
mcrcipcdany had he been so his influence over Nietzsche 
would Eaw been small But he was an accurate and careful 
scholar, with a due sense of rcsponsibihty m his thought and 
a power of wcighmg evidence He was at once an amst and 
a scholar , for to him every problem in scholarship was like a 
work of art, to be seen as a whole, and its solution was a thmg 
of beauty This virtuosity appealed to Nietzsche, and under 
Ritschl’s influence he acquired much of the eqmpment and 
reputation of a scholar At Bonn he had been consaous of the 
discordance of his mterests, of wasted time, of work neglected 
or lU-done , but now, at Leipzig, these evil condiuons were 
gone, and he was more favourably placed than at any odier 
tune of his hfe We have seen what an important part his small 
hterary society, Germania, had played m hjs earher mental 
development and happmess, and how it sustained him against 
the too great ngouc of the school regime At Leipzig the philo- 
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logical club meant even mote to him, for it went hand in hand 
with his official University work Projects chosen by himself, 
worked up into lectures to the dub, became the basis of more 
endurmg contributions to learning In addition to the lecture 
on Theogms already mentioned, Nietzsche gave three other 
lectures to the club One of these was a discussion of the sources 
of Suidas, a very late Greek lexicographer, about whom httle is 
known The Lexicon is badly executed, but it contams valuable 
matenal, and Nietzsche tried to discover where Smdas obtained 
It Nietzsche followed this by a lecture on the lists of the writ- 
ings of Aristotle There are three such lists, the chief of them 
being m the works of Diogenes Laertius, whose history of the 
Philosophers, m ten volumes, is also a somewhat uncritical 
compilation As a background to his discussion of the Aristo- 
telian canon, Nietzsche was led to consider in his own mind the 
sources on which Diogenes Laertius himself drew , and while he 
was thus engaged, the Umvcrsity, instigated by Ritschl, offered 
a prize for an essay on the subject Nietzsche won the prize, 
and this victory was followed by the triumph of seemg his essay 
appear serially at full length, under Ritschl s auspices, in several 
successive numbers of the Rhemtsches Musemn 
yrhis was not Nietzsche’s only pubheauon of the kind His 
study of Theogms appeared m the same journal, and so did a 
paper concerning Simomdcs’ Ode on Danae Moreover, in 1868, 
after the Rhemtsches Mitseum had been m existence for twenty- 
four years, he was entrusted with the task of preparing an index 
for it It should not be forgotten that when at the beginning of 
1869 Nietzsche was oSered a Umversity chair in Basle, he was 
chosen because of the reputation which he had already gained 
*as a scholar , and above all it was to Ritschl that he owed both 
the reputation and the traimng which lay behin d 1^ 

But classical scholarship, even in the hfaeral guise in which 
Ritschl presented it, was not enough for Nietzsche it was not 
a true end, and it did not satisfy all the needs of his soul Of 
course. It meant much to him, and vnthout the austere disctnlme 
Qt Its training he would have had no vision of the beauty of any 
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Greek ideal at all But Nieizsclie did not ^^ant to be dominated 
h) the scholarship itself, nor was he interested in an) static dead 
world of the past his mind was set on sometliing essentially 
human and ahvc The editions of Thcognis were very well in 
their way, and offered some prett) problems , but Thcognis of 
Megan himself was something greater And Nietzsche looked 
or tried to look, through the fragments and through the colbtcd 
manuscripts to the ancient anstocrat, exiled in poverty and 
lonclmcss from the at) which he loved and casting his resent- 
ment, his fears, his hopes mto the forms of immortal poctr) 
So too for Nietzsche bchmd Diogenes Laertius there sto<^ nay 
nther there moved, the dimly seen figures of the great philo- 
sophers themselves , not abstracoons and logical doctrines, but 
mdividuals, each himself and like no other, embodying at once 
his temperament ap4 his views of the world m some great 
central doctnne \ fiicsch l mildly disapproved when the philo- 
logist approached ptuTosophy too closely m Nietzsche the 
conviction grew ever stronger that the whole function of philo- 
logy was^<^nng men mto the most intimate contact with 
philosophy^ ^ther Ritschl thus, was no more than a stepfidier 
an d we hive now to con sider a nval t^him, o ne!who,_for.niaaY 
Vors, e xercised an even more decisiv e mflucnce. oy t-r Nifrys c hc. 
~ an3~ who Nietzsche though t, stoo d__evcn more closely m 
~THc rati on of _a father to him Th is was the philosopher 
Schopen hauer 

bcgiWng of his stay m Leipzig when the mood of 

frustration and fricndlessness left by the expenences of Bonn was 
sdll upon him Nietzsche came across the wntmgs of Schopen- 
hauer The effect of them on his mind was revolutionary, and 
m a man of another faith might have been regarded as a religious 
conversion It was revolutionary m spite of the fact that its 
appeal w'as partly to elements of childish behefr which Nietzsche 
thought he had cast behind him and it was a rehgious con- 
version m spite of the fact that m the forefront of the teaching 
dicre stood die denial both of a personal God and of the im- 
mortahty of the mdividual soul We must consider this doctnne 
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and Its teacher rather closely to discover wliat Nietzsche found 
m them 

may begin with a reference to Schopenhauer’s style If 
we compare h^ with the German philosophers of his own 
genetanon and the generation before him, we can say that he 
done was a wnter Kant, Fichte and Hegel were great thinkers, 
but they were not great wnters, and they did not approach their 
task ^om the writer’s point of view Kant — at least in his first 
Cntique — is the pure thinker, and he expects the reader to be a 
pure thinker also He exacts from him the toil of thought 
through which he himself goes, and demands the same power of 
holding many thmgs togedier that he himself possesses Fichte 
IS an orator, conscious of his audience and intent on carrymg it 
with hun To follow him the reader has to throw his thought 
into dramatic form, let the speaker play upon him and build up 
an atmosphere by the repetitions, the tensions, and all the other 
devices of the practised orator Hegel is a lecturer Of course 
he IS a thinker, perhaps the most sustained thinker of them all, 
demanding the greatest concentration of thought from his 
reader But he speaks systematically and yet conversaGonally, 
and some of the ifficulcy fells away if his works are read aloud 
intelligently, with the emphasis where a good lecturer would 
place it\ 

ErSontrast with these three Schopenhauer is a writer His 
work gams httlc by bemg read aloud, he places his words himself 
for the reader and asks for no skill of emphasis His thought as 
he expounds it is simpler than that of his predecessors, it does 
not turn and twist so much, it is less obscured by qualifications 
or by techmeal expressions He can make one idea do a great 
deal of work, and he has a pretty turn of metaphor Often m 
icadmg Kant or Fichte or Hegel one wonders whether after all 
one’s labour one has reached the author’s real meaning , with 
Schopenhauer this is hardly ever so Of course he is not perfect 
Sometimes his sentences are unduly long, and occasionally even 
clumsy , but in general he is luad and not exactmg If the 
reader is not sure at times of an idea. Schopenhauer will give 
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liim 1 picture to enable bim to see it as clearly as he docs himself 
He tells all he knows When there is a real obscunty, an 
unanswered question, it is not so mucli the fault ofSchopcnliauer 
the writer as ofSchopcnliauer the thinker 

But attractive as a good style is, it ts not enough to explain 
the hold which Schopenhauer has obtained over many men’s 
minds for an understanding of that we must turn to the 
doctrine 

“ Life ”, said the young Schopenhauer to Wicland, “ is a 
sorry affair, and I am determined to spend it in reflecting on it ” 
Schopenhauer came to this conclusion about hfc very early 
An unsatisfactory home and an abnormal temperament com- 
bined to make hfc difficult for him An able but rather coarse- 
grained, dogmatic and short-tempered Cither, a self-centred, 
iifc-enjoying, self-complacent mother, many changes of dwelling, 
an unsettled home life with extended periods of travel , that is 
the one side An undisciphncd, selfish and rather sensuous 
nature, shnll in its cries against the stupidities and mdiffecences 
of the world, and a quick tendency to see the poorer side of 
things, the failures and miseries, the less seemly aspects , that is 
the other At the difficult age of fifteen he received even less 
care than usual For three months, while his parents spent a 
hohday m Scotland, he was left almost friendless m lodgings in 
London, receiving from his somewhat detached mother the 
chilly admonition that he might with advantage adopt a more 
affable and accommodating nature, and the warning to put a 
prompt check on his tendency to bombast and empty pathos 
Dragged about the Continent with his parents when he ought 
to have been in school, he recorded m his diary what he saw 
In It there is httle of the grandeur and the beauty of the scenes 
through which he passed, and much about the weakness, the 
oppression, the futilities, which his eye could pick out in the 
landscape As one writer puts it “ His was no doubt an 
abnormal constitution, probably further unstrung by this roving 
style of life, which facilitated diose fits of moody absorption in 
the inevitable misery of the world Such a spirit may become 
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a prophet and a seer , it will certainly, by this uncomfortable 
clairvoyance, not quahfy its possessor to play a part m the social 
comedy or to bear calmly the litde worries of existence ” 

Schopenhauer, the philosopher, gaicrahscd and justified the 
outlook on hfe of Schopenhauer, the problem child and dis- 
appointed man Life is essentially futile, a vain thmg, with no 
end to be attained and no lasting satisfaction to be reached 
This desolate conclusion is based on very simple psychological 
premises Life, thought, even movement in general, anse from 
dissatisfaction, and dissatisfaction means suffering, want, pain m 
some form All our activity arises in the effort to nd ourselves 
of this dissatisfaction But when we achieve this end, not only 
our activity but our feelmg tends to die away , and if our 
achievement were complete it would ultimately defeat itself 
If we regard the accomplishment of our aims as happiness, then 
happiness says Schopenhauer, is essentially a negative thing 
Suffering, want, pain constitute the positive element, and life is 
essentially the struggle to remove them Satisfaction, if it could 
be thoroughly reached, would be merely satiety But we are 
saved from this by the constant breaking forth of new desires 
with their fresh burden of suffering Life then, Schopenhauer 
argues, is a long tale of suffering and discontent, punctuated by 
penods of tedium “ Thus ”, he says between desirmg and 
attaining all human hfe flows on throughout The wish is m 
Its nature, paui , the attainment soon begets satiety the end 
was only apparent , possession takes away the charm , the wish 
the need, presents itself under a new form , when it does not 
then follows desolateness, emptiness, ennui agamst which the 
conflict is just as painful as agunst want ” * Life in general thus 
IS evil some forms of it are worse than others, but they are 
all bad 

Senind t'ftis psychdiogical mteepretanon of hfe there is a 
mctaphysidl theory wbch not only explains the futility of our 
Ottimary existence by tracing its foundations back into the nature 
of things, but also offers a means of escape from misery, perhaps 
‘ Worts (Insel Edinati) vol i p 4:6 ^ 
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even a mode of saKation 13ut before we consider the meta- 
physics and what it lias to offer we may give another glance at 
the psychological interpretation itself In his account of ordinary 
human life Schopenhauer is without doubt the most thoroughly 
and comprehensively pcssimisuc of all the Western philosophers 
But in the history ofhuman thought, and paracularly ofrcbgious 
thought, he docs not stand alone Even in the Hebrew Scnpturcs, 
which in Scliopcnliaucr’s eyes manifest an essentially rcahsac and 
optimistic conception of life, there is to be heard the voice of 
the Preacher, crying “ Vanity of vamtics, all is vanity.” There 
IS a strong affinity between Schopenhauer’s teaching on this 
point and the plulosophy, particularly the Buddhistic philo- 
sophy, of India, where the v anity of human wishes, the suffering 
and evil which he in all desire, were to countless mdhons a 
commonplace of ethical thought And even ui the West, both 
m the Cathohe and m the Protestant Church, there were ana- 
logues, or even more than analogues, to Schopenhauer’s view 
It is perhaps with a sense of shock that one first grasps the stem 
doctrine of Calvinism that, since the Fall of Man, human nature 
has been essentially and completely corrupt , and that nothing 
that anyone can do by his own impulse and without the assistance 
of supernatural grace is of any merit whatever All innocence, 
according to this gnm doctrine, has been lost , all thoughts, of 
the child, the maid and the man, are by themselves tainted and 
impure, all actions evil This, it may be said, is an extreme 
teaching, rcvoltmg both to the conscience and to the common 
sense of modem men , and no doubt it is so But is ic much 
more than an exphat statement over-emphasised and set m a 
stronger hght than usual of what is to be found in many of the 
samts and teachers of the Christian Church ^ St Augustine, 
Pascal, Bunyan ^ 

^wen. m our miier Aays, liic sense o? sm Ws not \>een alto- 
gether lost Men stdl turn, or believe that they turn, with t h eir 
■whole nature from one form of bfe to another, and repudiate 
the old man and all his dom^ But they do not merdy turn 
away from the old hfe, they emphasise it, msist on it, as they 
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turn They soil make pubbc craifession, and reveal their inner 
worthlessness to the pubhc eye 

"Why are these doctrines held ’ "Why are sms and iniquities 
paraded m pubhc ^ 

One answer given is that it is a subtle form of ^eit-ag grandisc:^ 
The dreadful sinner catches the pubhc eye, and bbt^s 
a sense of power by means of his very wickedness There was 
more m him than people Icnew it was evil, but it was strong, 
and the confession of it, with due repentance, gives the sinner 
importance, even m the kingdom of hght But, true as this 
sometimes is, ic is not all There is a deeper and more funda- 
mental element mvolved m the situation 

Perhaps it will be of assistance to us here if we anticipate for 
a moment an idea with which wc shall be more directly con- 
cerned at a later stage, and make use of part of Schopenhauer’s 
theory of art, as modified and corrected by Nietzsche, to throw 
hght upon the present subject For Schopenhauer, the object of 
act IS a form which has a uiuvctsal quahty, which rises above the 
confines of space and ome, and can only be seen by one who 
detaches himself from what is local and personal This view 
leads us to a difficulty in the case of lyric poetry Lyric poetry 
IS essentially personal and the singer fills it with his own moods, 
his loves and his sorrows But lovers arc fickle, and sorrows do 
not last for ever How is it possible to reconcile this personal, 
mdividual, fleetmg aspea with the claim that the object of art 
must be universal and above change ’ Schopenhauer is half- 
hearted, and solves the difficulty by a compromise, according to 
which the poet, or the singer, alternates between two atatudes, 
sometimes cakmg up that of the mdividual and sometimes that 
of the umversal Nietzsche will have none of dus , boldly and 
m accordance with Schopenhauer’s own fundamental prmciples 
•h.“alnltyltlvkW^^‘.^spt^‘^S'^dlt•cEty' xARdiureiy-de is ngdt •’ Lync 
poetry is personal and the hfe of the song is a mood But who 
IS the person ? The poet ? Yes, but more than the poet The 
singer ? Yes but which smger ? Surely every smger and 
every hearer too Everyman is the hero of the song. snA thpr^m 
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lies Its universality. Again, it expresses a mood, and moods arc 
fleeting But in the song the mood is hfted out of its context, 
raised abo\c mutability, and enshnned for ever m a timeless, 
passionless calm The individual and the umvcrsal," passion and 
the passionless, time and the timeless come together m the Ijtic 
and arc at one In the song the mortal puts on immortality, and 
the smger becomes the vehidc of somedung mfimtcly greater 
and more umvcrsal than himself 

This conception, hov,c\cr defective the expression of it nuy 
be, contams an essential truth, and it may help us to understand 
the attitude of mind with which we arc immediately concerned 
When the mdividual is overcome by a sense of weakness, futihty 
or sm, he is also commonly oppressed by a pamful feelmg of 
mfenonty, and iheteua Ucs much, although not all, of the stmg 
of defeat But the situation is changed if defeat is felt to be due 
not to personal dcfiacncy, but to the overwhelmmg force 
against one Disappointment and lustration are not then felt 
to mvolve the same mfenonty, and the man who goes down 
flghtmg agamsc tremendous odds need not be a w eakling The 
very mtensifying and umversalmng of the evd thus hghtens it 
If there are no ends to reach there is no disgrace, although much 
unhappmess, m not reaching them If man cannot but sm, he 
may be guilty before a nghteous and jealous God, but his guilt 
IS less in his own eyes Thus it is not the greatest actual sinners 
who accuse themselves most of sm, but rather those who are 
most sensitive to the taint, and who yearn most for a visfon of 
the beauty of holmess , and they lighten the burden of their 
guilt by mcreasmg it So, too, the man for whom hfc is vam 
and funic, may find some relief m the discovery that it could 
not be otherwise , and his petty vanity is swallowed up m the 
discovery that all is vanity The mdividual thus is merged m the 
amversaf, pamcuilar sms and parcicuZar frustrations are of no 
account , man is no longer a fool or a knave, but a tragic hero 
This notion, actmg not m the form, of a theory but rather m 
that of an obscure feeling, helps to explain why some men 
dchbcratel) look at the blacker side of thmgs and of their own 
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being They are not posturing and exhibiting themsdves before 
their neighbours or decrying odiers out of mahee and envy , 
they are reassuring themselves, jmtifymg man against the gods 
and against fete , and in so doing they manifest an ennobling 
and not a degrading aspect of human nature 
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Tiu 2 ordinary man is afraid of the ord metaphysics , perhaps 
not without reason If he is humble by nature, it suggests to 
him a knowledge above the reach of his understanding , or, if 
he IS less humble, a tnflmg and even disgusting play of words, 
m which nonsense struts across the stage in the guise 
'Timdi^j It IS therefore widi trepidation that mc proceed to 
VonsTder the metaphysical aspect of Schopenhauer’s philosophy 
But some discussion of it is desirable if we arc to understand 
either him or Nietzsche , and if we restrict our attention to the 
main lines, the difBculocs may not be too great for us 

The philosophy of Schopenhauer takes its nsc in that of Kant, 
and Schopenhauer regarded himself as Kant’s only true successor 
But in the part of Kant’s philosophy with which we are most 
concerned, a line of thought i$ developed which began much 
further back 

To the ordinary man there is no problem of knowledge In 
order to apprehend the real world we have merely to open our 
eyes and look at it or stretch out our hands and touch it But 
one of the great thinkers of early modem tunes, Gahleo, came 
to doubt this Things act on our senses and produce sensations 
m us but the sensations ace not the thmgs themselves If a 
frather tickles us, the tickling is m us and not m the feather So 
too, argued Galileo, if light feom an object fells on our eyes, 
the resulting colours are m us and not m the object or source of 
the light This aigiiEaerA, ’when &st propounded, distuihed 
many men’s minds, but it gradually won its way mto scientific 
and philosophic thought, and aldiough some philosophers have 
had qualms about it, it became a commonplace with most 
scientific thinkers Objects, as dicy really are, have shape, size. 
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movement — t he primary qualities as the y came to be called ~ 
but not colour, taste, or odourT or any of^ the other senso^ 
quahaes > the latter exis t only in the mind 

Modem thought had got qvct its first shock and had become 
accustomed to t heJjahlean,vie\v>o£jtliejivodd^whenJ^ant upset 
lirrt iirfuither Sp ace-and tune, said Kant, together with several 
prmaples of' tnought of which causality is the chief example, 
also depend upon the rmnd and are mcamngless apart from it 
Men who indulged m philosophic or saenofic thinking were 
prepared, before Kant, to adnut that although objects looked 
coloured, the colour was not m the object as seen, and was not 
m the real thmg In the latter there were shapes, atoms, hght- 
waves, movements, and nothmg more The mind, it was agreed, 
did something to the object, it painted it over as it were, and hid 
Its true character by a layer of sensation , but scientific thought 
had hitherto resisted efforts by some philosophers to carry the 
matter further, and the pnmary quahties were held to belong to 
reahty 

I^t, however, now argued that the mind did far more than 
this It provided not only the sensations, but also the space 
things seem to fill, die ame during which they endure, and even 
the causal connections between them Of course, objects as they 
appear to us • — phenomena, to use the Greek word • — have, or 
seem to have, shape and size, and they seem to move, change, and 
act on one another , but these quahties no more belong to them 
as they are in themselves apart from the mind, than do the colours 
tastes, or odours, which also appear to be in objects and yet are 
iccogmsed to be mere appearances Mind, it was now argued 
supplies not only the senso^ qualmes of^ objects it perceiver" 
hut their otHer quJioes also ’ 

Tins was a devastating result, and what gave it its power 
was the line of thought by which Kant supported it He was 
revolutionary not only m the conclusions he reached, but also 
m the method by which he reached them The very argument 
which seemed to Galileo to show that pnmary quahties belonged 
to things-in-thcmsclvcs, viz the contention that they were 
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necessary and indispensable to expencncc, \\as turned by Kant 
uuo a proof tlut they depend on the mind Tlic argument m 
detail 15 a difficult one, and if this were a formal treatise on 
philosophy we should have to spend some time on it But 
a summary treatment is possible here, and the argument may 
be shortened by leaving out mucli that is necessary for a 
proper understandmg of Kant, but has no direct bcarmg on 
Schopenhauer 

Rant’s mam argument, roundly stated, is as follows In 
reference to external objects^ real objects as we would usually 
call them, w c find ourselves makmg statements which arc not 
denved from expencncc, and which we nevertheless regard as 
true How IS It possible to do this > How is it possible to make 
statements about objects a pnort, which must be true whatc\cr 
the objects may be ? To this Kant tcpUcs in effect that it is 
possible because there arc certam conditions to which all objects 
must conform m order to become objects of expencncc , and 
a k^e pare of the fine Cntique is an analysis of these condic ons 
We need not follow him mto it, and may content ourseKeT 
with a reference to the three features which enter mto Schopen- 
hauer’s scheme These are space, tune and ca usahty All obtects 
o f_expen enc e_mu^ exisf^m ^ace and time._t hey m ust have a 
cause and must issue m effects Any object not m space, not m 
time, aiidjip t su bject to-caus^ty. could not be expenenyd py 
us It would be nothing for us at all This is the first part of the 
argument 

But these are only conditions which objects must obey if 
they are to enter mto our otpcnence and be known, diey are 
not conditions bmdmg on thmgs-m-tbcmselvcs They ran be 
apphed only to objects which, as it were, are wiUmg to submit 
to them. The mint! js legislatmg and laymg down rules, telling 
objects what they must do if they are to enter experience » and 
the legislation can only apply to olyccts which are prepared to 
be dictated to, and which will do what they are told. If the 
mmd were dealing with completely mdependent thmgs, with 
tiungs-m-thcmselvcs, it could not take up this commandmg 
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attitude, It would have to follow thingg^and conform to them, it 


could not go beyond what is ^ven f Conseq uently, if in respect \ 
»ncd above, : 


of those important features mentioned above, space, time and 
causahty, the imnd d.oes not follow objects but requires them to 
follow It and conform to it, then the objects m question cannot ' 
be things-in-themselves That is the second part of the argumenT) 
The conclusion is that the world of expenence, m space, m 
tune, and full of objects bound together m causal relations, is a 
nund-dependent world , and although it seems real, and behaves 
m an orderly fashion, and can be called empirically real, it is 
not idtimately so , it is not a world of thmgs-in-themselves, 
the world as it would be apart from our mtellectual interference 
with It 

Schopenhauer accepts this point of view, but he tnes to 
improve and simphfy the at^ument m favour of it, and m so 
^oing he returns m certam respects to the philosophy ^ofB erkeley.. 
S^ CCT and object, he says, are correlative to one another, they 
S^end on one another, and neither can exist apart from the other 
If there is no object of knowledge, there cannot be a knowing 
subject , if there is no knowing subject, there cannot be a known 
object. But the whole world of expenence, with all it contains, 
consists only of knoivn objects, and it exists only m experience 
‘The world IS my idea”, says Schopenhauer, somethmg presented 
to my consciousness, and ideas and presentations have no existence 
apart from the mmd Until the first mind appeared there was 
no world of expenence at all, only a world of things-in-them- 

selves From which it follows that the world of expenence 

the world as idea — is not ultimately real , it is not a thinc-m- 
itsel^ 

'"Of course, for Schopenhauer, as for Kant, the world as idea 
die phenomenal world as it may be called, has to the uninitiated 
charactcristicsv,KichgiveitaUthcappcatanccof a realworld It 
u orderly and organised, it consists of bodies m space and time 
ngidl) governed by causal laws, and admitting no arbitrariness' 
or mcohcrcnce If it is m some respects, as Schopenhauer m 
sists, like the stuff that dreams arc made on, it is a remarkabi' 
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consistent and persistent dream, where things luppen in accord- 
ance witli the most unbending laws tlut the human mind can 
devise. For Schopenhauer. as_f or Kant, t he phenom enal jvodd. 
IS a rcalm'oTnrcessity, not of capnee and fiincy : the world of 
the t j^gjn-itsclfrthc nonmenal world^Md ITalbne, is fr^affd’ 
unconstraine d. , 

"We arc not called upon to pass judgment on this view here 
Let us rather take up another attitude ; let us overcome our 
natural rductance to accept a view so subversive of our ordinary 
notions, and apparently so much m conflict with common-sense, 
and let us put ourselves as flir as we are able at the Kantian pomt 
of view. 

If we do so, we are at once led to ask : What has happened 
to the real wor l d, to the w orld.of.thinesjiSh^se lves ^ To_ 
ttiis question several repUes have b een gwen, and of these dirce 
TOy ^ m eriQoned . A cc ordm g to the flnc.,of themy..th&. ro a L 
worldjus disappeared : there is no <nr>i Nothing exis ts 
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of the real ■world This is, m genenl, the view taken by Schopen- 
h aueip 

Schopenhauer emphasises the failure of the.undersJanding to 
^rasp~the essence ^thingg ^bac nce, he thinks, may be divided 
into two parts The first, which he calls Morphology, states 
and descnbes the various kinds of thmgs that there are in the 
world, “ the various permanent, organised, and therefore de- 
finitely determined forms m the constant change of individuals ” 
The second, Etiology, is concerned with cause and effect, and 
shows how one change necessarily conditions and brings forth 
a certain other change ” Neither of these activities or branches 
of knowledge, however, can give us what we require Mor- 
phology presents us with many forms, but it does not explain 
them , they are there, and we can recogmse them, but they 
“ remain always strange to us, and stand before us hke hiero- 
glyphics which we do not understand ” Nor is Edology more 
successful It tells us, at most, when phenomena will appear and 
disappear, but it throws no bght upon dieir inner nature Know- 
ledge thus, in the strict scientific sense of the term, is confined to 
the surface of thmgs, to mere phenomena , it cannot penetrate 
bc^di the surface to reali ^'^J 

\This a rgument imphes, of course, that there is somethmg 
bemnd the surface show, some inner reality , and the question 
may well be asked, 'What have we to do with it ’ If it entirely 
escapes out understanding, what nght have wc even to assert 
Its existence ^ The reply which Schopenhauer makes to this 
challenge is one of the most characteristic features of his system 
Reahty has two sides, an outer and an inner The outer is 
that which we have briefly considered, the world as idea But 
this IS only the secondary and denvanve aspect, dependent on 
the fimcaomnq^ of mdividual human brains The otbej; 

IS primary, permanent, indestructible, and consntutes the ultunate 
r^ty of cverythmg Consequently, it consntutes our own 
ulumate reahty But, says Schopenhauer, we can apprehend 
ourselves in Uvo ways We are objects m space, and as such can 
’ W crU as IViU and Idea, § 17 
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be found there and studied like any other objects But we arc 
also aware of ourselves from within, and arc immediately con- 
SCTOUS of our own bemg, as Iivmg, stnvmg, w'llling A number 
of terms might be used to denote this inner aspect , from them 
Schopenhauer selects the word will Outwardly, he asserts, we 
are bodies, mwardly ^vlll These two, however, body and will, 
are not two separate things connected as cause and effect — such 
a view would place both m the phenomenal world. On the 
contrary, they are the same thmg from different aspects, the 
outside and the inside, the phenomenon and the noumcnon 

Schopenhauer quickly extends this view The pnnaples of 
saentific knowledge — space, time and causahty, comprehen- 
sively summed up together by Schopenhauer as the law of 
sufficient reason — do not apply to the thing-in-itself The 
world of thmgs-m-tbemseivcs is not broken up mto parts, there 
are not many instances of the thing-in-itself, acting and reacting 
on one another The real is not fractured by the differences 
which time and space introduce into the phenomenal world, and 
m a profound sense it is an undivided unity Thus the reahty 
which appears m%vardly to the mdividual as his own will is the 
same reahty as that which appears in all things Hence m 
the will, the immediate experience of oneself, there is revealed 
the inner nature of things All things mwardly and ultimately 
are wdhi 

'f^s posmon must not be misunderstood The will which 
IS thus the reahty m and behmd all nature, is not to be regarded 
as m Itself consaous, much less self^ionsaous In us it reaches 
consaousness, but that is not its general character The will is 
prior to the understanding, and the latter is merely an adjunct 
to It, a means which it develops at a certam levcL Inmnncally 
die will IS blmd, and ulamately, even m the human beme, itis_ 
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spring from the -swill itself And in the last resort these ends are 
only apparent, and have no value Reason, as it were, helps us 
to go to the place to which we want to go, but there is no reason 
why we should want to go there , and if we do reach it we are 
no better off than before Human hfc, thus, in the last analysis, 
IS completely purposeless , it has ho inore goal to achieve, no 
more fmahty to reach, than the waves of the sea, and it is merely 
one form of the endless, pomtless, smving and change which, 
for Schopenhauer, i s charactensne of nature m all its forms, from 
the highest to the lowest “ It is a tale told by an idiot, full ol 
sound and fur y, signifym^ nothmg 

Iflhlrpicture ol unmixed gloomliad been all that Schopen- 
hauer had to offer, his importance would have been small, but 
it IS only one part of his view, and much of his influence is denved 
from the other side of his philosophy, which provides a gospel 
of salvation from the miseries of this present world 

There arc two ways, accordin g to Schopenhauer, by -which 
we^nuv attain to happin«s U n^of these is fou nd_imthe peiceo- 
ot beauty, the other in the moral life We may considw 
"tKcimcpanrely " 

Ordinary scientific knowledge, dependent on what we may 
call the Understandmg, is incapable of freeing us from the ever- 
rccurrmg wants of the msatiablc will The understanding m its 
ordinary use is the servant of the will, and since the root of the 
evil lies m the %vill itself, the Understanding is unable to cure it 
In order to reach happiness, wc must, in some way, escape from 
the cver-tummg wheel and have rest 

It IS possible, Schopenhauer thinks, for this to happen The 
witclhgcncc, if it 15 powerful enough, may cease to be dominated 
by temporary needs and fimte purposes, and may, for a time at 
least, be a master m its own house Freed from the dominion 
of the will. It can get beneath the surface of things, and come 
nearer to the thing-m-itsclf This. Sdiopcnhaucr thinks, is 
achieved m the perception of beaut) 

The wiU, the thing-m-itscIf. it ohjccQfied, eccordmR to 
Schepcniuuer, m too suget The fiitt tUge produces rftotc 
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fonns of existence which were referred to abo\c m connection 
\vith morphology, and the second presents these forms m space 
and time. Space and time arc not constitutive principles of things, 
they are merely prmciplcs of mulnphaty , and determine where, 
when and how often a kmd of thing appears, how many there are 
of It they do not touch its essence or nature The constitutive 
pnnaples which he behind space and. time and which enter mto 
the appearance, Schopenhauer, following Plato, calls Ideas, and 
these Ideas stand, as it were, half-way between the phenomenal 
and the noumenal world They arc, sayt Schopenhauer, the 
first objectification of the thing-m-iisclf Taken abstractly, 
however, as ordinary conceptions are taken, as instruments to 
fimte purposes and subordinated to the service of the will, they 
do not free us from the wheel of hfe. But they can be taken m 
another way They are present in things and can be perceived 
there If we look at an object apart from all the considerations 
of our ordinary needs and apart from the context in which the 
object happens to stand, and see withm it the Idea, the consQtuave 
form, then we have an apprehension of beauty which lifb us 
above time and space, and frees us from the dominion of the finite 
will This hberated mind which pcrcavcs the mdividual object, 
not as a mere individual thmg, but as an embodiment of a timeless 
or eternal nature, and apprehends it not as a means to any purpose, 
but for the sake of the Idea it shows forth, is itself more than 
an individuaL Subject and olyect, Schopenhauer tells us, are 
-orrelagve , and when the ob j ect becomes thus unh rrsal, _thS 
tubiect takes on a new charnrtpr, and becomes umversal also 
tn perceiving beauty, whether in nature or m art, the individual 
mmd l oses some o f itOmutanen-am I -bgcomes_ii ni\er<al 

It follows fiom Schopenhauer’s view that there is beauty 
ever^Tvhere Beauty is not the prerogative of certain olyects, 
natural or artificial, although there arc .some ohiects in which 
[t IS found and recognised more readily than m others, objects 
in which the task of ignormg the momentary circumstances and 
settmg aside the urge of dwirc is made easy for us But the 
Idea can be found m anything, and, properly taken, every object 
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can be seen as beautiful The mind which can achieve this vision, 
and especially the mind whidi can present the vision to others, 
Schopenhauer calls genius 

There is one exception, however, to this conception of 
beauty, one form of art whidi the formula does not fit, viz 
music , and m &cmg the problem which thus anses Schopen- 
hauer has all the merit of boldness Music is not the perception 
of Ideas, and it approaches reahty even more closely than the 
Ideas do , it is a direct expression, without any mediation, of 
the will, of the thing-m-itself Since the same reahty is presented 
m music and m the other arts, there is a parallehsm between 
them, which Schopenhauer is careful to trace , but there is no 
identity Music goes straight to the heart of things, and therem 
hes Its universal appeal It does not give knowledge, but while 
It lasts. It frees us from space, nme and causahty, from finite need 
and purpose, and brings us into direct contact with the unchanging 
real 

The other means of escape from the tyranny of the wdl is 
through the moral hfe, and for the present a brief statement of 
Schopenhauer’s view will suffice For him sympathy, feeling 
With others, is the foundation of morahty As one would expect 
from the general tenor of his doctrine, Schopenhauer regards 
egoism as the natural and inevitable basis of behaviour, and even 
in the moral hfe that basis is not abandoned Sympathy is a form 
of egoism, but it is a form where the difference between in- 
dividuals has disappeared, and where the agent feels that what 
happens to others happens to himself also Schopenhauer is not 
makmg the cynical suggestion that we feel sympathy for others 
because of some benefit to ourselves as individuals , he maintains 
on the contrary that m true sympathy we leave the limited 
individual point of view behmd altogether In moral action 
egoism and altruism become directly one, and it is this direct 
umon of these opposites which gives Schopenhauer’s teaching 
Its peculiar character, and enables him to contend that m goodness 
the mdividual escapes from the dictates of the individual will and 
attains to reahty and rest 
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But m the end Schopenhauer witlidraws a httic The per- 
ception of beauty cannot be maintained for ever It comes m 
moments of glory which compensate for much of the sufienng of 
existence But the universal self which thus appears is still 
limited by the pressure of ordinary life , ordinary needs return 
and the vision fades 

So, too, moral action prowdes times when we nse abose our 
mdividuahty and are brought close to reality But these tunes 
also arc fleetmg, and the main part of the hfc of the good man 
IS still occupied by those w*ants, and needs, and dissatisfactions 
which are the routine of existence 

Full salsation, therefore, cannot be attained unless w c renounce 
all the purposes of ordinary life, hold ourselves loose to all its 
pleasures as w ell as its pains, stnve after none of its satisfactions, 
and live as ascetics and saints 

It may be worth while in concluding this chapter to compare 
m Its ultunate import the view which we havejust outlined, with 
another view, which in one form or another we shall ha\e 
frequently before us in the sequel This latter view is tradiDona! 
m our culture, going at least as far back as Socrates, and is perhaps 
the prevailing tendency m Western philosophy It thinks of 
the True, the Good, the Beautiful, as distinct but concordant 
aspects of one reahty, and bcheves that the pursuit of them 
follows convergent paths which ultimately umte It was ex- 
pressed m Socrates’ dictum that Virtue is Knowledge, taken not 
m the mistaken sense that virtue can be taught m a classroom, 
but m the profbunder one that knowledge mvolvcs the whole 
mind and diat the Good when truly seen is so fair that men cannot 
but follow It More than two thousand years later it became even 
more fully exphcit m Hegel’s behef that the real is the rational 
It IS a tendency which, m spite of evil uses by evil men, accepts 
aneruce aa wocthy of study, wot only because, it ministers to man’s 
needs, but also because it wndens his purposes, informs his aims, 
and shows new potcnacs of happmess It beheves also that the 
highest good hes not m what is pnvate and exclusive, but m 
what is common and open to all men , and that the Kmgdom of 
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Heaven is not a distant other-worldly refuge for the ^hte, but 
should come on earth and establish itself among ordinary men 
It IS something wider than any philosophy, less dogmatic than 
any creed , it is a hope, an assumption It has guided many 
thinkers of many schools, giving a sober but unshaken optimism 
to their teaching, and making them regard knowledge as a hght 
which, m spite of many shadows and obscurities, will issue m 
full day and shine on all the earth 

With this attitude of mind Schopenhauer is sharply m con- 
flict For him knowledge does not lead to reahty, and docs not 
give peace Beauty and Goodness, it is true, take us towards 
the thing-m-itself, and away from the miseries and illusion of 
hfe, but they are only difflcolt mountam paths, not broad high- 
ways where all may go , and it is doubtful whether they can 
carry the traveller to his journey’s end In contrast with the 
cry for “ more hfe and fuller ’ , Schopenhauer preaches the 
renunciation of hfe, and declares that it is “ best not to be ”, 
Over his world there is never a clear sky or a bright sun The 
heavens are covered by murky thunder-clouds, through nfts m 
which a few rays of broken hght gleam fitfully on snow-clad 
peaks, leaving in deeper gloom the valleys and the plains and all 
the dwellings of men 
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MOODS 

In his review of his tsvo years* studentship at Leipzig, Nie tzsche 
tells us how, at the end of O ctobe r i86s» he first came acro ss 
Schopenhauer's writuies, a nd what the effect was on him 

“In •young people, if for the rest they have a tendency to 
BvaKokia [Discontent], lU-humours and annoyances of a personal 
kmd are wont readily to take on a general character At that 
time I was hangmg in the air with a number of pamfiil experi- 
ences and disappointments, without Kelp, •without fundamental 
pnnaples, without hope, and without one fnendly memory To 
feshion for myself a suitable bfc of my outi was my effort from 
mommg oil night , to that end I broke off the last of the supports 
which bound me to my past at Bonn I tore the bond between 
me and that assoaaoon [r e Frattcema] In the happy seclusion 
of my rooms I was able to gather myself together, and when I 
did meet friends, it was only Mushacfcc and von Gersdorff •who 
for their part went about with similar views — Imagme now 
what effect the rcadmg of Schopenhauer’s mam work must 
produce m such orcumstances One day I happened to find this 
book m old Rohn’s second-hand book shop, picked it up without 
knowing anythmg about it and turned over the leaves I know 
not what daemon whispered to me ‘ Take this book home 
with you ’ At all events it happened contrary to my usual habit 
not to be too hasty in buying books At home I direw myself 
•with the treasure I had acquired into the comer of the sofa and 
began to let that forceful gloomy gemus work upon me Here 
where every Ime cned renunciation, denial, resignation, here I 
saw a mirror m which I desened the world, life and my own soul 
m frightful grandeur Here there gazed at me the full, un- 
moGved sunhke eye of art, here I saw sickness and heahng, exile 
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and a place of refuge, hell and heaven The need to know one’s 
self, even to gnaw at one’s self, laid a powerful hold on me To 
this very day there remain as evidences for me of that sudden 
change the uneasy melanchohc pages of my diary for that time, 
•with their useless self-accusabons and their desperate lookmg 
upward for the healmg and rcshapmg of the whole kernel of 
man Draggmg all my quahaes and aspirations m front of the 
Forum of a gloomy self-contempt, I was bitter, imjust and im- 
bridled in the hatred directed against myself Even bodily 
penances were not lackmg For example, for fourteen days on 
end, I forced myself to go to bed only at two o’clock and to leave 
It exactly at six o’clock agam A nervous irntabihty overcame 
me, and "who kno'ws to what length of folly I might not have 
proceeded, had not the enticements of hfe, of vamty, and the 
compulsion of regular studies worked m the opposite direction ” ‘ 
Nietzsche soon began to proclaim his newly found theory of 
pessimism, and his letters home were filled •with echoes of the 
doctrine of despair Having settled do'wn in the Umvcrsity, 
he wntes home to say so, but immediately begins to morahse 
“ We have once more got back mto the grooves of ordinary 
work, thoughts, drudgery, recreations ”, he says , how import- 
ant the day is for me now, and how much is decided or must 
he dcaded m the narrow chambers of the bram ” * This is bad 
enough, but there is worse bchmd ‘‘Do you really bear so hghdy 
this completely contradictory existence, where nothing is dear 
except that it is unclear ^ ” Then, after a few more generahties, 
he commends resignation as preached by primitive Chnsoanity. 
Knowmg that hfe is miserable, and that its allurements enslave 
us, wc should abstain from the good things of hfe, be mean to 
QutscKcs and loving to others “ Docs hfe then become bear- 
able > ” he asks ‘ Certainly,” he replies, ” because its burden 
c\cr grows less, and no bonds fetter us to it It is bearable 
because it may be cast aside without pain ” ’ 

Knowing her Fntz, the good mother thought that he had been 
upset by the non-amval of a box of books, but even after the 
• 'Worts, \ oLxm p * Nov 1865 
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books turned up the letters continued m the same strain So 
she protested She told him that tlicy in Naumburg ^\lshed to 
hear of his doings and life m Leipzig, but that they could dispense 
wth the discussions of general philosophy Elizabeth, Iio^scver, 
thought that her hero could do no svrong , and ■when Fntz 
came home for the Clmstmas holidays he found her wearing 
an unwontcdly solemn face, and tittering profound observations 
about the difficulties and obscuntics of existence At first he was 
puzzled, but when he realised wliat lud happened, he confessed 
that he preferred her unconverted 

Discouraged at home, the preacher earned his doctrine abroad 
His only two intimate friends of this penod, Mushackc and von 
Gersdorff, soon became adherents of the nesv gospel, and the 
three felt themselves united by the bond of a common fiuth 
Then they looked round for others who might also be brought 
within the fold One such convert Nietzsche desenbed as w orthy 
of note This was a lad Romundt, from Stade m Hanover He 
had a shrill voice, which jarred on the car at first and which 
offended Nietzsche untd he learned to ignore it '* He was m 
an unhappy state”, says Nietzsche “In no direction did his 
talented nature show hun a definite aim to strive for The 
elements of an mvesUgator, poet philosopher, were uncomfort- 
ably mixed, so that he consumed himself in eternal discontent ” * 
He was easily persuaded of the inherent misery of existence and 
of the salvation to be found for the ihte m art and the ascetic 
hfe 

The good news, of course, was soon commumcated to 
Deussen by letter , but he proved to have a mmd of his ovm, and 
the cnucal attitude which he adopted gave nsc to a passing cool- 
ness between him and Nietzsche In the spring of 1 870, however, 
he too became a bchever and Nietzsche wrote to him mjoy 
“ Now at last a long-continued estrangement between us has 
broken down, and after it we now both speak the same language 
and no longer attach different meanings to the same words 
Perhaps Nietzsche cannot hdp adding ‘ you might have been 
‘ Works wJ X3a,p 51 
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spared the rather toilsome, rough and indirect road, and come 
by a more natural and gentle path to the higher level of culture 
which you have now reached, if we had always been together 
At least you are the last of all my friends to have found the way 
to wisdom ” Deussen, however, if tardy, proved one of the 
stoutest of the recruits, and became m the end Schopenhauer’s 
most brilliant philosophic follower and the editor of the standard 
edition of his works 

With othcK Nietzsche was not so successful, and he mentions 
one, Wisser, on whom the propaganda had no effect Nietzsche 
found him a good-natured, rather simple soul, who was easily 
captured by short-hved enthusiasms, and who could not maintain 
himself for an yjength of time at the required pitch of gloom 
He preferred /ffobnoBbm^ with children and ordinary people, 
and was most at home m a simple rustic life In the end Nietzsche 
gave him up as lacking m philosophic depth and unwilling to 
take the trouble to prepare mmd for deep thought 

Nietzsche’s general outlook at this tune is well shown by a 
letter to von Gersdorff dated 7th April 1866 After referring 
to the work on which he was engaged, he says “ Three things 
are my recreations, but rare recreations, my Schopenhauer, 
Schumann’ s music, and lasdy lonely walks ” He tells of one such 
walk, taken when a thunderstorm was brewing As the heavy 
threatening clouds gathered he hastened to a small hut on the 
top of a hil], where he found a man, watched by his son, killing 
two kids Then there was a flash of hghtning, and the storm 
broke, accompamed by a heavy down&U of had Stirred by 
the violence, and perhaps also moved by the sight of the knife 
^d the spilled blood, Nietzsche felt strangely thnllcd and 
c^ted He rejoiced m the demonstration of power, free from 
^ considerations of good and evil, — pure will, without the 
Roubles of the intellect How strong • How happy t ” The 
^^ple IS not quite orthodox here, but for the moment we may 
pass over the heresy which » peeping through 
, letter then goes on to di^s a sermon which Nietzsche 
hid recently heard on the text, Chnstiamty, the Faith which 
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has overcome the World As a plea for Christianity he rejects 
It, but m It he finds something, pcriiaps much, -with which he 
could agree “If Christianity**, he says, “means bebcf in a 
historical event or a historical person, I have nothmg to do with 
this Chnstiamty But if it means, m short, need for salvaaon, 
then 1 can treasure it, and not be offended when it tries to dis- 
cipline the philosophers . ” 

He ends with a complamt of his inabihty to find a satisfactory 
pulpit for his gospel “ It 1$ of course extremely annoying for 
us ”, he says, “ to hold back, our soli y oung and powerful Schopen- 
hauer thoughts half-expressed m this way, and always to have 
this difference between theory and practice as a burden on our 
hearts For this I know of no consolation ; on the contrary I 
am m need of it" 

In Nietzsche’s wntmgs at this period, and indeed at any 
other, there is Lttle discussion of the purely theoretic basis on 
which Schopenhauer’s theory rests it was not this side of the 
doctrine which impressed hra Indeed he may have been in- 
fluenced as much m this regard by Lange as by Schopenhauer 
il^ge’s History cf Materiatism, written mainly fiom a Kantian 
^omt ot view, a p pwe^ 'm i860, an d Niem^e riaiTit at once 
"in a letter to von Gersdortt, dated'September 1866, he sums up 
Lange’s conclusions in three propositions 

** I The world ofsensc is the product of our organisation. 

2 Our visible (bodily) organs, like all other parts of the 
phenomenal world, arc only images of an unkno^vn object. 

3 Our real organisation thus remains just as unknown to us 
as real external things We have before us only the product 
of both- 

Thus the true bang of the thing, the thing-m-itself, is not 
only unknown to us, but even the conception ofitis nather more 
nor less than the last oSsprmg of an opposition conditioned by 
our organisation, concerning which we do not know whether it 
has any meanmg at aU outnde our experience Consequently, 
thinks Lange, leave philosophers fice, provided that henceforth 
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they edify us Art is free, evov m the realm of conceptions 
Who will contradict a proposition of Beethoven, and who %vill 
charge Raphael’s Madonna with error ^ 

You see that even from this most severe critical standpoint 
our Schopenhauer remains to us If philosophy is art, then even 
Haym nmy hide his face hefote Schopenhauer , if philosophy is 
to edify, I do not hnow of any philosopher who edifies more than 
Schopenhauer ” 

Two points are worthy of note m this letter In the first 
place, Nietzsche summanscs from Lange, rather clumsily it is 
true, but apparwitly with agreement, a view which would render 
invahd the greater part of Schopenhauer’s teachmg The thing- 
in-itself, we are told, is unknowable We expect that but 
there is more The very conception of it is an idea which arises 
only withm experience, and is a consequence of the way m which 
we happen to be made There is no reason to beheve that it has 
any apphcauon beyond experience This, of course, is Kantian 
doctrine, and if it is accepted it provides an effective barrier to 
Schopenhauer’s assertion that the will is the reality behind every- 
thing and the source of expenencc itself There is no sign, 
however, that Nietzsche tecogmsed the mcompaubdicy of the 
two theories , on the contrary, he thinks that Lange leaves the 
Way open for “ our Schopenhauer ” 

Secondly, it is ohvious that what Nietzsche expects from 
Schopenhauer is not pure saence, but something which will 
satisfy his emotional needs He is prepared to concede that 
philosophy should be regarded as art and valued for the edification 
It brings Wc may therefore ask why Nietzsche found Schopen- 
hauer so edifying 

The answer to this question has already been suggested, but 
It may be amplified 

The feeling of mfenonty and the sense of sin are not far 
^patt, and the cure of both — at least one form of cure — in- 
volves the confession of guilt But confession is painful, and if 
it IS consciously incomplete, it is apt to lead to further and greater 
distress Schopenhauer provides a ready-made confession, which 
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leaves nothing untold, for it dccbrcs that all life is futile and 
wrong There is satisbction in ha\'ing one's confession thus 
made for one and covered by a formula which includes all one s 
acts and those of otlicr men also m an all-embracing sweep In 
tlus way a pessimistic philosopliy like that of Schopenhauer 
contains some of the elements commonly reserved to religious 
cxpcnencc 

Further, rehgious confession is intended to lead to repentance, 
a permanent abandomng of old acts and old values Schopen- 
hauer’s philosophy has this clement also It emphasises the 
futihty of ordmary experience and requires its follower to turn 
his back on all the seeming pleasures of the unregenerate will 

But now a difFcrcnce arises Of course there arc some 
rehgions, such as pnrmave Buddhism, where this renunciation 
IS earned to the end, and where the lughest form of hfe is one 
which has abandoned everything, and, in complete mdiffercncc, 
awaits final release Such an element, as we have seen, is present 
in Schopenhauer’s teaching But pnmmve Buddhism is hardlj' 
typical and most rehgions demand, and offer, a reinstatement 
of positive values m hfe, here or elsewhere, m a form which the 
heart of man can apprccutc Schopenhauer, it is true, tries to 
meet this demand jso and m this hfe, by means of art and 
morals, he offers a vision and cxpcnencc of realty, which quietens 
the restlessness of desire and brings peace But the method by 
which Schopenhauer seeks to achieve this end differs radically 
from that of such a rchgion as Chnstiamty Chnsoamty oSers 
a redeemer Man cannot save himself and apart from the free 
unmented grace of God, he is lost In acceptmg the gift of 
grace, man must surrender himself wholly and receive a new 
spirit and a new nature throughout Of coune, m the great 
m^onty of cases, this attitude is not fully realised m pracDce, 
but it IS a genume part not only of Chnsuan behef but of the 
expenence of the samts 

In Schopenhauer’s philosophy, on the other hand, the bdiever 
must save himself By his mtnnsic meat he must raise himself 
above the fiitihties of hfe, and by his own arnstic and moral 
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capacity attain to the good Thus even m lus general and appar- 
ently all-cmbracing con&ssion, the follower of Schopenhauer 
keeps something back, an inherent power and tendency which 
requires no repentance He is liable, tlicrcforc, to be infected by 
what the Christian would call “spiritual pndc” Salvation is 
for the fc%Y those few have not been chosen by the mercy of 
God, but have redeemed themselves by their own might 

Perhaps the most alluring and insidious form of this spiritual 
pndc — for such it is, whether it is justified or not — is that 
which looks for salvation to the pcrcepuon of beauty Morahty, 
although lughly dcsirahle, is so often commended, and, theoretic- 
ally at least, IS witlun the reach of so many, that it is apt to appear 
extremely dull The pow cr to perceive and to create beauty, on 
the other hand, implies something out of t)ie ordinary range, and 
belongs properly to the man of gemus 

Moreover, SchopenJuuer teaches that the man of gemus is 
®pt, by virtue of lus very good quahucs, to be out of touch wth 
ordinary men and ordmary things, and to be clumsy m dealing 
with the affairs of the world Takmg i term from student slang, 
Schopenhauer calls the ordmary man i Philistine The Phihstme 
IS the a/nouo-oe av^p, the man without the Muses, without taste, 
unpolished, rude, boorish In spite ofa human brain he hves more 
or less at an animal level, and has no spmtual needs and enjoy- 
ments The mtcUigcnce in which he exceeds the brute is ex- 
pended on a dreary round which never satisfies dances, theatres, 
social gatherings, cards, games of chance, horses, women, drink, 
travel 'When higher things arc brought to his notice, he resents 
their intrusion, for they give him a feclmg of inferiority, and 
he has a deep distrust and even dislike for the man of gemus 
Prom which it is easy for the true bchever to conclude that, if 
he IS not at home with ordinary men, the fault hes m them The 
fiitihty of the world is their fiitibty rather than his own he is the 
one just man, who needs no rcpoitance 

All this IS heady doctrine for a young man, consaous of much 
“mard power, out of touch widi his fellows, taking himself and 
nte with gnm seriousness, and clamouimg m weakness and 
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failure for strength, independence and justification “ You arc 
strong,” Schopenhauer hints , ** your apparent failure is the 
fiiult of others, not of younelf The times arc out of joint, but if 
you arc true to yourself ^ou ivill wm salvation ” 

If this gospel IS accepted and preached, we must expect to 
hear from the missionary about culture, and about the gulf 
between the man of culture and the crow d And when w e exam- 
ine the conception of culture offered to us, we shall expect to find 
that It IS mtnnsically for the few, highly mdividual m its content, 
remote from the common pursuits of men, and mdependent of 
^the relationships of ordinary social hfe 

During the two years which Nietzsche spent at Leipzig, 
maturing, acqumng a command of the classic^ languages and 
htcrature, absorbing a philosophy, and endeavouring to bring bis 
thoughts and life into some kind of umty, events were occurring 
which had a disturbing effect on him After his first semester 
his fiicnds began to leave him Mushacke went off* to Berlin, and 
von Gersdorff* disappeared to Nuremberg on military service 
Then the Austro-Prussian war broke out Leipzig was Prussian 
m outlook, but the Saxon sympathies of the country round it 
were on the Austrian side Nietzsche, who came from Prussian 
Saxony, regarded himself as a Prussian, and showed himself as 
naively patriotic as the most unphilosophic man Wnung home 
m May i86<5, he congratulates himself on keepmg war specula- 
tions out of his letter, “ for a Knegsrat [a council of war] is a 
gruesome beast ”, but he ends with a jmgle of verse m which 
he conveys the hmt that he may soon be a Prussian grenadier 
He volunteered for service, but was rejected on account of his 
eyesight 

In June, just after the outbreak of war and before the mam 
battle bad been jomed, he wrote home agam I hope that you 
have been getting a ncsvspaper and following keenly the decisive 
events which recent weeks have produced The danger m which 
Prussia lies is tremendously great , that it should be able, e\ en by 
a complete victory, to carry out its policy, is quite impossible 
To found a umtary German state in this revolutionary way is a 
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dc\ cr tnck of Bismarck’s He lias courage and ruthless consist- 
ency, but he imdcr-cstirmtcs the moral force m the people 
Anyhow, the last mo\cs on the chess-board were fivourablc 
above all he succeeded in pushing a brge, if not the greater, part 
of the blame on to Austria 

Our position is simple When a house is on fire, one docs not 
ask first who is to blame for the fire, but puts it out Prussia is on 
fire, wlut has to be done IS to save It That is the general feeling ” 

On 3td July the dcasivc battle of Komggratz, or Sadow’a, 
took place, and m the same month — the exact date is not given 
— Nietzsche wrote to von Gersdotff Von Gersdorff’s brother, 
having taken part m the Prussian advance through Bohemia, 
had been wounded, and Nietzsche got some news of him from a 
soldier m the hospital in Leipzig “ The soldier said, they could 
not keep up with his impetuousness he was always on ahead, 
and was wounded by the cut of a sabre m a fight with three This 
will have been a ume of great excitement for you But we must 
be proud to have such an army, yes even — horrihtk dietn — to 
possess such a government, which docs not merely put the national 
programme on paper but maintains it wth a vast expenditure of 
money and blood, even against the great French tempter, Louis 
Ic diahlt ” 

It IS of some interest to note the extent of Nietzsche’s patnot- 
ism at this tune Bismarck was endeavouring to thrust Austria 
out of Germany, to depnve France of her influence there, and 
to make Pnissu supreme Such a plan, of course, was not 
Welcome to France or Austria, and the smaller and medium states 
m Germany regarded it on the whole with dislike They did not 
Wish to be dominated by either party, and preferred to retain 
their independence and influence A representative of one of 
them, the Saxon minister Beust, proposed a compromise, ac- 
cording to which there wetc to be tluee mam powers m Germany, 
VIZ Prussia, Austria, and a combination of the middle and smaller 
states acting together as a umt, and holding the balance between 
the other Uvo But the war was altering the situauon , for the 
outcome of it was virtually decided, and the risk of French mter- 
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vcntion had come to nothing Njctzschc divined Bismarck’s 
purpose and approved of it Pnissu was to become the supreme 
po\\cr m Germany, and Germany was to be umted under 
Prussian control To achieve this end the spirit of German umt) 
must be developed, presumably by a foreign war “ A war 
against France ”, says Nietzsche, “ roust indeed call forth a unity 
of feeling m Germany , and if the populations arc one, then Herr 
von Beust, together with all the middle state pnnees, can get 
himself embalmed For their omc is past 

At no time m the last fifty years luve we been so near the 
. fulfilment of our German hopes I am beginning gradually to 
'realise that there was indeed no other milder way than the gliastly 
one of a war of annihilation ”• 

But the war wnth France was still in the future The pohucal 
fever died down after the Treaty of Prague on 23 rd August, 
the hfe of the aty went on much as before, and when the actress 
Hcdwig Raabe visited Leipzig in the summer of :866, she earned 
all by storm Nietzsche, like most of the other smdents, fell m 
love with her, from a distance As a token of regard he sent her 
a few songs, and it may not be without interest for us to see hun 
m an unusual mood, bendmgat the joints, radicr snfHy perhaps, 
and bowing with a selfdcprccatmg but ingratiating smile 

” My first wish is that you \vill not take amiss the trifling 
dedication of trifling songs from me Nothing is further from me 
than the wish by this dedication to draw your attention to my 
personahty "When other people indicate their raptures by hand 
and mouth m the theatre, t do it by a few songs , others might 
express their meaning sull better, more clearly, m poems But 
all have only one feelmg to mdicate to you how happy they have 
been for a short part of thar existence, how cordially they 
cherish withm them the memory of such a sunny glimpse of a 
perfect hfe ” Then, naturaDy enough, he brmgs himself a litde, 
though not too far, mto die picture, with a suitable touch of 
pathos “ Very deeply do I, and surely all with me, honour your 
performances with the sweetness and the pain with which my 
’ July 1866 
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own childhood comes before my soul, as one who is lost who did 
yet once exist, do I think on your hfe-likc and ever kind-hearted 
appearances (all the more so, the less hfc offers me) ” And so it 
continues, ending thus " Finally, it is my wish that even out 
oftlie tones of the accompanying songs you may hear these warm 
and grateful feelings ” ‘ 

Fiaulein Raabe, however, was only a bird of passage, and it 
13 doubtful if the composer treasured her memory for long 
'Whether she sang the songs or not is unknown 

A very different experience came to Nietzsche a httle later 
m the year Cholera broke out m the city, and he, among others, « 
fled &om It It made a deep impression on him, and twice he* 
beheved that he was attack^ by the disease, each time curing 
himself, he imagined, by constantly drinking hot water and 
inducing heavy perspiration Once he spent a night m a house 
where there lay the body of a victim awaiting bunal, and the 
horror of it did not soon leave him But the epidemic passed 
over, and although the University opened late on account of it, 
It was soon forgotten 

Early m Jan uary 1867 Aunt Rosahe di ed, and m the same 
mouth jNietzschc received word of the death of von Getsdorff’s 
elder brother In a letter to Gersdotff Nietzsche contrasts the 
two deaths and offers what consolation he can on the basis of 
Schopenhauer’s philosophy Aunt Rosahe, frail and old, had 
played her part and finished a life full of good works The only 
pain he felt in her death came from the severing of old ties But 
Gersdorff was a young man, full of vigour, a hero of the war, 
and m an uncertain world a " guiding star ” to his younger 
brother Nietzsche does not minimise the loss “ Perhaps ”, he 
says, “ his death is the greatest pam that could affect you ” Then 
he goes on ” Ah, my fhend, you have now — I note it in the 
lone of your letter — yourself experienced within you why our 
Schopenhauer praises suffering and trouble as a glorious gift, as 
the SeuTf/jos ■n-Xou? [the alternative path], to the denial of the 
'vill You have also to cxpenence the punfymg, inwardly 

* June 1866 
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quietening, force of pain It u a time in which )oucan test what 
IS true in Schopcniiauer’s teaching If the fourth book of his 
masterpiece nukes a luicful, troubled, burdensome impression 
on >ou now, if it lus not the power to raise >00 up and to lead 
)0U £rom the Molcnt oumard pam to that sad but happ) state of 
mind wluch !a)s hold of us when we hear noble music, that 
state of imnd m which we see the earthly shells fiU awa) from 
us , then may I Imc nothing more to do with this philosoph). 
He who IS filled with the pam can, and onl) he may, sa) the 
final word on such thmgs we others, standmg on the stream 
of things and of life, merely lookmg towards that dcnul of the 
■will as a Fortunate Isle, we cannot judge whether the consola- 
tion of such a philosoph) is suffiacnt also for the time of deep 
affliction ” 

But life at this umc was not all calamity and separation 
his third semester, Nietzsche became president and acknowledged" 
founder of hts philological club, and be entered Ritschl’s seminar 
He was gettmg to know the authorities in his subject, and m 
addition to Ritschl came for a trnie into close contact w*ith mo 
of them, Dmdorf and Tischcndorf But more important to him 
than his connection w 1 th either of these w as his growing friendship 
wnth the brilliant, teraperaracntal Ervvm Rohde Rohde^who 
came from Hamburg, was a year younger than Nietz sche,) and 
m his school days had proved a difficult and sclf*willcd pupil 
Fortunately he fell mto the hands ofa discnininating schoolmaster 
who realised that, although argumentative and msistcnt on hemg 
given a reason, he was not really disobedient. The boy expressed 
his views on most subjects openly, dearly, bluntly , he was 
Witt), a good mirmc and excelled m copymg peculianaes of 
speech- He spent the summer semester of 1865 at Boim studymg 
Classics and took part m the Cologne musical festival where 
Nietzsche was also a performer He too for a tune joined a 
Burschenschaft, and must have been as httle enthralled by it as 
Nietzsche was After the Ritschl-Jahn quarrel he followed 
Ritschl to Leipzig although, at first, he did not miv with the 
other Bonn men who had come wnth him He joined Nietzsche’s 
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plulological club when it was formed, and became a member of 
Ritschl’s seminar He did not come into very close contact with 
Ritschl, but was more and more attracted to Nietzsche He 
argued with him, went to concerts with him, learned to ride 
with him, and studied philosophy with him He started from 
Plato, but of course he soon became a devotee of Schopenhauer 
Gradually the two young men became mscparahle and lost 
touch with most of their other acqiiamtances 

Nietzsche’s own account, wntten at the time, is as follows 
** In a letter to myself Rohde once used the image that we two in 
the last semester ^d to a certain extent sat on an insulator This 
IS quite correct, but it only struck me after the semester was 
over Quite unintentionally, but guided by a sure mstmet, we 
spent by far the greater part of the day together We did not 
do much work in the vulgar sense of the term, and nevertheless 
we count the various days wc have lived through as gam This 
IS the only time up till now that I have found by experience that 
a firiendslup which forms itself has an ethical-philosophical back- 
ground Usually there are similar paths of study which men 
follow together But we tVrO were m fairly well-separated fields 
of saence, and were umted only m irony and mockery of philo- 
logical manners and varuties Generally we were at loggerheads, 
indeed there was an unusual number of thmgs about which we 
did not agree But as soon as the discussion reached the depths, 
the difference of opinion became silent and there rang out a 
quiet and full harmony 

At this time Rohde’s friendship meant more to Nietzsche than 
that of any other person Gersdorff was a valued and faithful 
friend, but in the letters from Nietzsche to Rohde now and for 
some tune to come, there is a greater intimacy than is to be found 
even m those to Getsdorff Nietzsche can wnte to Rohde m a 
frivolous vcm, with humorous exaggeration, knowing that he 
Will not be misunderstood, that the nght discount will be 
made, and the senous undercurrent apprecuted at its true value 
Nietzsche expresses his loneliness to both his friends, laments his 
* Works toI and p 6i f 
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mcapaaty to form new attachments ind desires both to return 
But to Rohde, and to Rohde alone, docs he mite as to a lo\er, 
from whom separauon can hardlj be real 

At the end of the summer semester of 1867, Nicmchc and 
Rohde set out on a walking tour ** As soon as I was free ”, says 
Nietzsche, ” 1 fled with fnend Rohde into the Bohemian forest, 
m order to bathe my wear) soul m nature, mountain and forest.” 
After some time they reached Mcimngcn, where the ” Futurists 
of music — the followers of Wagner — were holding a festival 
“ The Abbe Liszt presided **, says Nietzsche ” This school has 
now throwTi itself passionatdy on to Schopenhauer h sym- 
phonic poem by Hans von Bulow, ‘ Nirsana’, contained as pro- 
gramme a collection of sentences from Schopenhauer the music, 
however, was frightful On the other hand, Liszt himself, m 
one of lus sacred composiaons, had /bund the character of that 
Indian Nirvana excellently, above all m his Beatitudes, Beau 
stmt qui, etc,” * 

After the fesoval was over the two young men separated, 
Rohde preparing to spend the next winter at Kiel, Nietzsche 
tetuiTung CO his home m Naumburg 

' Letter to G^rsdorff a4tbNov and lit Dec 1867 
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THE SOLDIER AND SCHOLAR 

At the end of the summer semester of 1867, a few days before 
he left Leipzig, Nietzsche put forward the suggestion that a set 
of essays might be present^ to Ritschl by a select group of his 
students as a mark of esteem The idea was accepted, among 
others by Rohde, and Nietzsche himself began at once to consider 
a suitable subject He deaded to write on the Eagments falsely 
attributed to Demoentus, a topic which was bound to lead him 
back to a consideration of the doctrine properly to be ascribed 
to that philosopher He began to work on this subject after his 
walking tour with Rohde, and while his mind was full of it he 
set out to attend a philological congress at HaUe On the way 
to It, however, he found that he was required to serve his year 
as a so-called volunteer m the army In view of possible com- 
ing events Germany was calling up all available men, and the 
standard of eyesight demanded of recruits was lowered 

Nietzsche tned to enter one of the Guards regiments at Berlin, 
but there was no room for him there, and m the end he was 
enrolled in the Horse Artillery stationed at Naumburg From 
one point of view he was fortunate, for he was allowed to live 
at home, but he thought that he would have been better off m 
an infantry regiment He did not like his military training At 
tunes he joked about it, he bragged of his progress in ndmg, 
he even msistcd on the benefit which the discipline conferred on 
his soul But fundamentally it was alien to him 

Yes, my dear friend,” be wrote m a letter to Rohde, “ if a 
daemon should ever gmde you at an early mommg hour, say 
between five and six o’clock, to Naumburg, and by chance pro- 
pose to lead your steps mto my neighbourhood, do not be struck 
dumb by the spectacle which greets your senses Suddenly you 
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breathe the atmosphere of a stable In the dim lantcm-Iight 
forms appear There is a scraping, neighing, brushmg, knocking 
around you And in the midst of it in die garb of a groom, 
busily employed takmg away with his hands somethmg not 
mentionabic and not respectable, or groommg the nag with a 
curry comb — I shudder when I see his countenance — by the 
Dog, It IS my owm face ” * 

Halfjcst — wholly earnest , 

“ I assure you,” he goes on later, ” by the aforementioned 
Dog, my philosophy has now an opportumty of bemg pracncally 
useful to me At no moment till now have I felt a trace of de- 
pression, but very often ha\e laughed as at somethmg m a fairy- 
tale Sometimes, too, hidden under the hone’s belly, I whisper 
* Help, Schopenhauer,’ and when exhausted and covered with 
sweat I come home, I am soothed by a gbnee at the picture on 
my wntmg table , or I throw open the Vaterga which, svith 
Byron, is more congemal to me tmm ever ” * 

But in a month or two the novelty had gone and the 
humorous side was not so apparent ” My dear friend,” he 
tells Rohde, ” this life of mine at present ts \ ery lonely and joy- 
less and his letters show how much he y earned for freedom to 
return to dungs of the spint 

His mihtary training, however, came abruptly to an end 
Early in March 1868, when mounnng his horse, he was thrown 
against the pommel of the saddle and injured his breast and side 
Here IS the account of the accident which he gave to Rohde 
“ I have been suffering greatly for three weeks, and the occasion 
was a bagatelle For m ndmg I tore some muscles m my breast, 
and thus had great pams, which on the same evening produced 
a few faintin g fits Then for ten days I lay fast m the bad sense 
of the word, 1 e motionless, as if stretched out and bound with 
cords, with frightful pams, constant fever, restless day and mght, 
and an ice-pack round me Then, m addition as an evil com- 
pamon, there came an obsnnate catarrh of the stomach Finall y 
after these ten days incisions were made in my breast, and smee 
• 3 rd-( 5 diNov 1867 » isr JrdFeb 1868 
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then, lihe PhJoctetes, I have had the dehght of a strong suppura- 
tion In the tearing of those muscles much blood was displaced 
m the inside of my breast , and it has cliangcd to suppurating 
matter. I say too httle if I say that already four or five glasses 
of matter have welled forth fiom diat wound Smee that time 
1 have got out of bed agam , but my condition is lamentable 
weak as a fly, nervous as an old maid, thin as a stork 

Moreover, I have to be hfted up from a lying position , my 
whole breast feels as if bound, and all hgaments, muscles and 
sinews arc aching The day before yesterday I was out once 
again in tlie open air , and I dragged one leg after the other like 
an mvahd and was tired after quarter of an hour ” 

The wound healed slowly, and for some time there was the 
fear that an operauon would be nec«sary Towards the end of 
June Nietzsche went to Halle to consult a specialist there, but after 
a further three weeks under his care and treatment be had so 
improved that the operation was onne«:ssary 

Nietzsche, however, did not return to military duty but 
remamed on sick leave oil his year of service had expired In 
August he had his photograph taken in umform with drawn 
sabre, his helmet convemently at hand on an adjacent ornamental 
table At the end of his military year he was posted to the reserve 
as an ofEcer in die Landwchr, on condition that he served for 
anodicr month m the spring of 1869 “ Since sooner or kter a 
war IS unavoidable,” he wrote, “ and as there is no prospect of 
getting entirely free from the imhtary fetters, the promotion to 
Lieutenant in the Landwchr is of the greatest value ” ‘ The war 
came, but not till 1870, and by that time Nietzsche was no longer 
a German subject 

Dunng the penod of his military service Nietzsche’s enthusi- 
asm for classical study rose to a high pitch, and he lamented his 
temporary mabihty to pursue it Indeed much of his scanty 
leisure was spent m planning projects to be carried out when he 
regamed his freedom When on sick leave after his accident he 
■was able to devote himself entirely to any studies he fevoured 
• To Rokde, gdi Oct 186S 
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and at the end of his military jear he returned to Lapzig no 
longer as an ordinary student — a state of pupilage \shich he 
now found msupportable — but as a prospeeme Pnvitdozcnt, 
or University tcaclicr, free to follow his own inclinations He 
was high m favour with Ritschl, Jus essay jon TJte So urces of, 
_PiOgaies I^cjUus had_rccaved ac^cmic praise, he had won the 
respect of the serious students at the University, had made sc\ eral 
useful friendships among them, and was becoming knosvn to 
distmguishcd members of the staff One of Leipzig’s most 
fcmous scholars, Curaus, had shosvn himself friendly, and 
Cumus’s svifc lud also made herself agreeable to Nietzsche, so 
that Nietzsche could tell Rohde that between himself and them 
there had ansen an ** mdcstrucoblc cheerfulness ” 

In returning to Leipzig, Nietzsche, who smcc the death of his 
A-vint Rosalie was in easier financial arcumsianccs, determined to 
be more of a man of the world and less of a recluse than he had 
been in his previous two years there “ I propose ”, he said, ” to 
become a bit more of a society man , m particular I have aimed at 
a lady of whom wonderful things arc told to me, the wife of 
Prof essorJ Prockhaus, a_sistei^of Richard Wagner , of whose 
capabiliaes foetid Wuvdisch (who has visitcd^nicJTias an aston- 
ishing opimon In that connection the confirmation of Schopen- 
hauer’s theory of inheritance pleases me , Wagner’s other sister 
(formerly an jetress m Dresden) is also said.*tb be a^Voman of 
note^ ^ The Ritschls go about almost entirely svith the Brocthaus 
family ” * 

In accordance with this outlook on life Nietzsche had taken 
more pretentious rooms He lodged with the professor of 
History, Biedermann by name, and there he found comfort and 
company He was taken mto the Bicdermanns’ own family 
circle and through them he had the opportunity of” makmg the 
acquamtance of a number of interesting people (such as clever 
women, beauttfiil actresses, important writers and politicians, 

• Schopenhauer held that mteihgcnce is inherited through the mother. 

temperament through the father ' ~~ 

-‘^BTOct il68 
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etc )” * During this pcnod also Nietzsche attended all the major 
concerts and musical performances whicii the city had to offer 
Biedcrmann was the editor of the Deutsche AUgetmne Zeitung, 
and when he commissioned Nietzsche to report on all musical 
matters for his Journal, Nietzsche willingly took a seat among 
the other professional cnocs At this time his admiration for 
Wagner’s music was stronger than ever, as the foUowmg state- 
ment to Rohde shows “ Last night I was at the Euterpe, which 
was begmnmg its ^vmter concerts, and was mvigorated by the 
Introduction to Tristan and Isolde 2 nd the Overture to Die Metster- 
smger I cannot brmg myself to keep critically cool towards this 
music , every fibre, every nerve thrills m me, and not for a long 
tune have my feelings been so carried away as by die Overture 
just mentioned ” * 

Thq bighhght of the perio d in this regard was a meetin g 
_ with Wagner, brought about by the fnend WindSch.^eady 
^^rred^to W agner,~who had come to reipzIgThcb|mt6,*was 
sta^g with his sister, Mrs Brockhaus, and Nietzsche was 
invited to meet him one Sunday cvenmg At first Nietzsche 
was under the impcession that the occasion called for ceremonial 
treatment, so he resolved to wear a new dress smt which the tailor 
had promised to dehver that very day But when the smt arrived, 
late in the afternoon, the messenger unexpectedly presented the 
bdl with It, and demanded payment Nietzsche refused to deal 
With him, and proceeded to put the smt on The messenger, 
however, mterfered and prevented Nietzsche from dressmg Then 
there ensued an undigi^ed struggle between the two, durmg 
which Nietzsche in his shirt tads tned to get his legs mto the new 
trousers, while the messenger held on to die garments and 
frustrated his efforts In the end Nietzsche gave way, and the 
-nvix tbit s.tfesoi'g vo vcaiwiier -rt Tmufi it 

Was paid for 

Nietzsche, however, was too excited to be upset even by this 
untoward madent, and when he ultimately arrived at the Brock- 
haus’s m a less stnkmg garb, he found only a small Enuly patty, 
' To Deussen about aoth Oct i 8<58 * -Stb Oct 1868 
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where no ccreraonj wes necesmry. Here is the account of the 
cvemng which he give to Rohde 

"Nm% I tttll tell you achat thii cacning ofTcred us, jo)! 
truly of such a piquant nature that cacn to-da> I hate not got 
back into the old gtootc, and can do nothing better tlian talk to 
you, my dear fnend, and teU you of the ' wonderful tidings’ 
Before and after supper Wagner played airtually all the import- 
ant parts of p,e imitating all the voices, and doing 

It m the highest spirits He ss, I may say, an amazingly hvely 
imd fiery man, speakmg quickly, showmg much wit, and makins 
a pnvate gatlienng of this sort very cheerful Between times I 
had a long ta^ with him about Schopeidiauer oh, you will 
mdeisund, what joy n was for me to hear him speak with m- 
of him, saymg what he owe. to him, and 
of mm “ rceogniscd the essence 

hfiTT “'■■“do the professors took up to 

hm laughed gready at the philosoplne congress m Prague, ^d 
pUosophie porters Afterwards he read a piece 
Im he “ working at present, a thoroughly 

nf r° <h*ya at Leipzig, about which 

^iL Mv “f hardly , think without laughmg Moreover, he 
writes ably and vvictJy » 

At the end of the evemng Wagner shook hands warmly with 
Nietzsche and mvited hun to call on hun agam 

In ^c letter which has just been quoted, Nietzsche aho tells 
of the first meetmg of the Phdological Club for the session He 
Wd been asked to speak, and he used die occasion to test whether 
he was fitted for an amdemie career " I, who need opportunines 
of tra^g vnth academic weapons, was immediately prepared 
to undertake it and had the satisficoon when I entered Zaspel’s 
of findmg a black mass of forty hearers Romundt had been 
comi^sione y me to attend to purely personal matters so 
that he could tell me what the theatrical side was like, that is to 
yy, dehyery, voice, style, arrangement, and what effect it pro- 
duced I spoke qmte spontaneously, merely with the help of a 
‘ SkIiNot 1863 
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small scrap of paper, and the sub|cct, be it noted, was the Satires 
of Varro and Memppus the Cynic , and behold everything was 
Ko.^ X/aiTi’This acadeinic"career is^uitc feasible ” 

The opportunity to follow it came sooner than Nietzsche 
expected After some indecision he had intended to take his 
degree and quahfy for the position of Pnvatdozent m Leipzig 
at Easter 1 869, but m mid-wmler an inquiry came from Basle for 
a professor of Classical Philology The authorities there had 
heard of Nietzsche, and asked Ritschl whether he was a suitable 
nian Ritschl summed up strongly m his fiivour, and with httle 
delay the chair was offered to Nietzsche He accepted it arid 
took up residence m April 1869 In view of his appomtment, 
the Umversity of Leipzig waived the formahties usually attached 
tb graduatmg and to qualifymg as a Umversity lecturer They 
accepted the work Nietzsche had already pubhshcd in heu of 
® thesis and conferred a doctorate upon him without further 
examination In the first mstance, as was usual, the appointment 
'vas to the provisional or subordinate grade of ausserordeiUlieher 
professor, but in a short omc (March 1870) it was duly confirmed 
®tid the post turned into a full ordinary professorship The 
Umversity was a small one, it is true, but the reputation and 
esteem attached to a chair is often very mucli what its occupant 
IS able to give it , and at one bound, at the early age of twenty- 
four and a half, Nietzsche had reached a posmon as high, in 
prmaplc, as any to which he might aspire On 28th May he 
delivered his inaugural address on Horner and Classical 
concludmg \vith a brief statement of his high conception of his 
mission “ All philological activity should be surrounded and 
enclosed b> a pWosopkcal view of the world, m which every- 
thing mdividuj and isolated evaporates as somethmg objccuon- 
ablc and only wlut is wliolc and tmificd remains ’* * It is doubtful 
whcdier all lus hearers fully understood lum, but he created a 
marked impression on them, and thej were conwnced that they 
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where no ceremony was necesnry Here ir the account of the 
evening whicli he give to Rohde 

"Now I will tell you what thii evening offtred us, jo)! 
tmly of such a piquant nature that even to-day I have not got 
back mto the old groove, and con do nothing better than talk to 
you, my dear fnend, and tell you of the • wonderful tidings' 
Before and after supper Wagner pUjed vurtually all the import- 
^ imimting vU the voices, and doing 

>n c g cst spirits He is, I nuj say, an amaangiy hvcl) 
and fic^ man, speaking quickly, showing much wit. and nuking 
of dlls sort very cheerful Between times I 
lud a long talk with him about Schopenhauer oh. you will 

dcs^bahle wamith of him saymg what he owes to him, and 
"''O has recognised the essence 
h™ ? 1,^*''" P'ofosors took up to 

mSr'e P^^ophio congress in Prague. Ld 

P>^°“P>o= f ««S Afterwards he read a piece 

ofhs biography on which he ,s working at present, a thoroughly 

amusmg scene from his student days at keiptig, about wLch 
At ie end of the evening Wagner shook hands warmly with 

Nietzsche and minted him to coll on him agom 

In *c letter which ks just been quoted, Nietzsche also tells 
of the first m^tmg of the PhJologicol Club for the session He 
M been asked to speak, and he used the occasion to test whether 
he was fitted for on amderme career ' I. who need opportumnes 
of tra^g with academic weapons was immedutely prepared 
to mdertoke it and had the sansfietion when I entered Zaspel s 
° ^ ^ mass of forty hearers Romundt had been 

comrmssione by me to attend to purely personal matters so 
that he could tell me what the theatneal side was like that is to 
very, voice, style arrangement and what effect it pro- 
oucea I spoke qmte spontaneously, merely with the help of a 
• 9di Nov 1868 
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“ I reject at once the proposal submitted to me there [t e 
at the end of Deussen’s letter] 

My dear fhend, ‘ to wnte well ’ (if under other circumstances 
I deserve this praise ncgo acfemego) nevertheless does not really 
justify the \vntmg of a Cntique of Schopenhauer’s system 
moreover you can have no idea at all of the respect which I have 
for this ‘ fyrst rank Gemus if you credit me with die capa- 
bilities of overturmng the said giant , for, I take it, you under- 
stand by a Cntique not merely the indication of some faulty 
patches, incomplete proofs, tactical mfehcitics One does not 
wnte a Critique of an outlook on the world , one justeither accepts 
It or does not accept it , to me a third standpoint is unintelhgible 
Anyone who does not smdl the scent of a rose, surely does not 
dare to cnticise it on that account , and if he does smell it, h la 
honheur ' he will lose the desire to ermase — ^We simply do not 
understand one another allow me to be silent about these 
matters this, I recollect, I have already suggested to you " * 

In reading this abrupt and resolute pronouncement of the 
will to believe, one’s mind goes back to the Nietzsche of Bonn, 
who tried to disabuse his sister’s tnmd of her childish and ancestral 
faith, and one remembers the words “ It is here then-that the 

ways of men divid e do you wish to strive after £Mce of mind 

___andJiap^ess, well'QierTKKcve, do you iiv^lrto be a disaplc of 
truth, the n inq uire — 

' But was It peace of mind and happiness that Nietzsche sought 
through his behef’ Rohde and he had much in common at 
this stage, and Rohde too had been reading Lange It is therefore 
not ivuhout significance that we find the followmg passage from 
Rohde to Nietzsche, wntten about a fortmght after Nietzsche’s 
rebuff to Deussen 

“ In general I come to realise ever more fully how wise that 
•lvas^ *iii 'spf<t tA -Jh “iia: rutnmrt-iirgiiniwrts tfi "hic 
‘ healthy ’ people of his time, maintained that nun is the measure 
ofall things Not less have I been strengthened in this by Lange’s 
book . UnquestionabI) he is nght m taking m such gnm 
* About 20 th Oct i86S * Protagoras 
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had secured a notable nun Nietzsche seemed destined to a 
bnlhant future 

But these bnght colours gi\c us only part of the picture , 
m the shadows and m the backgroimd there arc other tmts of 
more sombre hue to %%hich we must now gi\c attention 

In the first place, we must glance at Nietzsche’s philosophic 
outlook V As w e uw m a previous chapter, he began to read 
Lange’s History of Materialism soon after it came out m iS66, 
and Lange’s teaching, as Nietzsche summarised it, mvohcd a 
radical cndcism of Schopenhauer’s fundamental dogmas The 
thmg-m-itself is unknowable — such is the Kantian doctnne as 
Lange sets it forth — and it has no meaning bejond experience , 
although tvithm experience, as an ideal, it may serve to urge the 
understanding to fuller efforts m its endeavour to organise 
cxpenencc itself Schopenhauer is m direct contradiction with 
Kant on this pome, and anyone who accepts the purcKantuui 
view cannot logically also accept that of Schopenhau^ There 
IS no evidence to show that at fine Nietzsche reahsed the full 
force of the difficulty, and m the letter, already quoted above, 
of January 1867 to Gersdorff after the death of GersdorfTs 
brother, die coasolaaon which Nietzsche tries to offer would 
have no value whatever if Schopenhauer’s view were not taken 
as true Nevertheless the tone, although it is pitched high, is not 
completely confident, and the last word has not been said A 
htde later — in 1867, according to his sister — Nietzsche wrote a 
brief criticism of Schopenhauer’s philosophy It is not original, 
and depends almost entirely on Lange, but it raises the funda- 
mental problems connected with Schopenhauer’s doctnne of the 
wilL although somehow or other Nietzsche, for the moment, m 
practice avoided &cmg the issues it mvolvcd 

In 1868 Nietzsche gave renewed attention to Lange, and in 
October of that year he received a letter from Deussen which 
raised the whole problem acutdy Deussen, not yet a true 
convert, suggested that Nietzsche, with his skill m wntmg, 
might undertake a cnaasm of Schopenhauer’s theory To 
this Nietzsche rephed as follows 
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“ 1 reject at once the proposal subnutted to me there [» e 
at die end of Deussens letter] 

My dear friend, ‘ to write well ' (if under other circumstances 
I deserve dus praise nego acpemegi^ neverdieless does not really 
justify die writing of a Cntique of Schopenhauer’s system 
moreover you can have no idea at all of the respect which I have 
for this ‘ first rank Gemus \ if you credit me with the capa- 
bihties of overturning the said gunt , for, I take it, you under- 
stand by a Critique not merely the indication of some faulty 
patches, incomplete proofs, tactical mfehcitics One does not 
write a Critique of an oudook on the world, onejust either accepts 
it or does not accept it , to me a third standpomt is unmtelhgible 
Anyone who does not smell the scent of a rose, surely docs not 
dare to criticise it on that account , and if he docs smell it, h la 
bonheiir * he will lose the desire to criticise — ^We simply do not 
understand one another allow me to be silent about these 
matters this, I recollect, I have already suggested to you ” * 
la reading dus abrupt and resolute pronouncement of the 
■will to behevc, one’s mind goes back to the Nicusche of Bonn, 
who tried to disabuse his sister’s mind of her childish and ancestral 
faith, and one remembers the words “ It is here then-tbat t he 
wa ys of men divid e do you wish to strive after peace of mind™ 
^andhappincss, wdUhefTb'eB^e, do yoiT^h to be a disciple of 
trut h, then inq uire ” — 

But was It peace of mmd and happmess that Nietzsche sought 
through his behef’ Rohde and he had much m common at 
this stage, and Rohde too had been reading Lange It is therefore 
not without significance that we find the folloiving passage from 
Rohde to Nietzsche, wntten about a fortmght after Nietzsche’s 
rebuff to Deussen 

“ In general I come to realise ever more fully how wise that 
^o|lmst ivas** ■n^no m spftc ab ^ne counter-arguments of the 
* healthy ’ people of his time, mamtaincd that man. is the measure 
of all things Not less have I been strengthened m this by Lange’s 
book Unquestionably he is right m taking m such gnm 
* About 30th Oct. iS68 * Protagoras 
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earnestness Kant’s discovery of the subjectivity of the forms of 
perception, and if he is right, then is it not quite in order for each 
to choose for lumsclfan outlook on the world which will satisfy 
him, t c. his ethical need, which is his proper nature ’ Now, 
there speaks inwardly to me an mtumon which strongly em- 
phasises the deep, harsh seriousness of that wholly Unknown, and 
so to me the value of the teaching of Schopenhauer has not been 
reduced m any way wlutcvcr by the growing conviction of the 
subjective Encifulness of all speculation , a fact wluch on the 
contrary again confirms that the will, the is stronger and 
more primitive than the calmly dchberatmg intellect Even on 
this pomt, dear fhend, we agree most heartily together ” ‘ 

The reference to “ healthy ” people at die beginning of this 
passage should be noted fa Nictaschc’s letter to Dcussen it 
occurs again Through his acadent, Nietzsche says, he has 
learned that to philosophise and to be ill are not altogether the 
same thmg, “ but yet there is, to be sure, a certain ' h^thiness ’ 
which is the eternal enemy of deeper philosophy ” 

The same note occurs once more, and its meaning u made 
more exphcit, in a cnticism of some articles on music, wntten 
by Nietzsche’s former teacher, Otto Jahn “ Wagner ”, says 
Nietzsche, ‘‘ has a sphere of feehng quite hidden from O Jahn 
Jahn remains a hero of the popular rural press, a healthy fellow to 
whom the Tannhauser saga, the Lohengrin atmosphere, are a 
dosed world What pleases me m Wagner, what pleases me m 
Schopenhauer [is], the ethical atmosphere, the Faustian odour, 
cross, death and tomb, etc ” * 

Nietzsche thus, like Rohde, claims that his acceptance of 
Schopenhauer’s philosophy rests on the appeal which its ethical 
quahties make, but, again like Rohde, he acknowledges that 
these ethical quahties are not such as to attract the ordinary man, 
the ” healthy ” man, the Phihstine To the mind of the latter 
these quahties appear unwholesome, and that which to Nietzsche 
and Rohde is fragrant with the odour of sanctity seems to the 
Phihstme redolent of corruption and decay 

* ^diNov 1868 * To Rohde, 8th 0 « l868 
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There is a one-sidedness m die argument of these two yoimg 
disciples of Schopenhauer at this stage The deep, harsh serious- 
ness, of which mtuition assures Rohde, belongs properly speaking 
to the phenomenal world and not to the thing-m-itself , die 
latter, however restless its mamlcstations may be, is in reahty 
passionless and unmoved Similarly, the scenes of agony, death 
and burial, to which Nietzsche wilhngly turns his eyes, con- 
stitute but the outward side of thmgs, the phenomenal world, 
from which release has to be obtained The real ethical value 
of Schopenhauer’s teaching and the verification of it, if such 
there be, should he m the value of the release which the moral 
hfe brmgs but of this we hear httle or nothing from Nietzsche 
at this time He does not speak of the calm and rest which arc 
said to he behind the turmoil and pain And we cannot but 
suspect that when he stands bravely forth dins at the end of 
his student days, as a true bchever m the gospel of Schopen- 
hauer, his strong assertions hide a fear, smothered deep dotvn 
m his heart, that the higher reality of the untroubled will, 
m which salvation is to be found, may be only a vain 
imagining Of the foulness of the present world he is theo- 
retically convinced , of the serenity of the world beyond he 
IS not so sure But for the moment, doubt is held m check and 
faith IS uppcrinost 

Secondly, we may glance at some disquietmg features m 
our >oung philologist’s attitude to his chosen profession Both 
he and Rohde at this time showed httle enthusiasm, and even some 
distaste, for the career that lay m front of them Nietzsche, 
Rohde thought, would make good m it> but he was nustrustfiil of 
himself and did not know what to do Nietzsche’s reply was that 
they were going to be Umversity teachers of Classics , there 
was no escape from it , they should therefore make the best of 
It Here IS how be puts it 

“ Furthermore, dear friend, I sincerely beg you to direct 
your c}cs fixedly to an academic career, on which some day you 
%%ill have to enter , concerning it some tune or other jou will 
has c to make a firm decision Here there is no room for anxious 
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self-exammaoon w e simply must, because w e have before us 
no more smtable career, because we have closed the way for 
ourselves to other more useful positions, because we have no 
other means at all of mahmg our constellation of powers and 
talents useful to our fellow men than the way just indicated 
Hnally, we may not hve for ourselves For our part let us take 
care that the young philologists conduct themselves with the 
necessary scepticism, free from pedantry and over-valuation of 
their subject, as true promoters of humanistic studies Soyons 
de noire stick, as the French say a standpomt which no one 
forgets more easily than the future philologist 

In the hght of this statement it is not surpnsmg to find some 
indecision m Nietnehe’s mind, and an attempt to postpone the 
evil day Thus, on the one hand, we find lum toying wnth the 
idea of changing over from the philological side, and wntmg 
for his degree a thesis on a phflosophical subject Jle we nt so 
far as to choose a subject — The Conception of the Org^c 
unce jKa nc — ^ d a bttle w ork on it^ On the other iiancC 

when Rol^e suggested to Jum tfie idea^f spending a year or 
two m Pans before taking up academic work, Nietzsche cxatedl) 
leaped at the notion, and the two young men refer to it agam 
and again in their letters as the one shining hght on their horizon 
Pans, It may be gathered, meant more than philology to them, 
and dicy antiapated all the dehghts it had to offer 

Of the two It was perhaps Rohde who complained of the 
dullness of philology most easily and most bitterly, and who 
looked forward most eagerly to the cmanapation which Pans 
was to offer them , but although Nietzsche caught fire less 
readily he smouldered longer and more mtensely When his 
work on Diogenes Laertias received an academic award, he 
could not help rcjoiang, but he suspected mods cs behind the 
award, and he resented them ** In such things ”, he wnics to 
to Rohde, “ our &ther Ricschl is a pander, his \audiius spiendt-^ 
dimmti he tnes to hold us fast m the net of Dame Philology I 
ha\c a surprising desue in the essay which I have just wntten in 
■ About 4tb May iSAS 
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hottorem RUschelt [on the wntmgs of Democritus] to tell the 
philologists a number of bitter truths 

At times Nietzsche tned to make the best of his prospects 
In Pans, he suggests, he and Rohde must now and agam publish 
an article so that they may become known and pass through the 
preliminary stages ofacadenuc promotion as quickly as possible 
“ In any case ”, he says, ” we both approach tins academic future 
without exaggerated hopes Still I think it possible that in the 
position of a professor one may acqmre and mamtain, firstly, 
adequate leisure for one’s own studies, secondly, a useful sphere 
of i^uence, fmaUy, a situation fairly independent both pohtically 
and socially 

Nietzsche’s underlying dissatisfiiction \vith his prospective 
career as a teacher of philology led him to express a hitter ctm- 
asm of those who did not share his feelings He and Rohde 
looked down on those others who found pleasure m their work, 
and emphasised their supenonry by calling the latter ” owls” 
or *' moles Naturally too, their partially suppressed feeling, 
with its imphcit self-critiasm, showed itself by an occasional 
readmess to take offence One outstanding example of this may 
be given Rohde had written an essay on Lucian, which on 
Nietzsche’s advice he sent to the RJmmsches Mmenm, the chief 
reason for the advice being that Rjtschl was jomt editor of the 
pubhcation, along with Dr KlettcofEoim Unfortunately the 
Journal had a good deal of material in hand, and there was no 
room for the article m the next few issues Moreover, while 
ncgotiauons were gomg on, a dissertation appeared on the same 
subject by a graduate of Leipzig Ritschl suggested, dirough 
Nietzsche, diat Rohde might add a small appendix on this other 
man’s work. Rohde, however, fl^ed up and regarded the whole 
affair as an msult In reply Nietzsche svrote to him, calmly 
cnough,advismghimto ask that his manusenpt should betetumed, 
and going so fi as to speak of Ritschl’s unfeimess He added,* 
however, the perfectly vahd defence of Ritschl and Klette that 
they were overstocked with material at the moment. In addition 
* Feb 1868 » About 4iii May 1868 
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he ofiered to find anodier publisher Tor Rohde, and be it added, 
he did so successfully with the help of Windisch. Rohde accepted 
the offer, but he was unappcascd and again expressed his indigna- 
tion Nietzsche then became infected with the same spint, and elo- 
quently voiced his disgust at the whole tnbe of philologists These 
very people, it may be said, had m Leipag been very appreciative 
of Nietzsche, and had shown him considerable Jondness All 
this went for nodung as Nietzsche’s emotions flamed forth 
“ Now that I sec once agam the swarmmg breed of the 
philologists of our day close at hand, so that I must observe daily 
all the molehke efforts, the full clwck-pouchcs and the bimd 
eyes, the joy over the captured worm and the indificrencc to 
the true and mdeed highest problems of life, and not only m the 
young brood, but m the full-grown adults , it appears to me 
ever clearer that we two, if wc remain thoroughly true to our 
genius, will not go along the path of life without bemg struck 
at and thwarted m many v- ays Nietzsche is prophesying here 
He is roundly condemning all his teachers and feUows as narrots- 
minded grammarians who will persecute anyone who leaves 
the narrow track- The persecution had not come yet Nietzsche 
was merely cxpectmg it and, one may add, mvitmg it So he 
goes on “ When the philologist and the man do not completely 
comadc, the breed mentioned is astonished at first, then gets 
angry, and finally scratches, growls and bites , and of this you 
have just had an example For it is quite clear to me ”, Nietzsche 
adds gratuitously, ” that the tnck played on you was not directed 
against your spcaal piece of work but against you personally , 
and I hve m the sure hope of soon getting a similar foretaste 
of what awaits me m this hellish atmosphere ” 

In spite ofaU this strong language Nietzsche remained on the 
best of terms with Ritschl and the rest of the ** swarmmg breed ” 
Rohde hixasclfraiDscrcd pers^pccnvexiyuifl^ enough, found ihar 
Ritschl was wdl disposed to him, and forgot his gncvance The 
real conflirt by wnthm the mmds of the two young men them- 
selves, and from it they were not yet deh\crcd 
* aocb Nov iSfiS 
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Thirdly, m spite of his efforts to be more of a society man 
and the many contacts which he made with people who were 
willing to receive him into their circle, Nietzsche did not feel 
at all secure m his soaal hfe The very mtensity of his fiietidship 
with the absent Rohde is the sign of a lack m the social relations 
present to him. Rohde showed the same feature in quite as marked 
a degree, and both men yearned for the other as if they had no 
self-reliance and no other comfort Thus the paean to faendship 
and the lament over lonehness ran mtcrmingled through their 
letters One example of it wdl be enough From his home 
and family circle m Naumburg Nietzsche wntes early m January 
1869, to say that Rohde’s Christmas greetings had made his “joy 
full ” Then he goes on “ He who has become accustomed to 
feel himself a recluse, he who with cold eye sees through ail the 
social and companionable bonds and notes how tiny and thread- 
like the ties are which fasten man to man, aes so strong that a 
puff of wind teats them , he who has the msight to see that what 
makes him a recluse is not the flame of genius, that flame from 
whose circle of light all thmgs fly because, hghtened by it, they 
seem so macabre, so foohsh, so thm and vain , nay, he who is 
solitary on account of a natural idiosyncrasy, on account of a 
rarely brewed mixture of wishes, talents and strivings of the will, 
he knows what ‘ an mconccivable miracle ’ a friend is , and if 
he IS a worshipper of idols, he must erect an altar to ‘ the unknown 
God ’ who created the fnend ” This, if compbeated, 15 eloquent 
what follows IS not less important “ I have here the opportumty 
of examining dose at hand the uigredients of a happy femily 
hfe , and it cannot compare with the height, ivith the special 
quahty, of friendship Feeling m a dressmg-gown, the onhnary 
and trivial made to glitter by this comfortable feeling spreading 
over them — that is fiunily ^ppuiess, which is too abundant to 
be able to be worth much ” 

The disparagement of family hfe which Nietzsche’s atatude 
in\ olves here was not a momentary and local thing In La png, 
as we have seen, he was treated by the Bicdermanns as one of 
themsdves, but he stood aloof At a later date his sister went 
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to stay with them an<i Nietasche told her that she would be quite 
at home diere, but said of himsdf “ I always stood a little 
distance off, so that I might have nothmg to do with the moods 
andoccasionaliU-humours ofthevanous members of the family” ’ 
^If we consider the three features of Nietzsche’s life which 
we Save just discussed, the doubt in the heart of his phdosophic 
faith, the inner aversion to his chosen vocation, and the lonely 
contempt for a stable happmess in an organised social world, we 
may venture to surmise that they are not entirely separate things, 
but come from one and the same temperamental sourc^ And as 
the story contmues we may ask whether the new developments 
which unfold themselves spring from the same underlying unity, 
and are expressions or forms of it Hus, however,is for the future, 
and for the present we may be content to note in what mood the 
young professor took up his new appointment In his letters to 
Rohde he paints with dark colours Rcahsmg Rohde’s dis- 
appointment at the abandonment of the trip to Pans with the 
expansion of hfe which it promised, Nietzsche expresses his own 
regret also Then he adds ” We arc indeed the fools of 
fate , not many weeks ago I wanted to wnre to you to propose 
that we should study chemistry and throw philology where it 
belongs into the lumber-room Now the devd ‘ Fate ’ tempts 
me with a philological chair ”* 

Above all, Nietzsche gives the impression of the man who is 
alone m the crowd From the busy hfe of Leipzig he wntes to 
Rohde “ To-day on Schopenhauer’s birthday, I have no one to 
whom I can open my heart so fully as to you I hvc here in the 
ash-^cy clouds of loneliness, all the more so as I have been re- 
ceived on many sides with open arms and almost every cvenmg 
have yielded to the melancholy compulsion ofinvitations ” Then 
looking towards Basle, which he had not yet seen, and the quahty 
of whose soaety’ he had not yet tasted, he burst out “ And 
above all the loneliness, the londmcss, dXvpoi ” * 

This, however, is not quite his final word To Gersdorff 
he docs not let lumsclf go with such abandon of self-pity, and 
■ 29thMiyiSG9 ■ idthjin. 18C9 * Z2n<l 2Sch Feb 18^ 
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on the night before his departure 6om his old home he wntes 
that he is going “ mto the wide wide world, into a new, un- 
accustomed profusion, mto a difiicult and oppressive atmosphere 
of duty and work ” * He is horrified to think that he is m danger 
of becoming a Phihstme, and he quotes the student song which 
calls by that name everyone who leaves student hfe “ To be a 
Phihstme, a/iouo-oc, a man of the crowd — ” he then 

cnes, “ may Zeus and the Muses preserve me from that ’’ In 
one sense, he admits, he tmist become a Phihstme, for he is now a 
professional man, and Schopenhauer has warned him that such 
are no longer of the elect But he hopes by virtue of his philo- 
sophic enthususm and his mtcrest m the deeper issues of hfe to 
escape the worst consequences of his fate “ To infuse my sacnce 
with fresh blood,” he says, “ to convey to my hearers that 
Schopenhauec-hke earnestness which is stamped on the brow of 
the lugh-mmded man — this is my wish, my darling hope I 
would Cun be something mote than the task-master of virtuous 
philologists the production of teachers of the present, the care 
for the growmg brood that is coming, all this is before my 
mmd 

‘ l3dj ApnllS6st 'Ibid 
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Niet zsch e held the chair of Classical Philology at Basle from 1869 
to'iBTpThis tenure being mtemiptcd for a few months m 1870 by 
his pamapation m the Franco-Prussian war, and later, chiefly after 
1875, by lU-health, which m the end led to his rcsignaao^ 

Durmg those ten years his hfe was a tissue oven of many 
strands, and although they cannot be fully separated, we may gam 
a better insight into his devdopment if we attempt, however 
incompletely, to disentangle them. 

In the frrst place we may consider him as a teacher As we 
have seen, he came to his post with grave misgivmgs For 
philology at times he had expressed dislike and even contempt, 
and when Deussen m Oaober 1S68 spoke of it as the Daughter 
of Philosophy ”, Nietzsche burst out ” Were I to speak mytho- 
logically, I should consider philology as an abortion begotten on 
the Goddess Philosophy by an idiot or a cretm ”• In his private 
notes, written a month later, he spoke more temperately, but 
soil with considerable seventy Too much attention had been 
given to small pomts, to frets for their own sake, and too httle 
to the bearmg on hfc ** In order to qbt^ a n ap preciation and 
imprcssion-ofantiquity, tmakcLtoo much fuss,Jcam.too mu^ 
and think too httle Nothingshould be mvesagated because. 
It has once existed, but because it is better than^ what e xists now_ 
and hence scrv es as a model 

In'hirmaugufal IccturcT'Jictz^e recurs to the same theme 
Philology, he realises and perhaps even complains, is a complex 
thmg, borrowing from several branches of knowledge, and it is 
culovated m dificrcnt w’ays by dificrent men But for him it is 
of httle value except m so frr as it is allied with art and philosophy 
* About 20th Oct- x868 • Dtr urrdendf Sietzsche, p 428 f 
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and indeed passes over into art Hellenism, for him, with its 
“ unutterable smipliaty and noble dignity ” has something 
which the modem world lacks, and die value of classical study hes 
m the power which it has of presenting this ideal to us “ If we 
take up a saenufic attitude to antiqinty, if we were to try to 
apprehend what has happened with the eye of the historian or 
cl^sify and compare the Imguisac forms of ancient masterpieces, 
at all events reduce them to a few morphological laws, we always 
lose the wonderful formative power, the true fragrance of the 
atmosphere of antiquity, we forget the emotional yearning, 
which with the might of instinct, the most propitious chanotcer, 
took our tastes and enjoyments to the Greeks ”* 

But thete seemed to Nietzsche, at this time, a right way of 
studying the classics, and at Basle he was free, withm reasonable 
limits, to order his teaching as he pleased and to give philology 
the meaning which he thought best for it Normally be bad two 
classes to teach, and he supplemented them by a seminar One of 
these classes consisted of boys from the local High School, which 
had a special arrangement with the Umversity, the other of 
students specuUsing m Classics The numben were small m 
the school about a dozen , in the Umversity eight m 1869, rising 
to fourteen m 1871 At the request of the students, Nietzsche, 
with a private inward gnmacc of dishkc, taught some Latm 
Grammar, but for the rest he concentrated lus attention almost 
cnurcly on Greek literature The works which he studied with 
his classes and on which he lectured were those m which he 
himself was interested, and $0 wc find him dealing svith the 
Choephoroe and the A^am^mnon of Aeschylus, the Oedipus Rev of 
Sophocles, the Works and Days of Hesiod, the Prc-Platomc 
Philosophcn, and the Greek Ljnc Poets Nietzsche was m the 
lubit of rcaduig his lectures, and it is to be feared that at times 
he was considerably abos c the intellectual level of the average 
pupil But for the good student he seems to have been a good 
teacher, snmubtmg and impressive, a little remote at times 
but uispvnng trust and confidimcc 

• WotlcJ, Toi U, pp 3 
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He grumbled occasionally, complamed that he was overw orked 
and that his freedom was restncted, but many others have done 
this also , and it is fair to say that on the whole Nietzsche liked 
teachmg and did it reasonably well After the expenence of a 
month or two he tells his mother and sister “ I fancy that if I 
am not a bom schoolmaster, ncverdieless I am not a bad one ” ‘ 
A htde later he writes to Rohde ” I am satisfied with my 
academic posiuon The students have confidence m me, and I try 
to advise them m the best way, not only m phtlologtas For 

my lectures m the commg years I have made a plan I shall read 
cvcrythmg that I want to leam more cxacdy or which I must 
learn Obviously I shall profit most by this To my joy ray 
lectures on the Choephoroe and die Lync Poets proved very 
fruitful, and in any case better than I could have foreseen 

After a year he was sail pleased with hxs work, and expressed 
his satis&caon even with the school dass “ I have now promoted 
the fint class of the School to the Umversity The good lads 
show themselves very grateful and ha\e really taken to me 
Moreover I have said somewhat more to them than is usually 
heard in schools In the end one gets more pleasure from a 
sympathetic class than m the cool height of the academic chair ”* 

Early m 1873 Nietzsche was afflicted by severe eye trouble, 
but he did not let it mterfere with his school class His Umversity 
lectures presented more difficulty, for, as has been mentioned, 
he rched gready on his manuscript Fortunately Gersdorffwas in 
a position to come to his help When the lecture was bang 
prepared beforehand, Gersdorff read all the necessary matenal to 
Nietzsche, and Nictzscbc learned by heart all the passages he 
intended to quote. Thus fortified, Nietzschespokewithoutnotes, 
and to good effect. 

In the winter of 1877 Nietzsche’s health required him to give 
up his oral lessons and contmuc only with the lectures, hut as 
soon as he could, he resumed full duty again , and in the winter 
of 1878-9 before his health finally gave way, and while he wws 
hvmg m great sohtude m a small house outside the town, he 

» 29tlj May 1869 *Jiilyi8ti9 * 30th April 1870 
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came m daily to his classes and earned out his routine work 
This aspect of Nietzsche’s life may make but a shght impression 
in a general survey, and m his own final self-glonfication, when, 
he told an mattentive world why he was so wise, why he was so 
clever, why he wrote such good books, and why he was a man 
of destiny, it is hghtly passed over and even touched with scorn , 
nevertheless it should not be forgotten And it is worthy of note 
diat m 1877 when, wearily travelhng from place to place in vain 
search of his lost health, he was urged by his sister to resign his 
Chair, he rephed that it was only in Basle that he felt he was of 
any use and that his meditations and hterary efforts had made 
him ill So long as I was a scholar ”, he said, ” I was m good 
health , but then came the nerve shattering music and meta- 
physical philosophy, and worrying about a thousand things that 
do not concern me m the least Hence I want to be a teacher 
agam , even if I cannot stand the work, I shall at least die at my 
post ”* Nietzsche discovered, perhaps without knowing it, that 
the Greek and the Philistmc might be of one blood 

Secondly, we may now consider another aspect of Nietzsche's 
life during this period, namely, his social relations svith his 
colleagues and finends 

Basle, when Nietzsche first went to it, was a city with its 
foundations far m the past The mediaeval walls tvith their 
gates and ramparts were just beginning to disappear, and the 
magtuficent aaaent houses told of the long-contmued prospenty 
and tradition of the leading femibcs The city had played a 
notable part m the development of art and leammg, and with 
true avic pndc the aazens cherished dieir educational institu- 
tions Ceremonious and exclusive to the outsider, they were 
friendly to the man of whom they approved , and Nietzsche 
began his sojourn among them with every advantage His 
academic posmon itselVensurcd' him a wefcome in many quarters, 
and the reputation for brilliance, which preceded him and which 
was enhanced by his pubhc lectures, exated interest m him He 
was young, but he showed a sobnety of demeanour bejond his 
• Fonter-Nieasdi^ DereiuMMif Kiet zulie, p 3 4 
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^ears , cvai in his dothmg he avouled all suggestion of youthliil 
&ivohty and lie dressed -with a punctihous regard to good form. 
His" own family pnde, and the good manners which came 
naturally to him, ensured him, in time, a worthy place m the 
social hie Both of the Umversity and of the torvn 

His colleagues welcomed him heartily and did what they 
could to make him fed at home “ Of course, many mvitaDons,” 
he wntes to his sister a month after his arrival “ for example, 
Sunday , Tuesday , Wednesday , Thursday of next w eek.” * And 
the welcome was not confined to Umversity circles The names 
of his hosts and acquaintances mean httle to us to-da), but 
one may be mentioned here Councillor Wilhelm Vischer, 
Professor of Philology, Chairman of the Board of Education, 
was a man of much infiucncc and man y connections, and 
Nietzsche attended many entertainments at his house Indeed he 
gave Nietzsche a standing mvitaoon to a family gathering held 
e\er> Tuesday evening, and Nietz^he made much use of his 
hospitality Referrmg to these early years, Nietzsche’s sister says 
diat her ’’ brother bad every reason to feel happy at Basle 
Everybody treated him m the most fnendly fashion, and even 
the haute t etee, who were known as a rule to stand so severely 
aloof from evcryrhmg new and strange, made an exception in 
his favour He was constantly mvited to balls and nmilar recep- 
tions m the community, and was often the only German present 
at these fimcaons He danced so much during the %vmtcr of 
1872, that m the following sprmg he wrote asking ns to order 
new c\cnmg clothes for him at his tailor’s m Naumburg ‘These 
I am now wearmg arc quite worn out with the exertions of this 
winter ’ 

This social gaiety, however, did not come naturally to him, 
and he sustamed it only with effort. Underneath the surf^c, 
Nietzsche, the young professor, was just as shy and scmmve as 
Nietzsche, the student, the schoolboy and the child. He told 
his mother and sister that he accepted the many mvitaoons 
showered upon him from a sense of duty, m order not to hurt 
• May 1 869 * Der jvn^e Si^auhr, p jif. 
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other people’s feelings To Rohde he is more outspoken In 
June 1869 he wntes "Among the crowd of my esteemed 
colleagues I feel so ahen and tmintercsted, that I am already 
refusing with pleasure mvitations and requests of all sorts which 
are daily pourm^ m on me *’ And a month later he amplifies 
this “ I make Uttle contact with my colleagues among them 
I feel as I used to feel among students on the whole without any 
need to concern myself more dosely with them, but also without 
any envy indeed, to be precise, I feel a httle gram of contempt 
for them, with which there goes quite well a very polite and 
pleasant mtercourse People are gradually gettmg accus- 
tomed to leaving me alone, not without a feeling of regret — 
for they think that I shall not then feel happy and amused in 
Basle — the good-heaitcd fellows And even as late as Sep- 
tember 1871 he says ‘ It is taking me a long time to overcome 
my involuntary aversion to my whole Swiss existence so far 
I have not even reached the freezmg pomt of indifTerencc " 

Every now and then the old sense oflonelmess, of msufficicncy 
and of issamfaction with his ordinary companions overwhelms 
him, and the passion of his fnendship for die absent Rohde bursts 
mto flame When he is settling into his lodgmgs at Basle and 
associatmg regularly with his new colleagues he wntes to his 
mother " I would be more content still if I had my friend 
Rohde here , for it is tiresome to have to procure agam an in- 
timate friend and adviser for domestic use " * To Rohde, of 
course, he writes more stron^y In February 1870 he says 
“ I rmss you m a quite unbehcvabic way It is, I may say, 
a new experience for me to have no one on the spot to whom 
I can tell the best and the worst of hfe In such hermitlike 
conditions, such young and heavy years, there is really somethmg 
pathological about tny friendship I pray you, as a sick man 
Vtays. ‘ Coma, to ’ ”* 

This was not a mere rhetoncal cry on Nietzsche’s part He 
had already tned to persuade Rohde to come to Basle, not merely 

• Jul> i 8«9 * x6tb June 1869 
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as a visitor but as a member of the staff, and he pomted out that 
there was room for a lecturer m philology Nothmg came of 
this, but m the beginning of 1871 Nietzsche wrote m great 
exatement that the Chair of Philosophy had fallen vacant at 
Basle and that he was applymg for it, with the stipulation that 
Rohde was to succeed to his philological Chair To Rohde this 
prospect was as agreeable as it was to Nietzsche, and the two 
young men waited anxiously for the deasion of the University 
Nietzsche unfortunately was m lU-health at the time and had to 
go to Italy to recuperate, and he feared that his lack of a stnct 
philosophical traimng, together with his known enthusiasm for 
the doctrm« of Schopenhauer, might prove a bamcr to his 
appointment And so it turned out Nietzsche had to continue 
as a philologist and Rohde became a professor at Kiel 

At first Nietzsche hved alone m Basle, but after some time 
he shared lodgmgs with Franz Overbeck, a -y oung professor of 
Church History who came to Basle early m 1S70 , and in the 
autumn of 1872 Romundt joined them In this small circle 
Nietzsche found some of his needs for comradeship satisfied, 
although neither man ever was quite as much to him as Rohde 
or even Gersdorff had been Nevertheless they were good 
foUossen of Schopenhauer, and submitted to Nietzsche’s m- 
ftuence Great, therefore, was Nietzsche’s surprise and indigna- 
tion when Romundt, for a time at least, revolt^, and ann ounced 
his mtenoon of becoming a Cathohe pnest Romundt had 
become a Pnvatdozent at Basle and had been lecturing chiefly on 
Schopenhauer when this change of mmd came upon him in the 
\%Tntcr of 1874.-5 Nietzsche himself had by this tune changed 
many of his former opimons and was not far from renouncing 
his own allegiance, but he resented the step which Romundt took 
Here is his account to Rohde 

“ But now somethmg, which you do not know, and which 
you, as my truest and most sympathetic fnend, have a nght to 
know Wc also — 0 \erbcck and I — have a sorrow at home, 
a skeleton m the cupboard do not fall off your cliair when y ou 
hear that Romundt mtends to join the Catholic Church and 
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wishes to become a Catholic pnest in Germany. This has just 
been divulged, but, we hear, to add to our horror, that it has been 
m his mind for several years, although never before has it come 
so near to fruition I am a bit hurt about it, and occasionally 1 
feel It is the worst thing that could have been done to me. Of 
course Romundt did not mean it badly * so far he has not thought 
for a moment of anything else than himself, and the cursed 
emphasis which is given to the ‘ salvation of one’s own soul ’ 
makes him quite obhvious to everything else, fnendship 
mcluded ...” * 

Part of Nietzsche’s resentment arose front anti-Cathohc bias 
— “ never before have I felt more strongly my dependence upon 
the spirit of Luther ” — but another part, and perhaps the greater 
part, was due to Romundt’s refiisal, m spite of eight years’ close 
intercourse with Nietzsche, to have his opinions prescribed for 
him Nietzsche continues “ Itis precisely in point offriendship 
that I am wounded, and I hate the disingenuous sneaking nature 
of many friendships more than ever and shall have to be more on 
my guard ”. 

"When Romundt left Basle, Nietzsche and Ovcrbeck accom- 
panied the apostate to the station “ It was exceedmgly sad,” 
said Nietzsche, ” and Romundt kept repeating that all that was 
best and most beautiful in his expenence had now come to an 
end * -mth copious tears he begged for forgiveness, and did not 
know what to do, he was so wretched An extraordinarily 
weird thing occurred at the last moment A porter at the radway 
stauon closed the door of the carnage just before the tram began 
to move, and Romundt, wishmg to say somethmg to us, tried to 
pull down the window But m vain ’ He strained and strained 
and while he was strugglmg thus m order to let us hear what he 
wanted to say, the tram slowly rolled out of the station, and all 
we could do was to exchange signs The ghasdy symbohsm of 
the whole scene depressed me exceedmgly, as it did Overbeck 
(a fact he confessed to me later) I could scarcely endure it.” » 
There svas one of Nietzsche’s colleagues at Basle, however 
* aStli Feb 1875 » Drrjuns^ Nietzsche, p 
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who stood above the rest and for whom he had a great admiration, 
Jacob Burckhardt, the professor of the History of Art Burck- 
hardt was a much older man than Nietzsdie, aristocratic m his 
oudook and manner, and rather difficult of approach But he 
approved of Nietzsche, finding much m common with him m 
his view of hfe and antiquity In May 1869 Nietzsche told 
Rohde “ I have got into closer touch from die begmnmg with 
the highly gifted old fellow Jacob Burckhardt of which I am 
heartily glad, for we find a wonderful agreement m our aes- 
diene paradoxes ” In 1870 Burckhardt gave a course of weekly 
lectures on the Study of History — “ m the spirit of Schopen- 
hauer”, Nietzsche remarks — and Nietzsche attended them 
The two went for walks together, and m 1 871 Nietzsche spent 
some days with him On. occasion Burckhardt could unbend. 
In October 1870 Nietzsche spent an unusually cheerful hohday 
with Rohde and Gersdorff, and he suggested that the occasion 
merited some thank-ofienng to the kindly spines which had 
looked after them ” Next Monday evening ”, he wrote, ** at 
ten o'clock let each of us take up a glass of dark-red wine, pour 
half of It out mto the black night, with the words j^alpere Bal/tovK 
and dnnk the other half”* Burckhardt joined Nietzsche m the 
ceremony, and the wmc was duly poured fiom the window of 
Burckhardt's house 

But Burckhardt was a staid and rather reserved man, some 
tv.ent)-six ^ears older than Nietzsche, an object of respect 
rather than intimacy, and at this tunc Nietzsche found refuge from 
his soaal and mtcllectual dutrcsscs more fully elsewhere, namely, 
m his fiicndship with Wagner 

(^Jn 1869, when Nietzsche first went to Basle, Wagner, after a 
troubled career, was hvmg m seclusion at Tnbschcn near Lucerne 
After man) years of disagreement and patched-up reconahanon, 
bad fiseJiy iasn -m and wi btc Vaid 

gone to Munich, where he stood high m the fivour of the young 
kmg, Ludwag n Here he fell m lose with Cosima the daughter 
of Iranz Liszt and wife of Hans von BQlow, one of the most 
• To Robde, aixc Oct. 1871 
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famous pianists and conductors of the time Cosima, already 
the mother of two children, Daniela and Blandine von Bulow, 
returned Wagner’s passion, and m April i86s she bore Wagner 
a daughter, Isolde Wagner and von Bulow nevertheless re- 
mained on friendly terms, and when in 1866, a few months after 
the death of his wife, Minna, Wagner left Munich to avoid 
ftTia Ti r7al and pohacal comphcations, he invited the whole von 
Bulow family with great urgency to come and share his new house 
at Tribschen ^vlth him ‘ Hans,” he wrote, “ will you fulfil my 
desire ’ Assuredly, for you know that t love you ” Von 
Bulow did not see the matter m that light and did not come, but 
Cosima, abandoning him, answered the call, bringing her children 
with her In 1867 she bore Wagner another daughter, Eva, at 
Tnbs chei^ 

Into this mteresang and unconventional household Nietzsche 
shyly introduced himself soon after he reached Basle He spent 
his ^t hohdays m May i Sdp at Lucerne, and making his way one 
Saturday morning to Tnbschen, he hung about the garden gate, 
hstenmg at a distance to Wagner m the throes of composition 
Here he was observed, and an invitation was issued to him which 
led to a definite visit two days later The visit was so successful 
that It was followed shortly afterwards by another invitanon, m 
which Nietzsche was asked to come to dmilcr on '^gne^ 
birthda y, 22nd May, and spend the mghi Nietzsche’s pro- 
fe«oml'dufi«~did noTp^rmit him to accept the invitation, but 
he was deeply gratified to receive it His reply to Wagner is 
worthy of some record here 

” Most noNoimcD Sin, 

It has long been my intention to express unreservedly the 
debt of gramude I owe you As a matter of fact the highest 
and most inspiring moments of my hfe arc closely connected 
with your name, and I know of only one other man, and that 
man your tsvm brother of mtcUca, Arthur Schopenhauer 
whom I regard with the same veneration ” ’ 

Nietzsche then characteristically works himselfinto the picture 
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“ I take espcaal pleasure in making this confession to 
you on this auspicious day and even do so with a feeling of 
pnde For if it be the fate of genius to belong to the ‘ select 
few’ for the time being at least — these ‘few’ have every 
reason to feel highly honoured by virtue of the fact that it has 
been vouchsafed to them to see the hght and bask m its warmth, 
while the larger pubhc stands shivenng in the cold outside 
I make bold to count myself among these ‘ select few 
since reahsmg how mcapablc the world at large is of com- 
prehending your person^ty, or of feeling the deeply educal 
current by which your life, your writings, and your music are 
permeated — in short, of sensing an atmosphere of thatsenous 
and more spmtual oudook on hfe of which we poor Germans 
have been robbed overnight, as it were, by every conceivable 
sort of pohucal misery, philosophic nonsense and aggressive 
Judaism 

And so It continues in this strain, with its fulsome praise, con- 
cluding, after a greeting to Baroncssvon Bulow, with the subscrip- 
tion, 

** Your most faithftil and reverent disaple and admirer, 

Dr Fr Nietzschi, 

Prof in Basle ”* 

This letter was not mere compliment, but expressed Nietzsche’s 
feelings fairl) accurately He tells the story of his visit to Rohde, 
with the comment “ "Wagner is reall) ^ that we hoped from 
him a lavishl) nch and great nund, an energetic character and 
an cnclianting anuablc man, with a very strong will, etc I 
must make an end, or I shall be suigmg a paean ” * Wnung to 
Gersdorff after further acquaintance with Wagner, Nsctzschc 
shows that the impression has not diminished “Moreover, I 
have found a man who reveals to me. as no other docs, the image 
of \shat Scliopcnhaucr called the ‘ genius * and who is penetrated 
liirough and through 6y that v\oncfcrfun‘> deep philosophy 
This IS no other than Richard Wagner, concerning whom you 
must not accept any judgment be found in the press, m the 

vvnungs of musical experts, etc No one knows him and can 
* 22nd Sfiy iSOy * 2^ Mjj iS 6^ 
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judge lum> for tlie whole world sCinds on a different basis and is 
not at home in his atmosphere In. him there rules such an. 
unconditioned ideahty, such a noble seriousness of life, that near 
him I feel as if I were near die divme ” ' 

Even when writing home, where foe proprieties were more 
stnctly msisted upon, Nietzsche tells of Wagner, although his 
language is more restramed “ But what is of the utmost im- 
portance 15 that in Lucerne I have foe friend and neighbour I 
have most longed for of course not near enough, but still just 
so far off that every free day can he used for a meeting together 
This IS Richard Wagner, who is as great and unique as a man 
as he is as an artist With him and the highly gifted Frau von 
Buiow (Liszt’s daughter) I have now spent several happy days, 
tg the Saturday evemng and Sunday before last Wagner’s 
villa, situated on the Lake of Lucerne, at the foot of Pilatus, m 
an enchanting isolation of lake and mountain, is, as you may 
imagine, excellendy appointed , Wc live there together m the 
most stimulating intercourse in foe most amiable family circle 
and quite removed from ordinary social trivialities ” * 

What Nietzsche did not mention m his letter, and indeed 
what he did not know of until he returned from Ttibschen to 
Basle, is that on foe second mght of his stay, a son was bom to 
and Cos u na He was given the heroi^ame of Siegfried 
Nietzsche’s intimacy wu£ Tnbschcn gradually mereased, and' 
he was attracted both by Wagner and by Cosuna They were a 
curiously matched couple Wagner was a small man with a very 
large head, quick energetic, full of ideas and prejudices, and 
ready m foe expression of them, hablc to take offence and pour 
out foe vials of lus wrath freely, but capable of sudden restraint 
and self-control Utterly self-centred and egoistic, he was 
ruthless, self-confident, impcnous and tenaaous in carrying out 
Kis purposes and satisfying his desires On those who worked 
with him, even those whom he hked, he would make foe greatest 
demands, crediting focm with as much energy m his se^cc as 
he himself had Lavish and extravagant, he hved to the utmost 
» 4th Aug iSelp , 16 th June i8$9 
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of his credit, and did not mind who paid his debts Naturall) 
kmd-hearted, he could be pleasant, charming and helpful to 
those of whom he approved, and who were wilhng to follow 
his guidance , to odhers he could be an unscrupulous enemy 
He was always convinced that he was in the right, and his vivid 
and ready imagination so shaped events m his mmd that m them 
he was the good-hearted though often misunderstood hero 

Of Cosima it is not so easy to give a picture Phjsically 
taller than Wagner, with a rather large mouth and nose, she had 
much charm Not less determined than Wagner, she was less 
aggressive, quieter, less given to oltmg at \vmdiiiills, more capable 
of reaching her ends by accommodation Mamed early to von 
Bulow, she had no great affection for her husband , and when 
Wagner appeared above her horizon, she knew at once that she 
had found her vo cauon — to ap preaate, support and manage 
this wayward genius She earned out her task 

in thTcompany of thes’e'twd'peoplelbe youn^ero-worship- 
ping professor vas given a breadi of a fuller and more vigorous 
Lfe than he had ever experienced before Young though he 
was, he was treated as an equal . and although Wagner at tunes 
was overbearing, m other moods he was a good listener, mtcrcstcd 
m Nietzsche and m his views of life Cosima too was a good 
companion, able to take part m the discussion of those high 
'matters which, for Nietzsche, gave hfc value Tnbschen thus 
paid Nietzsche the subtle compliment of being attentive to bun, 
of finding and emphasising the affinity between his mind and its 
own, of hdpmg him to develop his ideas and of borrosvmg 
freely from him 

But Wagner and Cosima borrowed more than ideas They 
assumed that Nietzsche was mtcrcstcd m them not merely as 
people of gemus dsvellmg on the heights, but also as human 
beings with ordinary human activities and needs And so they 
borrowed Nietzsche’s energy and umc For example, Wagner 
had ^^■^tten a lengthy autobiography, \shich he had difficulty in 
seeing through the press, because, he said, he was not familiar 
^^^lh the way s of tlic Italun printer m Basle to whom he had 
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entrusted it The autobiography was for private circulation, and 
only twelve copies were to be printed Wagner asked Nietzsche 
to correct the proofs of this work, and Nietzsche, flattered by the 
confidence shown in the request, willingly undertook to do so 
Again, before Christmas 1869, which Nietzsche spent at Tnb- 
schen, Cosima commissioned him to buy presents for the children, 
treatmg him not as a fossilised professor, lost in antiqmty, but 
as a young man of twenty-five, who hved near the shops 
Nietzsche took his duty very seriously, and when Basle could 
not provide articles to his aesdietic satisfaction he went so far as 
to order them from Pans Tnbschen, thus, offered Nietzsche 
somethmg after which his soul yearned It had the mtellectual 
atmosphere which he desired, but in addition to this, irregular 
as the cstabhshment was, it was de facto a home, and perhaps a 
more than usually harmomous home In it two rooms were set 
aside for his use, he was ftec to come without spcaal invitation 
and without notice, and he was welcomed not only by the two 
great people at the head of the household but also by the children 
and the family ictaincr And so in the place where his most 
ongmal and daring ideas could be displayed, he could also 
unbend and learn to play with childrwi 

What intensified Nietzsche’s sansfiction was that when he 
mduced Rohde and Gcrsdorff to come mto touch with Wagner, 
they also were accepted and made to feel at home Tnbschen 
was thus not merely another but separate source of friendship 
for him. It was an extension of the old, and helped to umfy his 
hfe Moreover, although Wagner and Cosima were not quite 
respectable, Nietzsche’s sister was induced to pay them a wsir, 
and she at once fell under the magic spell And even here the 
shght cloud soon disappeared in July 1870 von Bulow svas 
granted a divorce from bs wife, and m August, amid the thunders 
-war, Y^agner anfi C-ornna were \cgaiiy marned Nietzsche 
who was unable to be present at the wedding, congratulated 
them, and there can be no doubt that his congratulations were 
sincere He maintained in theory that the great ones of the earth 
people of gemus m Schopenhauer’s sense of the term, were not 
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bound by the rules made for ordinary humamt) , and were free 
to rule their hves by their own standards “ Our artists”, he 
said, “ lead a freer, more unconventional and honest hfe and die 
most striking example we have, I mean Richard Wagner, proves 
to us that gemos need not fear to take an mimically hostile 
attitude towards cxistmg social forms and laws, if by domg so 
he is endeavourmg to disclose the still higher truth and law 
dwelhng in him Nevenheless, m practice, Nietzsche found 
the unconvennonality a little disconcertmg, and was glad when 
' It disappeared 

Nietzsche spait the Christmas of 1869 also at Tnbschen, 
prolongmg the visit to between two and three weeks, and 
feeling, as he says, “ amazingly refreshed ” * In later hfe, just 
before his final breakdowTi, m Etcc Homo he made a reference to 
Tnbschen, which sets forth, not altogether unfairly, what it 
meant to him “ I feel I must express a w ord or tw o of gratitude 
for that which has refreshed me by frr the most heartily and 
most profoundly This, wnthout Ac shghtest doubt, was my 
mtunate friendship with Richard Wagner All my other re- 
lationships with men I treat quite bghtl> , but I woidd not ha\e 
the dajs I spent at Tnbscben — those days of confidence, of 
cheerfulness, of sublime flashes, and of profound moments—* 
blotted from my hfe at any pnee I know not what Wagner 
may ha^c been for others, but no cloud ever darkened our 
sky 

This statement of course is an exaggeration At times tliere 
■were clouds Wagner could be a taskmaster, dnvmg his willing 
followers too hard, and at times Nietzsche felt the stram 
Wagner was apt to demand attendance from his friends even at 
the expense of their cons cnicncc, and more than once Nietzsche 
wras reproached, half m jest but also half m earnest for his long 
absences But the clouds at Tnbschen were small, and easily 
dissipated, and what Nietzsche nghdy remembered was the 
brilliant clear sky which dispersed his gloom 

• Forwer Njmsclir tf iigtifr unj t^’irtzufw {* 59C 
* To Rohde ApnJ l8"0 * V. orks Vol p joi 
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Towards the end of 1870 Wagner conceived the idea ofhaving 
a new and speaal dicatre built at Bayreuth, a town of some 
18,000 inhabitants, the capital of Upper Francoma, m Bavana , 
and wild and extravagant as the scheme appeared, he earned it 
through to success As it matured, he found he had to leave 
Tnbschen, and in April 1872 his sojourn there came to an end 
Nietzsche amved one day when the removal was m progress 
As Cosima passed from room to room, supermtendmg the 
packmg, Nietzsche sat down at the piano and began to improvise, 
pounng out in music his gnef, his hopes, his fears and his memories 
of the vanishing past The “ Idyll of Tnbschen ” was over, and 
a new phase of hfe was about to begm 

Wc have considered two of the strands which run through 
Nietzsche’s hfe as a professor at Basle , we have now to glance 
at a more isolated feature, an interlude, which nevertheless 
produced a lastmg effect this is the part Nietzsche played m 
the Franco-Prussun war 

In the middle of July 1870 Nietzsche m quiet mood was 
wntmg a letter of tnviahties to Rohde, telling him that he had 
sprain^ his ankle, and then pleasantly quotmg a letter from 
Cosima at Tnbschen which referred to Rohde in the fhendhest 
terms Then suddenly he broke off 

” Here is a frightful thunderbolt tlie Franco-German war 
lias been declared, and our whole threadbare culture is shdmg 
down mto the arms of the most homblc of the devils What will 
happen to us ’ Fncnd dearest fnend we saw oursdves once 
agam m the evenmg glow of peace How I thank you If 
existence now becomes unendurable to you come back to me 
Whit are all our aims • 

Wc may already he at the beginning of the end What 3 
wilderness ’ We sl^ agam need cloisters And we will become 
the ficst/rafres ” 

He signed the letter " The true Swiss ” 

Almost immediately after this he wrote to his mother, usme 
the same metaphor " 'Wc were living so cheerfully ’m thi 
er emng glow of peace Now the most awfiil storm has broken 
1 13 
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out.” Then he adds m parenthesis • “ Finally I am troubled too 
m my mind at bemg a Swiss Our culture is affected ^ There 
IS no sacrifice diat -sv ould be too great for it ’ This cursed Frracb 
tiger”' 

Nietzsche wished to volunteer for service, but as he had 
become a Swiss national on accepeng the rbair at Basle the 
authonnes would not let him go as a combatant, and gase him 
permisnon to serve only as a voltintarj' ambulance attendant. 
His sister was staying with him at the time, and his first duty was 
to get her home. He took her fiom Basle, which w^ crowded 
with refugees, to the Maderancr Thai, where they rested for a 
week or two There Nietzsche recovered fiom his sprained 
ankle, employmg his leisure m wntmg an essay on Tite Dionysian 
Outlook on the World Then, having mad e arrangements tor Ew 
lister, he pfoceede 3 “tb Erlangen, to attend a short course on 
medicme and fine aid He had for compamon a landscape artut 
fiom Hamburg, named Mosengel, and with him he studied, 
teamed and did his duty in the field 

Nietzsche was never m the firing line, but he saw much of 
the effect of war at first hand, fis letters, however, contain 
httic of It. To Rohde he was very hnef “ Of my war experi- 
ences I can not tell you anythmg — why did you not go through 
them with me ^ ”* To Gersdorff^ who was himself on combatant 
service, be said a hide more, tcllmg the story concisely His 
letter is dated 20th October 1870 

“ In Erlangen I took a course of lectures at the local Um\ ersity 
on medicine and surgery Wc had 200 wounded m the place. 
After a few days two Prussians and two Turcos were handed 
over to me for special treatment Two of them developed 
ulcerated diphtheria, and I had much paintmg to do After 
fburtren days, the tsvo of us, Mosengel and I, w ere sent out by a 
chanublc society Wc had a lot of jinvatc messajtcs, also con- 
siderable sums of money to be handed over to 80 field deacons 
who had been sent out before us Our plan was to jom up wth 
my colleague Zicmssen at Pont-a-Mousson and attach ourselves 
• i6di July 187a ‘zidiNov 1870 
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to his tram of 15 young men But this, I have to say, did not get 
done It was very difficult to carry out our commissions we 
had no addresses at all, and so we had to make a search personally 
by strenuous marches followmg very mdefimte directions, m the 
Hospital at Weissenburg, on the battle-field of Worth, inHagcnau, 
LuncviUe and Nancy on to Metz At Ars sur Moselle wounded 
were given over to our care We were sent back with them, 
as they had to be taken to Carlsruhe I had to look after six 
badly wounded men alone for three days and mghts, Mosengel 
five ; it was bad weather, our goods wagon had to be almost 
shut, lest the poor mvahds should he wet through The atmo- 
sphere of the wagon was fnghtfiil , in addition, my people had 
dysentery, two had diphtheru, m short, I had an mcrediblc 
amount to do, bandaging for three hours in the morning and as 
long m the evening m addition, no rest at mght on account 
of the human needs of the sufferen When I had dehvered 
my patients at the hospital to which they were sent, I became 
severely ill very dangerous dysentery and diphthena in die 
throat attacked me at the same nmc With difficulty I got to 
Erlangen There I remamed lying ” 

From Erlangen he wrote to Im mother, saying that his one 
desire was to come home to Naumburg “ In my longmg for 
rest and my great exhaustion I would not be anyivhere eUe.”* 
Mosengel undertook to get him home, and then after a short 
stay m Naumburg Nietzsche returned to Basle 

Thus he passed out of the war, but the effects of his expcncnccs 
contmued His health suffered for some nmc, and, m spue of 
the violent remedies which, in the hght of his newl) acquired 
medical knowledge, he freely adrmnutcred to himself, he broke 
down again, for a little, early next ^car Nor were the mental 
effects less For long the groans of the w ounded and djing w cre 
m his cars, and the sight of their broken bodies was before his 
c)cs , but after a tune these impressions faded, Icasnng an even 
more lastmg one of an altogether different nature Here is what 
his sister sa>s “ On a certam c>cnmg at the close of a \ cry 
* iithStja i?-o 
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heavy day with the wounded, and ‘ with his heart well-mgh 
broken with pity he happened to enter a small town which 
lay on. one of the chief mihtary roads As he turned the comer of 
a large stone >vall and contmued his way for a second or two, he 
suddenly heard a roanng noise as of thunder, and a magnificent 
cavalry regiment — gloriously expressive of the courage and 
exuberant strength of a people — flew by him hke a luminous 
storm cloud The thundering dm waxed louder and louder, and 
behold * his beloved regiment of horse artillery dashed forward 
at full speed, — oh, how he ached at not bemg able to jump on a 
torse, and at bemg obhged to remam inactive by the stone wall ’ 
At last came the infantry, advancmg at the double • The men’s 
qyes were aflame, and their feet struck the hard road like mighty 
hammer-strokes And while this procession passed before him, 
on Its way to war and perhaps to death, so wonderful in its vital 
strength and formidable courage, and so perfectly symbolic of a 
race that mil conquer or pensh m the attempt — ‘ then said he, 

* I felt for the first tune, dear sister, that the strongest and highest 
"Will to Life does not find expression m a miserable struggle for 
existence, but m a Will to War, a Will to PoTser, a Will to 
Overpower • But he contmued after a while, ‘ I also fdt 
what a good thmg it is that Woden lays a hard heart m the 
breasts of commanding generals, otherwise how could they bear 
the awful responsibihty ofscndmg thousands to death m order to 
raise their people and themselves to dommion ’ ”* The words, 
perhaps, arc largely those of die sister, and so too arc the trappmgs 
but there is no doubt of the substantial correctness of what is 
related , and as wc go on it ma^ be well for us to keep m mmd 
these longmgs and reflections of the wrary comforter of the sick 
beside the stone wall > 

At the same time, we must not confuse Nietzsche’s sudden 
realisation of the lust for power wth ordinary chauvimsm We 
have seen that, like more commonpbee mdividuals, he was liable 
to attacks of patriotism, and when he returned to Basic he was 
still a good German At the end of October 1870 he wrote home 
* Drr Kietzsthe, p 267 
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saying that he had had lunches at a place called “ The Three 
Kings ”, where they charged him too much and did not give him 
enough to eat , but what troubled him most was the prevailing 
French sentunent there and the predommant use of the French 
language In November, however, he was less erlthusiasuc 
‘‘ For the present German war of conquest ”, he wrote, ” my 
sympathies are gradually diminishing The future of our German 
culture seems to be more than ever m danger And he had 
aheady said to Gersdorff m confidence “ I hold the present-day 
Prussia to he a very dangerous force for our culture ” ^ The 
events in Pans shocked him, and he and Burckhardt wept to- 
gether over the burning of the Louvre Perhaps we may take as 
his final word at this ame what he said m wntmg home on the 
last day of the year ” The after effects of the war are more to 
he feared than ^e war itself, with its immense losses ” 

Finally, we have still to consider, m the fourth place, one more 
of the mtenvoven strands of Nietzsche’s hfe, namely, lus writings 
and lus public lectures These we can deal with briefly for the 
present, concerning ourselves for the moment only svith their 
external history 

r^ietzschc’s first pubUc appearance was made m May 1869, 
wliSi he delivered his inaugural lecture on Homer's PersoiiaUty 
to a crouded hall, greatly imprcssmg the cultured audience of 
Basle Next year in February he spoke on The Ancient Music 
Drama, presenting a new \iew to his audience, and exciting their 
interest and even enthusiasm He followed up this success by 
another lecture on Socrates and Tragedy in which he departed 
even further from the routine of estabhshed opir uon] In the 
summer of the same year as we have seen, he %vrotc another 
fairly long paper on Vie Dionysian Outhol on the World m which 
his maturmg views w ere earned a stage further In Apnl he had 
expressed to Rohde his satisfaction with the Icaures he had 
guen, addmg * I ha\c now the best hopes for my Philology 
only I must aUow mysdf sc\cr3l years’ time I am approaclunc 
a unified perception of Greek antiquit) , step by step and with a 
• i2th Dec 1870 * 7th Nov 1S70 
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tumd amazement'” Soon he began to gather his material to- 
gether with the idea of survcymg the whole of Greek hfe and 
thought m a connected way from the new pomt of view to which 
he was commg But he did not fully carry out his plan as he had 
ongmally designed it He proposed to wnte a book on Greek 
Cheerfulness, which would be the first volume of a more extended 
study But the practical needs of the world caught hold of him, 
^nd he was led to jettison some of the matcnal, and to add other 
parts to the remamder, in order to assist Wagner m his effort to 
restore culture to the world The book which Nietzsche pub- 
lished was thus m a sense premature and mcomplcte, but never- 
theless It had a umty of its own as an expression of Nietzsche’s 
own personahty The first publisher to whom he offered it was 
dilatory, and Nietzsche took it from him Then, on the advice of 
Rohde and Gersdorff, he offered it to Fntzsch, the publisher of 
Wagner’s wntmgs Fntzsch accepted it, and after some delay 
It appeared under the title of T 7 ie Birth of Tragedy from the Spmt 
of Music, the first copy coming mto Nietzsche’s hand on the last 
^y of 1871, and the ^ edition being ready for the public at the 
beginning of 1872 

Almost immediately after the pubLcaoon of this book, 
Nietzsche was asked whether he would consider a call to the 
Umvernty of Greifiwald in northern Germany, but after a very 
brief hesitation he refused the imphed offer His decision so 
commended itself to the good people ofBasIc that the Umversity 
authorities raised his salary from 3000 frs to 4000 fis , and the 
students shovNcd their good will by offenng him the honour of a 
torchhght procession 

Nietzsche ^vas now on the crest of the wave Honoured, 
successful, full of missionary zeal, he seemed to have everything 
m his favour With a gospel to proclaim, a orld to convert he 
had opened his campaign ssnih a notable book , and he prepared 
to supplement the ^v^ttcn word by more personal exhortauon, m 
a course of pubhc lectures, cnotl^ The Future of our Educational 
Institutions But before v.c follow his fortunes fiirthcr, \\c must 
consider more closely the gospel he sought to proclaim 
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THE BIRTH OF TRAGEDY 

The Birth of Tragedy is a comprehensive book covering a vanety 
of subjects Its ostensible purpose is a discussion of the way m 
■which Greek tragedy developed .from the nmal choral dance 
devoted to the worship of Dionysus, embodying ui itself two 
distinct attitudes to hfe and two corresponding forms of art 
But the book is much mote than this It is part of an attempt 
to revaluate Greek antiquity, it is a piece of propaganda on behalf 
of ‘Wagner, it is an attack on what Nietzsche c^s the Socratic 
spirit in various manifestations, extending from Socrates himself 
dotvn to modem opera and science But it goes even beyond 
this , It presents an interpretation of the Umvcrse and advocates 
an unusual attitude to hfe It is therefore not an easy book to 
summarise, nor can it be tidily presented and disposed of within 
the limits of a chapter Moreover, the difSculty is increased 
by Its transiaonal character Nietzsche was developing and 
changing his opinions when he wrote it, he was outgrowing some 
of his views even as he set them down, and occasionally, though 
not for long, a form of piety and loyalty to Schopenhauer and 
■Wagner prevented hun from expressing himself with perfect 
freedom 

Three topics ui particular overflow the covers of the book 
to such an extent that Nietzsches view cannot be fully under- 
stood without taking other material mto account These topics 
are (i) the general conception of Greek antiquit^^ flic 
amniHft. Waiginr., ^hs, -jacch iniL -pdituci ^nfiosophy — 
involved. Some at least of the reason for tins incompletcHess'"is~' 
fluTthebodk we ha%c is not the book which Nietzsche intended 
at first to write Partly under the influence of Schopenhauer 
as he says, he had gradually been formulatmg a conception of 
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Greek life and tliought, bringing lo greater clearness and into 
relation ^Mtll one another ideas which had long been ocajp)ing 
his mind As far back as the spring of 1863 he had read n\o 
papers to the Cemama s)’nod on 77 ;e Dcwoiuacd Elamit tn 
Musk, and his mam study at Pforta had been his study in 1864 
of Thcognis of Megan His course was thus see early, and in 
prcviouscliaptcrswc have tneed some features of his development 
When he came to Basle, some of Ins view's were already largely 
formed, and he proclaimed them m a prehmmary way m the 
tlircc public lectures vvhicli he gave soon after Ins appomtment 
In the summer of 1870 he earned them further m the essay he 
wTotc on The Dionysian Outlook on the World, wntten m the 
Maderaner Thai after the outbreak of war, and he thought them 
over, tned them out agam, re-stated them, gave them fresh hfe, 
during his short iiar service, nnthm sight of die batde-Beld of 
Worth and w ithm hearing of the guns of Metz. At Christmas 
1870 he took his ideas to Tnbschcn for Wagner’s edification and 
approval There he found Wagner mtcrested, able and vviUmg 
to talk on the subject, but at the same time preoccupied with 
problems of his own, with the obtuscncss of the pubbe, with 
the failure of almost all, high and low, to understand him, and 
with the impossibibty of gettmg his works properly performed 
Nietzsche then deaded to support Wagner as far as he could, 
and so the book, which was to have been a treatise on Antiquity, 
with the title of Greek Cheerfulness, was changed parts being 
discarded, parts bemg rewritten, and a new conclusion bemg 
provided, pomtmg to Wagner as the saviour and restorer of 
culture 

Thus the conception of Greek antiquity set forth m The 
Birth of Tragedy is incomplete and requues to be supplemented 
Materials for this exist Some of the pomons set aside at the 
beginning of 1871 have since been published, and m addition 
there are portions ofanodier book, begun in 1872, and intended 
to carry die interpretation of Greek culture further, but also set 
aside m the mterests of Wagnenan propaganda 

Then agam, the treatment of Wagner m The Birth of Tragedy 
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IS also unsatisfactory, proceeding more by impbcation tban by 
direct statement Tbis, of course, is not unnatural, as the ■whole 
of the last portion of the book leading up to Wagner was an 
after-thought. To understand Nietzsche’s attitude here we must 
take into account also his pamphlet, IVagtter m Bayreuth, his 
pnvate notes on Wagner wntten from January 1874 onwards, 
and his two violent attacks on Wagner made after the breach of 
their friendship, and indeed after Wagner’s death 

Fmally, the view of social and pohtical hfe — of civihsation, 
of history in general and present-day culture in particular — 
which occupies a considerable part of the book, is merely a 
preliminary sketch, followed by other writings, by the lectures 
on The Future of our Educational Institutions, by the wntings on 
Strauss, on History and on Schopenhauer 

Moreover, Nietzsche’s treatment of each of these topics — 
antiquity, Wagner, social and pohtical hfe — depends on a 
philosophy which m turn is mextncably interwoven widi his 
person^ amtude to the world and to life This philosophy is 
revealed most clearly by him at this stage m the conception of 
tragedy which he sets forth, and with this subject we must now 
begin The other topics, when they are discussed later, will 
become more mtelUgible if they arc seen in the hght of the 
philosophical and psychological attitudes they imply 

The ongm. of Greek tragedy has been a subject of much 
discussion, and in some respects controversy has not yet ceased 
This, however, is not the place to discuss the vonous thcones 
put forsvard, and we must confine ourselves within narrow 
limits 

Dionysus was a god of Thraco-Phrygian stock, wonhipped 
in Thrace and Asia Mmor with orgiastic ntes His worship came 
to Greece in the mam after what is called the heroic age, traveUine 
wm-Ji it/tfcci mA -as ijjfrcah it eifner developed 
or gathered mto itself several kinds of performance, the relation- 
ships of which to one another arc not ^together clear Three of 
these may be disonguisbcd The first is found in the Dithyramb 
a term of uncertam origin, but denoting at first some ^d of 
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choral dance, proluhly by ivy-crowned Bacchic rc\’cllers, to the 
accompaniment of what the Greeks felt to be passionate and 
orgiastic music, play cd on the flute in the Phrygian mode. To- 
wards the end of the seventh centuiy' ac. the wandering band of 
singing and dancing revellers was collected by Anon into a 
circle, probably round an altar, and given more elaborate set 
poems to sing on defirute suiyccts. Exactly -what rude verses 
were used before tins time is not altogether dear, but it appears 
certain that the htcrary character of the Dith)Tamb svas given to 
it by Arion. 

The second type of performance connected wih Dionysus 
was the dance of sat)’r5, men dressed half as beasts horses or 
goats — led by Silcnus, dancing bcendously ssnth rude and 
dgorous movements. 

The third form was tragedy. Aristotle connects these three, 
and mainly on his authoncy it has generally been beheved that 
the Dithyramb was danced and sung by satyrs, and that out of 
this grotesque performance tragedy developed. It is difEculc, 
however, to reconcile this view with the extant c\udence, and u 
1 $ possible, e^'en probable, that the three forms, although all 
ulunutcly connected v-aih Dion^us, were distinct. In the 
villages of Attica a purely choral dramatic or scmi-diamatic 
ceremony seems to have been celebrated, of a simple nature and 
£ir from refined m language, yet dealing with solemn themes. 
Its early content is difficult if not impossible to determine, but 
hero-worship and the ceJebraaon of ntes of passion or fertility 
may have entered mto it. Dionysus, when be came to Greece 
fiom Thrace, may have taken over some of these celebrations, 
and his passion and triumph may have been commemorated 
dramaucally by die choir. But this is speculation All we really 
know is that some kind of primitive performance existed, and 
that m the second half of the sixth century, Thespis — in a sense 
the foimder of tragedy — created the part of an actor as distmct 
&om that of a mere leader of the choir, made V»iTn impersonate 
some legendary or histoncal character, and gave him set speeches 
to deliver. After some rune Thespis brought tins primitive 
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drama to Athens, where m die Dionysian festival it became 
blended with the lync chorus developed m Donan art by Anon, 
giving rise to the earhest form of tragedy of which we have 
record To this simple performance, Aeschylus in histone times 
added a second actor, Sophocles a third Tragedy was then 
complete 

This bnef sketch is all that can be given here, but it is perhaps 
enough to show how Greek tragedy, with its dual aspect, action 
and chorus arose from the umon of two elements neither of 


which generated the other, rustic Atac drama and Donan choral 
lync , and its double nature and ongm were well indicated by 
the presence of two altars, one for burnt sacrifices and the other 
for ofiermgs of fimts and gram 

In his account of the ongm of tragedy Nietzsche pays httle 
attention to histoncal evidence He refers in a general way to 
tradition, and, it must be said, sheets from tradition and legend 
the matenal most suited to his immediate purpose His analysis 
rests primarily on a psychological rather than on an histoncal 
basis He t^es the view tlut tragedy developed from the 
Dionysian choral dance, and he assumes that this dance, ede- 
bratmg die passion of Dionysus, was performed by satyrs, m a 
state of high emotional exatement 


But his argument begms further back Schopenhauer had 
drawn a distmcuon, between two forms of art art in the ordmary 

sense, such as sculpture, pamtmg, or many forms of poetry 

plastic art we may call it — and music Both, as we have already 
seen, hft us above the distresses of ordmary hfe, but they do so 
m different ways Nietzsche laid hold of this distmcnon, and 
regarded these two forms of art as sprmgmg from two distinct 
modes of hfe, both of which take us away from the attitude of 
ordinary existence The plastic arts anse from an activity of the 
imagmauon, seen most dearly in dreams — . and here Nietzsche 
wus anticipated by ^hopenhauer, who declared that the dreamer 
^as a perfect jitmu- This attitude to hfe, NictT^dJHlyrSsSDM 
from the entje xvotU by ncaotg a ofbcaut.fulT5fffls~„ 
nund can find icfitgc. andNrctochc calls .t Apolinimtr 
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Plastic art represents to the eye, either by a matcnal object or by 
an image, some beautiful appearance, which the spectator is 
invited to enjoy m aesthetic contemplation, as the dreamer docs 
his dreams Although its startmg-pomt and basis is the ordinary 
visible world, it docs not take that world as it stands but selects 
from It and remodels it Ordinary things arc transitory and 
changmg, intcractmg with one another and difficult to separate 
&om one another , Apollonian art transforms and transfigures 
them, frees them from their mtcrdependcnce and continuity, 
gives them greater definiQon and individuahty, raising the 
beautiful objects thus created above the flow of time and making 
them eternal for the mind 

The second mode of hfe Nietzsche calls the Dionysian, and 
he finds it exemplified m the ecstatic rapture of the scmi- 
intoxicated reveller Such a one, Nietzsche says no longer has 
a consaousness of a world over against him, he loses the sense 
of his separateness and individuahcy, and feds himsdf one ^vlth 
all men and all nature When it appears in art this attitude is 
sharply contrasted with that of Apollonian contemplation in- 
deed there is no real place m it for a spectator at all, for, m ac- 
cordance with Its Dionysian ongm, it is fundamentally a mode 
of expression m which die artist surrenders himself so completely 
to the impulse working in him that be loses all sense of himself 
JJnhke Apollonian art Dionysian art is not a prmaplc of beauty, 
and it does not produce charming and pleasing shapes It exist? 
_not for a spectatof" bufonly for thTi^^rmer , and arthc-hcarr 
of It there are pain and longing a •v^d irrepressible need to express 
one s self Relief can be obtained from this inward tension only 
by an equally wild and unrestrained activity of the whole being — 
voice and limbs together 

These two tendencies Apollonian and Dionysian, Nietzsche 
Aslh ay wwv* jp Ayiatatr Afiimy £k^ 

penod of Hellenic culture acting and reacting on one another, 
till in the end they coalesced giving nse to a new form in which 
the Dionysian rapture was no longer expressed in a momentary 
frenzy, but took defimte shape, Apolloman m character, so that 
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the freedom and abandon of the revel did not vanish but were 
pTKerved In its highest form this -was Greek tragedy 

Tragedy arose thus from the Dionysian chorus, and Nietzsche’s 
conception of the process involved is, very bnefly, as follows 
In the worship of the god, the members of the worshippmg body, 
die chorus, gave themselves up to the dance and song so fully 
that each lost the feeling of separateness from the others and 
from nature In their complex mood of suffering and exultanon 
they saw before them in imagination the figure of the god him- 
self and identifymg themselves with him they suffered and exulted 
with him, and he with them At first this was merely an activity 
of the imagination, but soon — Nietzsche does not say exactly 
when, but presumably at the time of Thespis ->* the figure of the 
god took more matenal form and was represented on the stage 
The action thus became dramaac, and actors were distinguished 
from the worshippers m the chorus Then passing from the 
prease story of Dionysus, the actors began to present other plays 
in which the same ^damental moods and atatudes could be 
felt The stones thus set forth came from legend and tradition, 
but they all had their essential character m common all the 
other heroes and sufferers were but masks for Dionysus, and he 
was really the subject of them all. If we restrict the term myth to 
legend couched with, this spirit, as Nietzsche docs m effect, then 
the process as he secs it is in bncf this Music — the ecstatic 
choral dance — gives nse to the tragic myth, and the myth, 
represented on the stage becomes the tragic play In tragedy 
therefore an attitude, fundamentally Dionysian, is given concrete 
embodiment and takes an ApoUoman form But, Nietzsche 
insists, although the language is Apollonian, it is Dionysus who 
speaks What is in the foreground, the acoon, is Apollonian 
but the background from which it comes forth, the chorus is 
Dionysiatu ’ 


Th= penoa m which tragedy devefoped and floumhed was 
the peat age of Greek culture -the tragic age. Nietrsche calls 
It , but the bloom did not long contmue Rather suddenlv when 
tragedy had just reached its highest forni, another spmt came 
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to life, questioning, critical, rationalistic, incapable of surrendering 
Itself to thcDionysian mood, smug, self-complacent, selfconfident, 
untouched by any sense of the mystery and terror of existence 
Unable to find any other meaning for trutli than htcral fact, this 
spirit rejected myth as historically maccurate, and thereby de- 
stroyed tragedy It apphed moral standards to tragedy, and thus 
faded to apprehend its true aesthetic significance Insensitive to 
real grandeur, mcapablc of feeling any of the rapture by which 
finer minds may be caught even in the undeserved and unre- 
quited sufferings and death of the tragic hero, this maxtistic 
spirit demands some kind of “pocuc jusacc”, according to 
which villainy receives its just reward and the world is shotvn 
to be governed on sound pnnaples Eunpides is namedby^ 
Nietzsche as t he fir st perverter of the drama Tn this sense, 
licKind him ^erc is a greater figure, a more dangerous enemy 
Vd'culture, bocrates TKe'Socnitic^^nt, NictHcheJmamtajns,^ 
destroyed Greek tragedy. tBeT ugh«t form^o^f culture the w orld 
has yet "known, and toNietzsche, at this time, It is'c ulturall ^tn^ 
enemy" of all encinics 

111 art this spine has^ven nse to the opera, where the essen- 
t33lly"*inartisac spcctatoF^cn55<ir"th3nEe"words shall be m- 
tclhgible and the music accommodated to them, thus reversing 
the true relationship shown m Greek tragedy, where music, the 
dommatmg vital element, used the drama as a means to its own 
expression, or perhaps as an illustration of the mood which it 
Itself expressed But the most formidable embodiment of the 
Socratic spint in modem times is m positive saence, and there 
It has long held the field But, Nietzsche suggests, this shallow 
optimistic attitude to life is now giving way Kant and Schopen- 
hauer have shown the limits of science, they have proved that it 
cannot reach finality, and that m its eSorts to complete itself 
It mevitablv ends m self contradiction and fblure If this result 
becomes more generally recognised by a soaety — and Nietzsche 
hoped that such a realisation was imminent — then a new 
valuauon of hfe may be made , art may be called m to retneve 
the failure of knowledge, and life may again be looked at from 
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the point of view of the artist Tragic myth may then develop 
anew, and tragic drama may be reborn from the spint of music , 
and, freed both from the selfrcomplacency of science and the 
superstition of Christiamty, culture may nse again to its highest 
level and assume a tragic form 

Such are the mam hnes of Nietzsdie’s exposition strange, 
even emgmatic at first sight To understand them we must 
consider the meanmg and spirit of the doctrines they contain 
We may therefore ask. Is there any central pomt from which 
the rest can be seen to come fotth ? The answer, in part at least, 
IS not difficult A fundamental pte^supposition of the whole 
argument, an assumption without which the whole structure 
would collapse, is the vanity, the pam, of ordinary hfe This, 
of course, is Schopenhauer’s teaching, and we have seen how 
eagerly Nietzsche took it over from Schopenhauer dunng his 
student days , but it is abo a doemne which he must have heard 
echomg m the churches and cathedrals iviih which his boyhood 
was so closely connected According to Lutheran Evangehcal- 
ism, human nature became corrupt through the Fall of Man 
Nietzsche no longer beheved m die Fall of Man but he soil 
retained a view which clung rather closely to the doctnne of 
human corruption Schopcidiauer, again, as we have seen, based 
his version of the teaching partly on a psychological theory of 
desire, to which, it may be noted, Nietzsche hardly, if ever, 
refers, but partly also on his metaphysical doctrine, of which 
Nietzsche had been an cnthusiasac adherent By this time 
however, doubts had arisen m Nietzsche’s mind about the possi- 
bihcy of proving this metaphysical conception of the world 
and he, together wth his fnend Rohde, had been prepared to 
turn the situation round, and to justify the metaphysics by the 
moral seriousness with which it was connected Thus it is fair 
to say that when he wrote The Birth of Tragedy Nietzsche did not 
think of trying to prove by abstract argument that the world 
was futile and miserable he knew it to be so, he had experienced 
It, and ivas convinced of it at first hand Thus the quesnon wbch 
Niemche’s philosophy has to answer is the old cry that has 
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come sounding down the ages What must I do to be sa\cd ’ 

In dealing witli this question Nietzsche had two mam answen 
to consider , that of die Church and that of Schopenhauer. He 
had already ceased to bchevc in the doctrmes of Christianity , 
he no longer found any satisfaction m its solutions, and the only 
reference to it m Tfte Birth of Tragedy is the abrupt, hostile mter- 
jecoon at the end of section 24, where the Church is accused of 
having kept the German genius m degrading bondage to the 
malignant dwarfi who arc its pnests and ministers The violence 
and bitterness, even the \cnom, of the language suggests an 
uneasmess in Nietzsche’s mmd, but we may pass the matter over 
for the moment. 

The other answer IS that of Schopenhauer We have already 
considered bnefly the scheme of redemption which this philo- 
sopher offered, and we llu\e now to mark Nietzsche's divergence 
from It In The Birth of Tragedy, it is true, Nietzsche treated 
Sebop enha ugr verbally ‘With tbe greatest respect as the master of 
modem thought and for some years afterwards he contmued to 
commend him as the greatest ethical teacher of the age, indeed 
of all tune Nevertheless when he wrote The Birth of Tragedy, 
Nietzsche was no longer a true disople of Schopenhauer He 
could still speak Schopenhauer’s language, hut he had given up 
Schopenhauer’s solution — how completely' he may not himself 
have yet fully realised. The field of thought with which we are 
concerned is one where philosophy and rehgion meet, and we 
might say with fiur truth that Nietzsche still accepted part of 
Schopenhauer’s philosophy, but utterly rejeaed his rehgion and 
endeavoured to set up a new one m place of it. 

\^^,cxplanation of this statement we may recall Schopenhauer’s 
mode of escape from human misery The root of the difficulty 
IS the umntelhgent behaviour of the dung-m-itself) which bemg 
perfectly self-contained and m need of nothing, nevertheless 
without any assignable reason persists fint of all m objectifying 
Itself in ‘ Ideas ”, and then in individualizing these Ideas m a 
world of space and time, to the mtense dissatisfaction and misery 
of the mdividuals m which it thus takes shape From this dire 
xzS 
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condition the first form of escape ■t\dnch Schopenhauer offers us 
IS in art, where hy grasping m a concrete object the Idea behind 
die phenomenal show, we finite subjects may rise for a moment 
above the limitations of space and time and be at rest The 
second form is that of the ethical h£e, where our fellow-feeling 
with our neighbour agam frees us from our narrow individuality 
But the final form goes beyond this, and is found m the ascetic 
renunciation of the world and all its values , a state of mmd in 
which we have no wants to saosfy , so that neither disappomt- 
ment nor satiety can afflict us, and where, offering as it were 
no hold to time and change, we may remain unmoved and 
passionless m unshakable pe ace 1 

These solutions, however they dificr, have this in common , 
they are all forms of renunciation, they abandon or deny the 
claims of the active wiU in ordinary life, nse above finite in- 
dividuahty, and in some measure bnng the seeker back to the 
unity and reahey of the undisturbed thmg-in-itself 

On the basis of these conceptions Schopenhauer is enabled 
to put forward a defimte theory of tragedy On the one hand 
tragedy, hke all odier forms of pbstic art, places an object before 
us m which we can see the Idea, or adequate objectificaaon of 
the dimg-in-itsclf, free from the lumtaoons of space and time 
And it may be added, the particular Idea with which it is con- 
cerned, and which it presents, is the highest and most adequate, 
VIZ that of human hfe But it does more than this it not 
only turns us towards reahty, it also turns us forably away from 
the deceptive world of change and decay ^Tragedy, Schopen- 
hauer says depicts " the tcmble side of hfe The unspeakable 
pain, the ivail of humamty, the tnumph of evil, the scornful 
mastery of chance, and the irrational fill of the just and innocent ” 
arc set foith an an indication of "the nature of die wocHTahS^ 
existence “"t Tragedy brings home to the mmd the futility and 
■cvil-Dfiiferand by crushing the hero it leads him to turn av-uy 
from this evil to abandon the will to hve. and to sink back into 
the timeless reahty behind It is true, Schopenhauer admits, 

' Works vol 1 § ’ 
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that some tragedies, particularly ancient tragedies, do not go 
so far as this the hero sometimes refuses to be cowed or to 
submit, whatever ill may befall him , he docs not abandon the 
\\ill to life, and dies unrepentant But this, Schopenhauer thinks, 
IS a weakness m those tragedies themselves In the higher forms, 
and here Schopenhauer finds modem tragedy superior to anaent, 
this resignation is reached by the hero But m all eases, ancient 
and modem, the spectator is allowed to see die evil of hfc and is 
encouraged to deny it Traged) thus, for Schopenhauer, is one 
way, the supreme one at the command of art, of brmgmg home 
to man the futility of his existence. If he has not already realised 
It through his o'\\’n suffenngs, he may be led to do so b) partia- 
.patmg m the suffenngs of the tragic hero 

Such IS Schopenhauer’s plan of salvation, and Nietzsche 
treats it with scant respect the first place, he rejects without 
argument the ascetic ideal oflTfe The Greek, he tells us, was 
unusually sensitive to suffering, and when the feelmg of destruc- 
tion and cruelty came home to him, be was “ m danger of 
longing for a Buddhist negation of the \vill He is saved by art,” 
says Nietzsche, “and by art he is saved for itself by — life’’* 
Thus bnefly, almost ignomuuously, and yet finally, is the ideal 
of rgnunaation dismiss ed^ 

CSeco ndly. Nietzsche alters Schopaihauer’s conception of 
plastic art Art, Schopenhauer says, turns the spectator towards 
the thmg-m-itsclf what it apprehends is mdeed an individual 
thin g, but when aesthetically apprehended, this thmg is stnpped 
of Its mdividuahty and invested with the timelessness of the 
Idea For Nietzsche, on the other hand, plastic art cames the 
process of individuation a stage further, and thus moves away 
from reahty True, it makes somethmg eternal, but what is thus 
transfigured is a more fully defined and separated object For 
Nietzsche, as for Schopeidiauer, the ordmary visible tangible 
world IS a delusive appearance of the thmg m-itsclf for Schopen- 
hauer art is a return from this appearance, for Nietzsche, on the 
other hand it is movement into further appearance creatmg fresh 
‘ Works, voL 114 p 55 
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delusioa For Schopeninuer it is a return to reabty, for Nietzsche 
an_escape from it \ 

\lWdly, Nietzsche radically alters Schopenhauer’s conception 
otST ultnmte reahty, the thing-m-itself, and this change is 
the root and logical justification of die others For Schopen- 
hauer the thing-in-itsclf IS free from die storms of hfe, and is in 
a state of complete satisfaction and calm If we ask why then 
It comes forth mto the world of appearance and mdividualises 
Itself m nature and man, Schopenhauer puts the question aside, 
pomtmg out that it has no mcamng, as it invites us to give a 
cause for that which is beyond all cause To Nietzsche this is 
unsatisfrctory Therefore to account for the transition of the 
thing-in-itself into a phenomenal world, he carries back the 
tension and pain of hfe mto the heart of things Pam, for 
Schopenhauer, exists only m the phenomenal world, and by 
going back to reality we can escape « For Nietzsche, on the 
other hand, the pain is the very essence of reahty Shut up 
withm Its own confines the thing-m-itself is in unendurable 
tension, and only by going out of itself and uttering itself in a 
world of appearance can it overcome or neutrahse this inner pain 
“ I feel myself impelled ”, says Nietzsche, ” to the metaphysical 
assumption that the truly existent and primal unity, ever suffer- 
mg and in contradiction with itself, needs at the same time the 
rapturous vision and the joyful appearance for its redemption ”* 
For Schopenhauer the ideal is rest and scremty , for Nietzsche 
ceaseless activity m which pam is overcome and turned mto 
rapture by unendmg action ( 

It follows from these considerations that, m Nietzsche’s view 
there arc two methods of salvation, which at first sight are com- 
pletely opposed Apollonian art lifts us above the suffering of 
hfe by the cicauon of a world of appearance in whict heaviVf 
reigns and into which evil is refused entrance Dionysian art 
on the other hand, goes back from appearance to the primal 
unity and reality But this desenpnon is superficial, and the two 
attitudes have an important character in common Apollo sets 
' thJ p 36 
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forth from the human point of view and expresses himself m a 
world of appearance \%hich he creates Dionysus sets forth from 
the heart of things and also expresses himselfm a world ofappear- 
ance — the ordinary w orld m which we h\ c Salvation thus 
hes, in each ease, m an outward creative process , but tlic tw o 
eases differ in their slarting-pomts and, to some extent, m the 
character of the crcati\c processes involved In the end the 
superiority of Dion) sus to Apollo must be obvious What Apollo 
can create is but the denvanve world of dreams, of images, 
of artificially conjured-up beaunfiil forms , what Dion)'sus can 
create is the infimtely vaned, the infinitely varying, terrible world 
of existence itself The redempoon which Dionysus ofiers must 
/therefore be something vasdy greater and surer than that of 
Apollo — if man can attam to it 
^polio, onejrugbt »y, is y atnst posing as a god , Dionysus 
« T^od_posmg_as an jimst forllic DionysIarT s^fls-a forrc 
"oFlnysti^ rehgion In the Dion)sian ecstasy Ac worshipper 
identifies himself wiA Dionysus, wiA the ultimate reahty, Ac 
pntnal umty, or whatever else we may name it , and breakmg 
Ae bonds that confine him withm his inAviduahty, he feels 
himself one wiA all thmgs “ We are really for a brief moment ”, 
says NictzsAe, ” Primordial Bemg itself, feeling its raging desire 
for existence and joy m existence ”* 

In Ae hght of this Ascussion we may perhaps be able to 
understand a statement of NietzsAe’ s which at first appears more 
startlmg Aan mtelhgiblc In TIte Btrih of Tragedy Acre is given 
twice a formula, whiA we shall find repeated agam after many 
years and many changes of opmion ‘ it is only as an aesthenc 
phenomenon that existence and Acworld arc cteriiallyjuStified 

~WHat does this mean ’ 

Certain pomts arc clear It imphes that the world is not 
morallyjustAed , Aerejs no moral order in Ac umversc and no; 
Avinc justice Agam, Ac world is not metaphysically ju stified , 

It IS n ot tanonal or ultimatcly~lntelhgiblc TTius judged by 
moral and~scicntific standards it is to be condemned But we 
* Works vol m.p 113 » Ihid p 161 
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must go furdier Nietzsche does not mean that the world is 
beautiful in the ApoUoman sense, or that by turning it into 
beautiful shapes and ignoring its uglmcss, we may make life 
tolerable It is Dionysus rather than Apollo who is m question 
It IS Dionysus and no other who is the artist of the world, and 
we, along with the rest of nature, are pictures he paints, appear- 
ances he creates — and destroys again This process of eternal 
creation for ever heals the never-ending pain at the heart of 
things The world in space and time, Nietzsche maintains, our 
own world, and our hves with all we are and do, are parts and 
products of this process , and by the creation and destruction of 
them the tension of the world is released and turned into joy 
The .world, thus, is justified only from the point of view of. 
Dionysus, who cr eates_each tlimg fbrlus plMSufeT and destroys" 
It ag^ to create something else Long ago Herakhtus of Ephesus 
"had compared “the world-buildmg power to a pla^g'cKlH"' 
"who placed stones here and there and builds sand castles only toT 
TaioB : them down agam ” * The only jusnficaaon of which tKc*" 
world is"caMble Is the Jusoficaaon which its game has for the 
chOd 

The function of tragedy for Nietzsche can now be made plain 
A pure direct identification of oneself with “ the world-building 
power ”, with Dionysus, is too vast an achievement to be main- 
tained for any length of time by human beings We are not 
great enough to take the whole load of existence on our shoulders 
with all Its pain And so the Dionysian spint, the Dionysian 
meaning, is projected into visible forms, into which wc also 
project the pain and suffering, die growth, destruction and decay 
And so through this ApoUoman device the spectator of tragedy 
has somethmg before his eyes m which he secs the Dionysian 
nature of rcahty And takmg, at least m part, the Dionysian 
standpoint, he may watch wi& exultation the prolific life which 
destroys itself by the conflict ansmg from its very superabundance. 
For_S chopenhauer tragedy leads to sympathy and resignation * 
for Nietzsche it leads to a shout of joy as the puppets arc set up 
* Jhd p 162 
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and knocked down again And this joy is the joy of power, the 
joy of the maker and mover and destroyer of the puppets, who 
brings them mto being and removes them again in the mere 
wantonness ofjkQ , , . 

This view IS a startling deviation from Schopenhauer s 
prmciplcs , and v-c can imagine the cnaasm and even the scorn 
with which that philosopher would have greeted it He would 
have charged it %viih logical mconsistency and with attnbutmg 
to the thing-m-itsclf quahaes which can belong only to things 
m the phenomenal world But he would also have added an 
ethical comment on Dionysus Speakmg of Pantheism, he had 
once said ^It must be an ill-adsnsol God who can find no better 
amusement than to transform himself into a world like that 
before us, mto such a hungry world, m order to endure sorrow, 
need, and death, without measure and without aim, in the shape 
of countless millions ofhving but anguished and tormented bemgs, 
who all east for a ame only by consuming one another^ And 
bemg accustomed to speak his mind plainly, he might have 
add^ “ Even if you ehmk that the universe is created and main- 
tamed m spore by such a demented maniac, why do you idenofy 
yourself with him, and gloat with him over the futile hfe and 
destnicaon of nature and your fellow men ^ " 

Nietzsche knew this cntiosm oFPanthasm by Scbopaihauer, 
and no doubt he w^ aware of the use to which, as has just been 
suggested, it might be put We have therefore to consider why 
he adopted his view and what was the attraction m it for him. 

In discussing this quesuon it will be useful to go back to the 
time when Schopenhauer first became known to Nietzsdie In 
1874 Nietzsche wrote a eulogy, entided Schopenhauer as Educator, 
and m the second section ofit there otxairs the fbllowmg sentence 
* Amid such distrcss«, needs, and wishes I learned to know 
Schopenhauer” The reference is to October 1865, and the 
distresses, needs and wishes which arc mentioned, and which in 
the preceding paragraphs had been set forth m some detail, are 
those which tormented Nietzsche’s soul before he entered 
* Parerga toL 11, § 69 
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Leipzig, chiefly fliose -which arose during his year at Bonn It 
was during this year that he tned to emancipate himself from the 
limitauons of his boyhood, and from the behefr and practices of 
his ancestral rehgion — not without success , and also endeav- 
oured to find a positive place for himself in the world and to 
become a man among men — with almost complete failure 
He was m need of a philosopher to guide him, he tells us, 
and it "Will repay us if we consider more closely the nature of 
the guidance he felt he required What first emerges when we 
study his pamphlet m praise of Schopenhauer from this pomt of 
■view, IS Nietzsche’s feeling of the lack of any central purpose or 
aim m his life As we saw m a previous chapter, he discusses 
rather vaguely two ideals of education , one in which the pupd’s 
mam power is developed to the utmost, another in which all the 
faculties are tramed as far as possible , and Nietzsche resolves 
the conflict by suggestmg that die two ideals are not wholly 
mcompaable The growth of the mam interest and capaaty of 
the pupil may require, and brmg about, the development of his 
other faculties in a subordmatc but positive ancillary relation to 
It Nietzsche does not elaborate tlw idea, and the only thing 
that stands out clcatly in his discussion is his own feelmg of the 
lack in himself of any such central purpose, under the control 
and direction of which his other aims and powers might grow 
mto a harmomous unity The complete absence of reference m 
the discussion to Ritschl and to dassical study, together with the 
other evidence which wc have already considered, makes it 
evident that Nietzsche did not regard himself as havmg found m 
1865 — or even m 1874 — an abiding central mterest in life and a 
correspondmg activity which could satisfy him 

Thus, if wc look at hun as he left Bonn for Leipzig, we see 
an enunapated youth, who had obtained some freedom by 
s'hakmg oH some of the old Was tkat seemed to fetter him, but 
who had as yet no real aim, no positive content for his freedom 
and who more than doubted -whether the philological road ori 
which he had set his feet would lead him to any goal that he 
desired It IS plain to us m retrospect that if the Classics, to which 
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Nicmchc, " mcxlcra man ** — and he really speaks of himself — 
“ h\es in this movement to and fro between the Christian and 
the anaent, benveen a amorous and deceitful Christianity of 
custom and an equally spiritless and embarrassed cult ofanoquity 
and fares badl> therein ”* 

But if we look more closely \%c may quesaon the complete 
accuracy of Nietzsche’s diagnosis of fus own ease He s peaks of 
the conf^_y.hich disturbed his mind as one bets veen th T^ inr 
hented fear of the natural ’* and tlic “ r enewed matement ofthis_ 

• mTtural ”, addmg as oth^faCTors the d esire to have a sohd basis 
o n -Tvhich to rest and thc~wcakncss, almost the collapse, of his 
knowledge, which is alleged to reel back and forvsard between 
“the good” and ‘‘the better” — all of which, as he rightly 
indicates, are capable of producing an unrest m the soul Nor, 
in a way, is there anythmg unusual in this, and much of it is a 
forablc picture of the trouble of the adolescent , but m view of 
Its persistence m Nietzsche’s hfc and thought — as if he were 
an adolescent who could not grow up — we may ask more 
precisely what he means In paracular what does he refer to 
when he speaks of ” the natui^ ”, the enjoyment of which is 
prevented by Chnsnanity ’ Let us put the matter plainly Docs 
he mean the natural indulgence of desires and impulses with no 
respect for the rights of others or for what is regarded as social 
decency ^ If so, there is little reason to beheve that Nietzsche’s 
statement is true when he lays the rcsponsibihty on Chnsoaiuty 
for this restraint Wc may ask, for example, did he wish to let 
himself go m social revelry ^ WcD, he tned to do so in Franco/iia , 
he drank, he sang he dressed himself up and inarched in pro- 
cession, like primitive man in modem costume But he did not 
really enjoy it, and what turned Iiim against it was not a faith 
inherited &om his fathers, or any social scruples, but his tempera- 
mental and consatuuonai inability to enter thoroughly mto the 
spirit of It. 

Or agam, are the natural virtues which he commends, those 
of the blooddursty slayer, the wamor and the man of the sword ^ 

* Works voL vu, p 46 
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If so, It IS not surpnsmg that he fought his dud , and he was 
free to spill his own blood again, and some of that of his fellows, 
if he so desired But after die first experiment he gave it up , 
and It was not Chnstianity that prevented him from becoming 
a swordsman, and even a swashbuckler , it was rather his own 
defective eyesight and the inherent stupidity of the performance 
Or once agam, is he hinting obscurely at sexual hcence ’ 
Now, It IS possible, and if certain evidence to be considered later 
IS reliable, it is probable, that on two occasions m 1866 he in- 
curred the nsk of syphihtic infection , but this occurred, if* 
anywhere, at Leipzig, not at Bonn, and these two occasions seem 
to have been the limit of his youthful experience m this direction 
There is a story in Deussen’s RecoUeclions which « relevant here 
Nietzsche, by mischance it is said, when on a visit to Cologne 
from Bonn was once taken by a cabman to a wrong address, 
and found himself m a house of lU-feme " Suddenly ”, he told 
Deussen, ” I found myself surrounded by half a dozen creatures 
in tinsel and gauze, who gazed at me expectantly For a moment 
I stood absolutely dumbfounded in front of foem , then, as if 
driven by instinct, I went to the piano as to the only thing with a 
soul m the whole company and struck one or two chords The 
music quickened my limbs and m an instant I was out m the 
open ” What drove him out so quickly — or if one likes to think 
of It otherwise, so slowly ^ Was it Chnstiamty, or was it a natural 
fastidiousness and temperamental distaste for "the natural”’ 
That the latter is the true explanation is suggested by all that we 
know of Nietzsche’s rclatiombips to women, and particularly to 
mamageablc young women of his acquaintance Chnstiamty — 
at least the Protestant form of it m which Nietzsche was brought 
up ~ can hardly be made responsible for an ideal of universal 
cdiham; dji/L i£ his. wiiw/ct -a vo hft idaei upon, 
here is the story of Nietzsche s nearest approach to matrimony -1 
twth the possible excepnon of a proposal made by proxy to Lou 
Salome, to be discussed later 


In the spring of 1876 Nietzsche spent a month 
Montreux and Gaicva from a bout of ill-health 


recuperating at 
He then met 
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a young la<ly from Holland, •whose name js not given us, but 
who is designated b) Nietzsche's sister as Miss Tr After a s cr> 
bnef acquamtanccslup, mcluding a four-hours walk in Geneva, 
Nietzsche proposed to her But he waited till the last day of the 
hohday before doing so, and he sent his proposal m a letter 
Moreover, before ta]^g tius step, he consult^ a friend, who 
greatly admired the lad), and who ulnmatel) mamed her 
Nietzsche wTote on the c\cning of lus departure, knowing that 
It was unlikely that the lady could reply to him before he left 
town After a mild protestation of affection, he asked her 
“ Would ) ou dare to walk shoulder to shoulder with me as with 
one who strives heartil) after emancipation and improvement, 
along all the paths of life and of thought ^ The young lad). 
It may be temaiked parenthetically, greatly enjoy ed Longfellow s 
Bxcehior, and had been copying out die poem Nietzsches 
letter concludes thus 

“ To-morrow mommg at eleven A M I shall take the ex- 
press back to Basle I must get back , I therefore send you 
my address there If you find you can accept m\ proposal, 

I shall write to your mother immedurely, m which case I 
muse beg you to give me her address If y ou arc able to come 
to a prompt decision one svay or another, a note from y ou wih 
find me at the Hotel dc la Porte dll ten Wislimg y ou o'cry 
joy and bicssmg for ever 

Friedrich Nietzsche.”* 

A sudden but hardly an ardent lover S urely it was no t 
Christiamty_iJiit. temperament that rKtrauied " the natural^ m 
him. 

TT we look back m Nietzsche’s life to his early schooldays, 
when he tried m vain to mix with common boys, and if we follow 
him through Pfbrta, to Bonn with its Fraruoma, to Leipzig with 
Its army mterlnde, and mto Basle, it is difficult to behevc that 
anything other than Nietzscdic himself restrained him from the 
enjoyment of " the natural”, or to doubt that his ffiilure to 
manifest the pagan virtues was due to anything hut his owm 
‘ DiT Aietotfcc p jga 
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constitution When he cnes vociferously that the world is out 
of joint, we may conclude he is even more out of jomt with it, 
and It IS this latter cleavage •which really troubles him Chns- 
ti amty proh ibited man y thing s, but it was not the mam cause" 
"o? Nietzsche.’s inhihitions_ The truth is rather that he m^es 
Chnstiamty — m 187a and even 1874 by implication, but later 
with foil exphamess — a scapegoat for the world’s sin, the 
one-sidedness which gives him a sense of mfenonty and weakness 
It IS natural that m a man of this type, gifted, ambitious, 
sensitive, fiercely intolerant m thought, who m spite of all his 
successes is not at home in general society, and who feels himself 
impotent or almost impotent m action, there should at times 
burst through the even tenor of hfe, flashes of desire, m which 
this weakness and impotence vanish and crude strengdi and 
activity appear as the glory and crown of things 

Let us look back Let us consider again the young student 
of Leipag m i866, chmbmg the hiU m the impending storm, 
and revelling in the slaughter of the young goats, m the flash of 
the lightning and the roar of the thunder Nietzsche wrote of 
dus experience at the time as if his attitude came from Schopen- 
hauer, but even then it was from the experience of the sublime 
as Schopenhauer understood it , the desire to wanton and revel 
m the exhibition of power is opposed m spint to the resignation 
which for Schopenhauer is the mack of the good hfe, and con- 
stitutes an assertion rather than a denial of the will to live Even 
at this early date Nietzsche -was a heretic, and the doctrine of 
T 7 ie Birth of Tragedy was present m germ 

Let us look at him again in his bnef war cxpcncnce in 1870 
the short-sighted, rather awkward, cx-soldier, now a mere com- 
forter of the sick, standmg at the comer of the stone wall as the 
might of the German army thundered past him in its splendour 
and power Do we need to go further than these cxpenenccs 
and the steady undwcunent ftom -which they spring, to under- 
stand why Nietzsche not only regarded the world U the out- 
pouring of hmidcss irrational power, but also -wished to idennfo 
himself wth it ^ ^ 
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did not seem to have room for th em. As they did not accom- 
modate themselves to it, so it did not accommodate itself to 
them , It svas unsympathetic, alien, stupid, even irratioaaL 
Thirdlj, bodi men ■were inwardly extremely ambitions, and 
m consequence mtolerant. Bodi made the largest demands on 
the Umverse, fiaming schemes according to sshich it 'was to 
proceed , and m each case the theones put forth were derived not 
from pure reason but from inward need. Thar philosophies 
•v,ere for them an overpowering passion of thar lives, and mai 
were measured and estimated largely b) their wiUmgness to 
accept the scheme of thmgs thus offered to them. In Nietzsche’s 
case -u e shall see this tendency more fully at work m the sequel 
Fourthly, and partlj m consequence of the pomts already 
mentioned, bodi men were frank and outspoken. Both naturall} 
had an mtrosp^tive bias, and both thought and spoke candidly 
of themselves, Schopenhauer perhaps bong the more remarkable 
in this respect Nietzsche at times had more reoecnce than 
Schopenhauer, and when, as vras not uncommon, his ideas were 
ebangmg, he could v.ear a mask for a tune and speak and even 
wnte in more than one strain But he could not wear the mask 
constantly, and when he tore it oSl he could be as blunt and 
wounding as Schopenhauer hunsclf Again, however, there is a 
difference which enters into the agre em ent In Schopenhauer 
there is much calm scientific ■wntmg, where personal issues do 
not ohtru<k but remain at a distance, so that arguments maj be 
considered m accordance with their ments And when personal 
emotion enters m it is usually so obvious that the reader is placed 
on his guard With Nietzsche, howescr, thit u not so , m his 
writing there is no detachment at alL He is behind cvcrj'thmg 
he sa^T, with his passions his sufferings, his desires , and if these 
arc not the direct object of thought, thc) are m the immediate 
background and provide the olgect with its settmg and its 
meaning 

In spite of their likenesses the two men differed profoundlj 
Lmng, as they bchesred, and perhaps as the) discovered, in an 
irrational world, and makmg unmeasured claims against that 
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world, their lives became inevitably inwardly divided, and an 
ideal was set over agamst the actual But this opposition of 
ideal and actual did not take the same form. in. the two men In 
Schopenhauer’s case the two aspects — for convenience let us call 
them the lower and the higher — alternated with one another, 
and ruled him in turn Spcakmg perhaps superficially, we might 
say diat he had many bad quahties which Nietzsche escaped 
Nietzsche’s manners were good, and personally he was courteous 
and attentive , Schopenhauer, especially as a young man, was 
argumentative, arrogant, and at times insufferable Nietzsche, 
although selfcentred, was Cur and even generous m money 
matters , Schopenhauer, although not avanaous, could be in- 
considerate of others, suspiaous, unforgiving and mean. 
Nietzsche’s passions were under control, and as wc shall see later, 
his outbursts and departures from normahty were both unusual 
and grotesque , Schopenhauer, on the contrary, was largely 
governed by his passions and ftcquently gave way to them His 
sexual impulses were strong, and his UTegulanoes were many 
and unattractive He was the kmd of sinner who sms and repents, 
and sms agam, and repents agam, interminably The division 
m his life thus broke it mto parts, m which the lower and the 
higher were mamfested separately at different times This 
quahty of him, and the form which his conflicts with himself 
took, show at times m his philosophy, and one passage may 
perhaps he quoted It was wntten by him towards the end of 
his mam book, as he approached the climax of his argument 
He refers to the analysis which he has previously m ade of the 
perception of the beauufiil, accordmg to which the beholder 
m perceiving the object of beauty, is hfted out of himself, and! 
bemg freed for the moment from the mcessant demands of the 
will and the donumon of everyday life and things, acquires a' 
wider self and becomes a counterpart of the eternal Idea wbch 
the bcauttful object manifests Then he goes on “ And we 
know that these moments m which, released from the funo 
of the tvtU, wc nse, os it were, out of the heavy ear"tH^ 
aether, are the most blessed that wc expcnence From this ^ 
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can realise how blessed must be the life of a man whose will is 
silenced, not for a moment as in the enjoyment of the beautiful, 
but for ever , yes, is wholly extmguished, all but that last glim- 
mermg spark which sustains the body, and becomes extinguished 
with It Such a man, who, after many bitter conflicts with his 
own nature, at length gams the victory, contmues to exist only 
as a bemg who merely knows, an undimmed mirror of the 
world ” None but a man to whom a continuously reahsed 
ideal was utterly remote, and who despaired of conquermg his 
passions, could m the prime of life hold a conception like this 
before him as the goal and end of existence Such a man was 
Schopenhauer 

Nietzsche, on the other hand, lacked the open divisions into 
which Schopenhauer’s life fell His conflicts remamed withm 
him and did not split his behaviour mto separate parts Schopen;: 
hauer was now an acave sinner, now an aspinng saint . Nietzsche 
wa s samt andlum er at on ce and was cramped and restramed in 
'^th aspects His lower nature, not lusty hke that "oTSchopen- 
~hauer, did not break out mto independent life, and, in complete 
contrast to Schopenhauer, he lacked the power to give hi^clf 
up to his impulses Schopenhauer could enjoy himself one day, 
and sorrow for it on the next , Nietzsche enjoyed and sorrowed 
at the same time And, elcvatmg his experience mto a theor) , 
he preached the enjoyment of the sorrow Thus it was, perhaps, 
that the Promethean myth had a strong fascination for him, the 
ancient story of the Titan sufFcnng at the hands of Zeus for his 
theft of fire from HeaverukjTlicrc is an irreconcilable antagonism 
between man and God, Nietzsche tells us, and m their conflict 
both are justified Prometheus became the founder of culture 
and the benefactor of the human race by his act, and he vns 
justified in his theft But it uasa tbef^ and 2^us wasjustified in 
his punishment of it “ The best and highest of which men can 
partake, they must achieve b) a enme, and must then m cum 
endure the consequences, namely, the whole flood of sufferings 
and gnefs with which the oflended heavenly ones must visit the 
noble upward stnving human race ” And so, he adds, adive 
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sm’* IS the special Prometheaa virtu e Kjs a p aradoxical 
conc eptio n, but it repeals the heart o£Nietzsche,^_Not good here 
and bad there, but good and bad alike everywhere — i n Heaven. 
on earth and in the heart of man ITherc is a never-discharged 
■pension m Nietzsche’s hfe, and it is 'tins tension, magiufled and 
projected, which appears as a sCiiie and antagonism in the heart 
of things, and which, personified, is Dionys us '] 

• Works, vol 1 , § 68 
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Nietzsche’s view of Greek anaqmt) is set forth not only m 
The Birth of Tragedy, but also in sever^ smaller wnt m t^. most of 
v-hich were not published until after his death. The chief of 
these are The Creek Stale, vmtteauniji, Homer s Contest t\Titten 
m 1872, and Philosophy m the Tragic Age of the Creeks, a course 
of lectures given more than once to his Umvcnity class and put 
mto final shape m 1873 In addioon something may be learned 
feom his Inaugural Address m and fiom a. senes of notes, 
dating from 1874 and i87^and_coatled IVe PhiMosists 

Evm'dariffg duTlhort period Nietzsche’s conccpooiis were 
not quite fixed In The Greek Stale, which consists of portions 
mtended for his first book and set aside when the manusenpt was 
altered to become The Birth of Tragedy, there are traces at certam 
pomts of a shghtly greater adherence to Schopenhauer than is 
manifested in the btter work , whereas m the later wntmgs, 
Phthsophy tn the Tragic Age of die Greeks and We Philologists, die 
breach widi Schopenhauer is gradually •v\^de^cd, and probably 
became more apparent to Nietzsche himself 

During the penod which is covered by these works, 1869 to 
1874 or 1875, Nietzsche was m frirly close contact wuth his 
colleague, Jacob Burckhardt, some of whose lectures he attended, 
and widi whom he had many informative discussions As we 
have already seen, Nietzsche came to Basle with a general oudook 
on Greek culture already largdy formed m his min d, so diat the 
views which he developed and set forth in the penod under con- 
sideration were largely the fogicaf ontcome of the pomt of view 
with which he began, and the changes m them were the lutural 
result of the progress of his own dnnVmg But he was greatly 
infiuenced by Burckhardt. He and Burckhardt were both under 
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the spell of Schopenhauer» and although, unhke Nietzsche, 
Butckhardt held philosophical speculation far off from his 
histoncal treatment, givmg apparently a quiet, sober, unemotional 
descnption and analysis, yet at the back of his account there are 
judgments and standards of value which seem to derive from 
Schopenhauer himself How much Nietzsche owed at this time 
to Burckhardt it is difficult to say It is possible, of course, to 
compare die wntings of the two men, and to attribute to Burck- 
hardt’s influence everythmg m Nietzsche which is to be found 
m any prior wriung of Burckhardt But however satisfactory 
such a procedure is in deading claims to htcrary or scientific 
priority, it is mconclusive m considering the origm of thought in 
the individual’s mmd It seems probable that the views put 
forward by Nietzsche m the wntings of this penod are almost 
entirely his own, and their agreement with those of Burckhardt 
was a dehght to both men There is, however, one probable 
exception to this, the treatment of power , and even here, as wc 
shall see when we come to discuss it, the judgment which 
Nietzsche adopted was required by his ovm fundamental atutude 
to life 

Unlike Burckhardt, Nietzsche began exphady from philo- 
sophical prmctples, and his whole rreaimenf is related to them 
These prmaples are partly those set forth m 77je Birth of Tragedy, 
but they are not altogether identical with them they mvolve, 
as we shall see, a difference of emphasis m die treatment of art, 
a difference of which the importance was probably not realised 
by Nietzsche himself This will appear in the sequel 

It has been said above that Nietzsche accepted the ordinary 
conception put forth by teachers of die Classics, that the ancient 
Greek world affords to men of all tunes a pattern of excellence 
and atnstic beauty, and it is in this spint that m his Inaugural 
Address he called upon the artists to aid h<rn against the Phihstmes 
who fell to see “ the unutterable simphaty and noble dignity of 
the Hellene ” But when, widi his own peculiar rendering of 
Schopenhauer’s philosophy m his heart and his head, he looked 
closely at those Greeks, he discovered in them very different 
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virtues from tliose for which they liad hitherto been honoured 
It was only on the surface that the Hellene was simple, and his 
nobility rested on ignoble foundations 

We have three tlungs to consider Crstl), Nietzsche’s dc- 
senpnon of Greek life and culture , secondly, the philosophy by 
which Nietzsche prefaces it , and thirdly, the motives belund 
both the descnption and the philosophy We may begin as 
Nietzsche does, with the philosophy , and since much of the 
argument turns on it, we may be ^owed a httle repetition 

We have already considered m the previous chapter 
Nietzsche’s distinction between the Dionysian and Apollonian 
attitudes to hfe, the intoxicated revel and the dream , and we 
have also seen that they embody themselves m separate forms of 
art Separated, however, they arc incomplete, and in the world 
of art they act and react on one another until they combine in 
the form m which they both reach their highest power, namely, 
tragedy In this union the Dionysian atotude is the primary 
factor or dement it induces in the artist a sdAibrgetong state 
of consaousness, m which he idenofres himself with the primitive 
umty with all its pam , and, becoming more consuous of this 
pam, he expresses it m music, and thus tends to alleviate it. 
Alleviation by expression is the fundamental doctrme here But 
the first expression of the pnmiUvc pain in mmic is not enough 
and so music itself produces a second form of expression, this 
Qmd Apollonian in character, in the drama 

This we have already found m considenng Tlte Birth of 
Tragedy but Niet zsche now returns from art to hfe and apphes 
his concep tion directly to re ahty apin Dionysian man, we 
Taiow, IS he Iwho having m^mnplete self-forgetfu lness become 
one with die primal basis of the world now creates out of its 
origmil pain iTeflecUoiTor it for its reddnp uon ” »~ ~Bot setting 
Dionysian man and his special form of expression — the choral 
dance — aside, Nietzsche turns to Dionysus and the direct ex- 
pression which he provides for himself, viz the empincal world 
as a whole What the song and dance arc to the reveller, the 
> 'Works T<d 111, p 275 
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whole world of our waking lives, m space, time, and under the 
sway of causahty, is to the primal reahty, to Dionysus It is the 
first appearance And just as the first appearance is not enough 
for the Dionysian artist, so that he must complete himself by an 
Apollonian achievement, the ordinary waking world is not enough 
for Dionysus, and does not fully alleviate his pam. — or, if we 
like It better, his lust for expression And thus there arises the 
second appearance, the world of dreams The dream is thus the 
waking world earned a stage further, and accordmgly it is 
superior to the latter Of course, it is not mote “ real ” or more 
“ true m the ordinary sense of these words , but Nietzsche is 
not considermg truth and reahty in the ordinary sense at the 
moment He is thinking m terms of expression and of allevaa- 
aon. of pam by expression, and his argument is that the second 
expression, wluch goes beyond the first, docs the work more 
thoroughly and is therefore supenor This second appearance 
15 therefore necessary to reality, and the first expression may be 
regarded as a preparation for it, a means to it 

This is a strange result, and if Nietzsche had cared to follow 
It up, he might have been led to some interesting conclusions 
In the first place he might have been led to revise Schopenhauer’s 
pessimistic conception of the fotdity of human existence, for the 
ordmary -world, as the expression of the primal unity, aldxough 
only the first expression, must afford Dionysus some satisfaction, 
and be of value And secondly, he might have inquired what 
organisation of soacty would be most conduave to vmd and 
continual dreaming by mankind But he let the opportumty 
shde, and having made his pomt he rather hurriedly abandoned 
It for another one The dream, he has told us, is a form of Apol- 
lonian activity, and he passes from it to more orthodox forms of 
Apollonian «:pression, viz the plasUc arts He therefore con- 
cludes that the function of the ordmary worldT'tHe'^drld'oI — 

people. 1! to proao^Apolionun artists laXpoBomatT' 
_jrt, whtcli IS j secona appeatmee, tie pnmmve realty, DloayiiS~ 
finds his_fiiij sattsfacoon and eiprcssion . and every time else’ 
'-m tile umvctscTms to be regarded as a meais, relative w witch 
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life and activity of the atmt — the Genius, as Nietzsche, 
following Schopenh auer, calls him — is the end 
~Thcrc arc certain difficulties hcr^— aparr'lrom the general 
difficult) of tlic conception of Dionysus as a whole , and before 
we continue the analysis further a bncf reference to them may be 
advisable 

Rrst of all, by reversmg the direction of Schopenhauer’s path 
to salvation, and turning it from an mward, returning, negative 
movement into an outward, expressive, affirmative one, Nietzsche 
takes aw’ay such metaphysical justification as Schopenhauer had 
for regarding ordinary hfe as wretched and worthless If ultimate 
reahty, Dionysus, finds satisfaction by expressmg itself m the 
empincal world, that world from the ulmnaie pomt of view, the 
pomt of view of Dionysus, must be good, though perhaps not 
the whole good Nietzsche, however, ignores the difficulty 
He asserts that ordinary existence m itself has no value any 
value It may seem to have is due to the fret that it supplies a 
startmg-pomc for the dream-hke world of the artist, the second 
appearance Nietzsche gives no reason for this He asserts ic 
merely because he had learned it from Schopenhauer, and 
because it was m accordance with lus temperamental outlooL 
From a theoretical pomt of view, however, the pomt is of vital 
importance 

Secondly, Nietzsche’ s theory at thu stage impbcs, aldiough 
It does not definitely state, that the Apollonian art and artists are 
greater, more final, more valuable, than the Dionysian The 
former provide the second appearance m which Dionysus is 
finally satisfied, and, for ultimate reality, that is all that matters 
Dionysian art merely provides means whereby a few -wretched 
human bemgs may place themselves m part and for a moment 
at his pomt of view, but for Dionysus tine has no meaning He, 
of course, is already at the Dionysian pomt of -view, and it is 
nothmg to him that a few human revellers arc trymg to share his 
ecstasies Dionysian art thus is a make-shift for human bemgs — 
who are of no mtnnsic importance m Nietzsche’s scheme of 
thmgs — Apollonian art is a device to satisfy Dionysus himself 
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and as suchis ofabsolute value out oFcourtes y , Dionysus 

a g o d, Nietzsche’s philos ophy is theocencric, as theocentnc as that 
_of Calvm»^ doctniie_^uch m a cemin respect it resemblM 

It should be cleat to us at~ this sta ge~tha t Nietzsche b ^ t wo" 
_points oflview one by which he explains tragedy, another by 
which he acclaims the artist — and of necessity the Apolloniaa 
[^ardst^ as die end of creation Nietzsche does not attempt to 
reconcile the two attitudes, and seems even to be unconscious 
of their difference In his account of Greek antiquity as a whole 
he tnes to take an absolute point of view, to sec the world and 
value It as Dionysus himself does , consequently it is die Apol- 
loman aspect that is of importance The Dionysian activities 
and the Dionysian artist do appear on the scene now and again, 
but properly speaking they ought to be regarded as interlopers 
Then pccuhat value vs m no sense absolute, and. can be appieoatcd 
only from the human point of view to Dionysus only the 
Apollonian clement m ic, the final stage, can have any worth 
Here, however, we may leave the matter for the present, and 
after out flight through the thin metaphysical air, we may return 
to more sohd ground by asking to what purpose Nietzsche em- 
ployed these phJosophic doctrines, and to what views of anaent 
md modem hfe they led 

The value of Greek soaety for Nietzsche lay in one thing, 
tndline thi ng only " If vvas the roost effi cient mechanism tlu 
vorldTuTyct known Tor produ^g geniuses, and by this term 
>Iictzsche, following Schopenhauer, means arusts The arnu 
tccording to Nietzsche, who again follows Schopenhauer, is not 
md cannot be a man of the world The artist, Schopenhauer had 
aid, was a nun of great intellectual capaaty, who had freed 
bimself from the dominion of the wdJ for a moment, set fils 
individuahty aside, and became a passionless spectator of the 
reality m and behind phenomena Nietzsche changed much of 
;hij conception, but he retained some of the features of it He 
:cnds to accept Schopenhauer’s notion that the artist is not well 
idapted to ordinary life, although, of course, he prefen to em- 
phasise It m the reversed form, that ordinary hfe is not adapted to 
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die artist Art and die ends ofc\cr)daj existence, he insist s, arc in 

compatible one cannot '_^ork for one’s Iiiang and be an a rtist 

It folloi\*s frdhi this that if artists an: to dc\ clop and continue 
m existence, some special proMsion must be nude for them 
their hung must be secured to them and their wants must be 
satufied b) the superfluous goods pronded b> less gifted beings 
The state, therefore, must be so orgamsed that there is a small 
upper pni ilcgcd class of artisQc beings, supphed freely with all 
that IS necessary for their cultured existence, and a large lower, 
non-pnuleged, labouring class, whose function is to minister to 
theothers Grecksoacty rested on sla\ cry , and therein, Nietzsche 
argued, it conformed to a necessity which goicms every true 
culture. If culture is to flounsh, soacty must be divndcd into 
two classes, the bond and the free, and the bondsmen must be so 
organised that dicy form, as it were, a social pyramid, the apex 
of which 1$ the gemus Only the apex is of v’alue, the rest is 
merely a means to uphold turn 

This conception impbcs that the great mass of men hav'c no 
inherent v’alue, they arc justified only as a means to the well- 
being of others Their labour, therefore, is a badge of tbeir 
servitude, and thar existence is itself a misery This, says 
Nictzsdie, the Greeks also realised. To them, he musts, all w ork, 
c\ en the w ork of tlie artist, was degradmg, somethmg of which, 
although It may be necessary , one feels ashamed Both slav’cry 
and labour, he says. ‘ were considered by them as a necessary 
disgrace, of which one feels shame, at once a disgrace and a 
necessity Culture, which is pre-eminently a true need for 
art, rests upon a temblc basis the latter, however, lets itself be 
known m the dun fccLng of shame In order that there may be 
a broad, deep, fruitful soil for a development of art, the v’ast 
majority must be slavishly subjected to die misery of hfe, bey ond 
the measure of their individual need, ui the servnee ofa mmonty 
Ac their expense, chrougb thar siupfos iaboof, chat pniafcgcd 
class IS to be fi’ced from the struggle for existence, m order to 
create and satisfy a new world of needs Atxordmgly we 
must be able to accept here as a cruelly sounding trudi diat 
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slavery bel ongs to the ess ence of a culture 

It follows from this that the proper orgamsaaon of soaety 
rests on force, and this force is exerosed by the state The Greek 
city state, therefore, for Nietzsche, was the means by which 
culture was preserved But for the achievement of this end it 
was necessary that the force should be exerted m the nght direc- 
tion, namely, on the subordinated class and not on the gemuses 
themselves This, Nietzsche thinks, the Greek state did It did 
not assume that the artist was a servant of the state or that devotion* 
to the state was the end of life on the contrary it regarded the 
state primarily as a means to die well-bemg of the ruling class 
But for tbe promotion of art it is not enough to have a state 
governed m the mterests of a ruling class , other conditions 
must also be satisfied Here agam the Greek is an example to 
us Greek art in a wide sense of the term was pubhc and not 
private “ The Greek artist m his art producuon addressed him- 
self not to the individual but to the state , and moreover, the 
education of the state is nothing but the education of all to eaijoy 
die artistic production All great creanons of sculpture and 
architecture, as well as of the musical arts, have m view great 
popular sensibilities nourished by the state In particular tragedy 
IS an annual, solemnly prepared, activity on the part of the state, 
brmgmg the whole people together The state was a necessary 
means to the reahsationo fart ”* Obviously averydehcate balance 
IS imphed here The art has to be pubhc, it has to be addressed to 
the free commumty as a whole, under conditions the means and 
natureof which thestatecontrols andyctat the same Gmethestate 
raustavoid controlling theartitsclf anditmustrefiamfrommaking 
the art or the artistic production a means to its own preservation 
The Greek city state, Nietzsche held, maintained this balance 
But even this condition is not enough there must be a 
'’lhii,*E,^mih-ni-«vdiry anh com- 
petition The prize of excellence is honour, honour paid to a 
victor, to his aty, to his tnbe, to his family '^us, m Nietzsche’s 
yww, the donunatmg motive in Greek hfejw^r^nibi^n and 
• WDtki.voLiu.p *8of »lWp2g6f 
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e\cr> natura l gift was developed contest. [^e_actual material 
prues ucrc often \cr) sLght, the clucf reward being public 
honour and glory , and this glory s\*as incrca^ by the glory it 
brought to the viaor’s graufied aty and clansmen Greek life 
was not merely a struggle of individuals, it was also a struggle 
ofcommumncs, and the^outh learned to stns e for his osvn glory 
and that of his at), his tribe and his family at one and the same 
tim^ " The youth ", sa)‘s Nict2sche, “ thought of the wclfirc 
* of his mother at) when he ran, or threw, or sang m a contest 
he wished to mcrease iB fame m his own and to the at) gods he 
dedicated the wreaths which the judges placed on his brow m 
honour *’ • This nvalry entered deeply into art. " Distrustfully 
jealous,” sa)*s Nietzsche, “ the great musical masters Pindar and 
Simomdes paced side by side , m nvalry the Sophist, the higher 
teacber of snaqwt}, met the other Sophisa eien the moss 
umvcrsal form of instruction, through the drama, was com- 
muiucatcd to the people only under the form of a \a$t WTCSthug 
of the great musi^ and dramatic artists " 

final point renums. What Greek lift sought to produce 
was not one dommant artisc, but a ftee artisQC lift where gemus 
would proliferate to the utmost. At best the number must be 
small, but all must be given an opportumty of development , 
and hence anyone who threatened to outshine all his ftUows and 
establish himself so fiir above them that competition with him 
w'as impossible, wras to be regarded as a danger to the whole 
"Among us”, Nietzsche quotes "nobody shall be best, if, 
however, someone is best, then let him be so ebewbere and 
among others T hus the final mechanism for the pr oduction of 
gemuses is ostracism. 

* 'Worla, voL u, p 3"^ 

* Nietzsche does not give the whol- qootanon, and when it is completed 
It carries widi it a comment which Nieosde pr e f ers to ignore. It comes &om 
Heraditus — Fr ag ment izi m Diels FragtTtatU i Vcrsokratiler — and is 
rendered hy Bumet as follows The EtJiesians would do well to hang 
dicmselva every giown man of diein. ana leave the city to beardless lads 
for they have cast out Hetmodorus, die best man among them. sa)’mg * Wc 
will have none who B best among ns if diere be any such, let h»m be so 
dsewhere and among others 
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Such IS Nietzsche’s conception of the way in which the Greek, 
state fostered genius the subordination and enslavement of the 
great majority to enable a small class to hve above the reach of 
want m abundant leisure , the social character given to art, m 
that It was directed to the pubhc and shown m pubhc places and 
on public occasions , the fostering of rivalry between artists and 
the cQuphng of their success with the glory of their commumties, 
with the consequent approval of them by their fellows , and 
finally the removal of anyone who, by too great success, mighf 
discourage others But how does a state which exerases these 
functions come mto bemg, and what are the conditions which 
enable it to contmue to exist ^ Nietzsche’s answer to this question 
mvolves several pomts 

Greek gyibs ation^vas one of the highest the world has seen , 
nevcrthelesTthe Greeks were not far from barhansm, only^e 

[[wlCaf the aty lay beesveen them and it Behind the classicaP" 

age lay the age of Ac migrations, restless movements by land and 
sea of wamng and displaced tubes, seeking new lands and homes, 
and leaving behind them many of the old sonctiues and decencies 
“ The heroic age ” is this penod idealised, seen, as it were, at a 
safe distance through a haze from a pomt of vantage within the 
aty wall Thucydides knew something of the truth , and after 
referring at the bcgmning ofhis history to the unsettled condition 
of early Greek hfc, the disunion, the frequent conquests and 
changes of masters, the piracy, the bek of commumcations, he 
adds “ And there arc many other pomts m which a liken«s may 
be sho\vn between the hfc of the Hcllemc world of old and the 
barbarian of to-day” 

Nietzsche icahsed this, as no doubt did also manj of the 
scholars of his time, but he difTcrcd from others through his 
pcrccpuon that the savage spmt was also to be found withm the 
acy Itself, and by hu belief that « was an essential charactcnstjc 
of the Greek ** Thus the Greeks,” he says, ‘ the most humane 
men ofanaent omes. have m them a tcait of cruelty, a tigcr-hkc 
dcbght in dcstrucaon ”» And agam " When m a battle of 
' Worb \oI u.p 3C9 
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cities, the \ictor according to dic/utr of war, executes all the male 
ciU2cns and sells all the t\omen and children into slatcry, ^\c see 
in the sanction of such a lau that the Greek regarded the full 
outpouring of lus hatred as a senous necessity in such moments 
the compressed and tense feeling w'as reheved the tiger rushed 
forw'ard a voluptuous cruelty shone m his fearsome eje Why 
had the Greek sailptor to set forth again and agam v\ ar and strife 
in endless repetitions, stretched out bodies, ith sincssT strained 
by hatred or the arrogance of triumph, the wounded m their 
WTithmg, the dying at their bst gasp ’ Why did the sv hole Greek 
world shout with joy at the battle pictures of the Ihad ^ I fear 
we do not understand these pictures sufificicntlj in the Greek 
fashion, indeed that we would shudder if we ever had so 
understood them **' 

The Greek, Nict 2 $chc believed, was cruel and pitiless , and it 
was on tlus soil of inhumanity, cnv>, greed and hate that there 
was built the aty state, the fairest dwelling ever seen on cartli 
But how, one may ask, is this possible ’ Nietzsche’s answer is 
brief by force and violence The state was founded by con- 
quest and was maintained by armed power, for only a tyrant 
could have compressed soacty into that pyramidal shape, where 
the apex is tlic geiuus and tlie broad base the sla% e Democracy, 
or even the free consent of the governed is tlius for Nietzsche 
a futile dream By force and force alone can a real state be 
maintain ed 

Moreover, although m the state, within the aty walls and 
within sight of the law, the pnmiave form of rivalry was sup- 
pressed, robbery and murder forbidden and peace maintained , 
yet the inherent, fundamental rapaaty was not destroyed, but 
merely diverted into social tdiannels The rivalry on which the 
well bemg of culture depended spnngs from the ruthless am- 
bition of men, their directed and controlled but untransfbrmed 
greed and envy What Nietzsche calls the political spirit ’ arose 
m Greece from this ruthless struggle, and was indeed only a form 
of It It led also to rivalry between commumnes prevented the 
* Worts voL u p 370 
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growth of one over-ruling power, and tended to keep the states 
small The separate, competing, and often warring Greek city 
states presented to Nietzsche’s eyes an almost perfect embodiment 
of the true political spmt 

Thus Nietzsche was led to a defence and glorification of war , 
not war for specific valuable ends, selMefence, freedom, defimte 
ngbts, but war for its own sake, merely to keep the fighting 
spint ahve His argument appears to be that only if the funda- 
mental cupidity and aggressiveness of man is thus nourished by 
bloodthirsty combat between states, can the pohtical spirit be 
kept sufficiently strong to mamtam within the state itself the 
modified and soaahsed form of it by means of which art is 
engendered and encouraged And so once agam Nietzsche called 
for a delicate balance of forces _/ta^rnust fig ht on e another,^ 
presumably at frequent mtervals, but none must finally conquer 
iF^s disu nited Greece that Nietzsche admired, "an d '?ot~u5rted " 
vict orious Mac edon of im perial Rome 

Nietzsche beheves and mststs that the picture he has drawn is 
an appalling one, and he dwdls, not without rehsh on its grue- 
some character Men, m his view, arc not fundamentally ch^ged 
by civihsation , or, if they are, it is for the wone, they lose 
strength and become poor in spmt Hence he compares the 
splendid ailture of Greece itself to a conqueror, recl^g with 
blood, who, in his triumphal march, drags the conquered with 
him as slaves fettered to his cat 


The Greeks themselves, accordmg to Nietzsche, recognised 
this Of all people that have ever hved they were die most 
sensitive, not only to beauty, but also to pain, suffering and 
horror And throughout their htcraturc there runs a strain of 
profound pessimism, expressed m impenshable language by 
Theognis o/^egara, the pMt to whom Nj^rzschc hsj efevoted 
great attention at ScEapfotta The best lot of all for nun is 
never to have been bom, nor seen the beams of the hnnuni- stin 
failing this, to pass the gates of Hades as soon as he may md he 
under a goodly heap of earth * j ^ ’ 

It might even be said that all the greatest Greek hteratnre tells 
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a story of failure This is obviously true of tragedy, and the 
legends from which the great wnters took their plots were them- 
selves tragic m nature Nor is the Epic exempt. The Iliad is the 
talc of the wath of Achilles, wth all its evil consequences Nor 
IS the final note one of triumph , Troy is not ) et taken If we 
say to ourseI\cs that m the end Troy did fall, the Greeks v.erc 
victonous and Helen returned to her husband, we must admit 
that w c find little of this m the poets themselves, and more of the 
horror of the sack, the wanderings of the dispersed fleet, and the 
woeful homecoming of the mighty Agamemnon So deeply 
did the Greek feel the danger of caostcnce and the Lability to 
disaster, that to him hope was not a virtue, but a delusion, and 
almost a vice Whatever encouraged a man to venture confi- 
dentlj forth into the ts orld exposed him to the risk, almost to the 
certamty, of frustration, for the world was inherently unfriendly 
and the gods jealous 

Yet m spite of it all the Greeks give an appearance of serenity 
and happmess , for their sensitivity to beauty compensated for 
their tenderness to pam Culture done — in the sense in which 
Nietzsche used the term at this stage — made life worth hving , 
and Greek culture stood so high and had such value that it justified 
all the misery, the sacrifice, injustice and oppression on which it 
was based 

r^ietzschc recognised, of course, that his judgment of value, 
which he thought was that of the Greeks themselves, was not 
acceptable to all mankind, and that it only required to be clearly 
stated to provoke a protest After turning aside to declare that 
m accordance with this doctrine, which he fully accepts, the 
toJsomencss of the hfe of the working class m his own time must 
be augmented “ to make the production of a world of art possible 
for a s mall number of Olympian beings he adds that therein 
hes the source of the mward rage whi^ he supposes is cherished 
by the Communists, the Socialists and their paler recruits “ the 
Liberals against art and against classira] antiquity One passage 
may be quoted “ If culture were really to he in the choice of a 
> Works V0L111.P z8z 
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people, if there were not an irtcsisuble compelling force here, 
providing a law and a barrier to die individual, dien the contempt 
for culture, the glorification of poverty of spirit, the iconoclastic 
destruction of the claims of art would be more than a revolt of the 
subjugated mass against drone-hke individuals it would be a 
cry of sympathy which might throw down the walls of culture 
the impulse towards justice, towards equality of suffering, would 
drown all other ideas In fact an exuberant degree of sympathy 
has sometimes here and there broken down the embankments of 
culture for a short time , a rainbow of compassionate love and 
peace appeared with the first nsmg splendour of Chns&amty, 
and under it the finest &uit of Chnsoanity, the Gospel of John, 
was brought forth But there are also other examples, where 
powerful rehgions have petrified a definite level of culture for a 
long Qme, and with remorseless sickle cut off everything which 
strives strongly to grow further 

There is an inconsistency in Nietzsche’s doctrine here, but 
before we discuss it, we may glance briefly at one fmal aspect 
of his view of Greek soacty, viz die position of women m it 
In essence Nietzsche has not much new to say His mam pome 
was made for him long ago by Thucydides in the Penclcan 
funeral speech “ Great will be your glory in not fallin g short of 
your natural character , and greatest wdl be hers who is least 
spoken of among men whether for good or evil ” This, like 
so much else of die kmd, famous or othep.visc, in its effort to be 
brief and sinking, contradicts itself, but it represents the character- 
istic attitude of the dominant male, adopted by Pencles if he 

did adopt it — from custom, and by Nietzsche from preference 
Nietzsche, however, qualifies the stringency of his rule The 
proper place for the woman m a wcll-orgamscd soaety is m the 
back^ound as a quiet, sclf^cnficmg comforter and. helptt vc, 
man a hero-worshipper, perhaps, not unlike Cosuna and 
Ehzabeth , and m the wcll-otgamsed state the family itself is 
subordinated But when the state is not well organised, when it 
IS m Its mfancy or m its decay, the family umty becomes more 
• /W p 281 f 
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important, and the woman js the preserver and nounshcr 
of such culture as is then possible As a supreme example of this 
Nietzsche mentions the priestess of the Delphic oracle, whose 
influence, he imagmcd, moderated the conflicts of the Greek 
aacs, and provided almost the only bond of umty which the 
Hellcnjc world possessed The Greeks, Nietzsche beheved, kept 
women m their place, yet where, he demands, can one find such 
ideal figures as the “ Oljnnpian women, together with Penelope, 
Antigone, Elcctra” It is a cunous collection, and hardly a 
restful one “ The woman is to the state what sleep is to man 
sa ys NietzsclT e , and reading this, one thinks of those Olympian 
"women, Hera, Artemis, Aphrodite, Athene herself, and, passing 
over the faithful, mdustnous and rcsourccfiil Penelope, glances 
doubtfully at Antigone and with greater mereduhty at the tragic, 
vindictive Elcctra One also notes the absence of Medea and 
her kind ‘‘ Of course ”, says Nietzsche, “ these arc ideal formSr 
but who could create such ideals from the modem world ^ 

So sure was he, that he did not ivait for an answer , nevertheless, 
had these ideal beings been realised, he might have found most 
of them rather uncomfortable household purveyors of rest and 
healing 

fit has been suggested above that Nietzsche’s general view of 
the Greek state, and mdeed of soaety as a whole in its relation to 
culture, mvolves a contradiction We must now consider this 
point more closely We have already seen that Nietzsche’s 
metaphysical theory contains two imperfectly reconciled tend- 
enaes , on the one hand a glonfication of power so diat every 
form of activity by means of which Dionysus expresses himself 
alleviates the pam at the heart of things, and thus has value , and 
on the other, a tendency to regard artistic expression, the second 
appearance, as having such transcendent worth that m contrast 
with It everythme. else is worthless Now another element is 
introduced completely inconsistent with the former of these 
tendencies, and difficult to reconcile even with the second This 
IS the dogma that power m itself is " always evil ” When, out 
* Works vd. m p 296 
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of compassion for the sufienng, die Church restrains the state 
ftom enslaving the workers, or limits the achievements of culture 
on the ground that its full ruthless development would press too 
hardly on humanity, the restraining force is itself also a force, and 
IS therefore evil Thus for Nietzsche power is good, and it is 
good from the Dionysian or nloniate point of view but it is 
also evil From what point of view is it evil ^ And what is the 
relation of this pomt of view to the final one 

To these questions Nietzsche gives no clear answer, and we 
shall have therefore to ask why he makes these apparently con- 
tradictory statements vHe coidd, of course, have simplified his 
pomt of view, and if he had had a rigorously logical mmd, he 
would have done so Thus, for example, having identified the 
good with power, he might have demed all virtue to die power- 
less, thus justifymg almost medumcally the course of hfe and 
history, whatever thar outcome and content may be The weak 
lose the batde of life , they deserve to lose it , and whatever 
conquers docs so because it is die strongest and therefore the 
best Thus he might have echoed Schopenhauer m speaking of 
the “ eternal justice of the world ” the world itself is the 
justice of the world If wc could lay all the misery of the world 
in one scale of the balance and aU the guilt of the world in the 
other, the needle would certainly pomt to the centre ” » Or again, 
identifying the good wth beauty, and denymg all virtue to that 
which IS neither beautiful not a creator of beauty, he might 
have regarded the enslavement of the worker as a merit rafoer 
than a defect Dionysus, on this view, is the supreme and 
eternally successful artist why then should wc have tears for 
the fate of that which is worthless and which serves its function 
m sufTermg and being destroyed^ 

Alnn^ cuh« of these fines Nuucoche. migbA havt rtathed a 
logical and abstract optimism of the most uncompromisine 
nature But he did not do so Slat cry, he said, is necessary 
but 1C IS an evil The ordinary man has no value, yet his sufferms 
IS an evil The conqueror is the benefactor of mankmd, yet hS 

' Schopenhauer Works vol i §63 
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deeds arc evil Power is necessary, just, good, yet it is evil 
Logically Nietzsche has already placed hiniself beyond good and 
evil m the ordinary moral sense, and denied any real justificaaon 
to moral prmaplcs, to human judgments of nght and \vrong, 
yet these apparently superseded judgments are so Urmly implanted 
in his mind that he cannot nd himself of them , and m justifying 
the world, he dwells also on its lack ofjustice and its inhumanity 

Or again, Nietzsche might have reached logical coherence m 
another direction Denymg the self-justifying nature of power, 
or the absolute importance of satisfying the cravings of Dionysus, 
he might have regarded the world as a motley, careless of all 
judgments of right and wrong, as morally indifTcrcnt, and perhaps 
on the whole as something undesuahle 

If he had taken any of these lines he would have been logically 
more intelligible, but also tnfmitc/y Jess important and interesting 
For what speaks m him, and what he depicts by his vivid brush 
on the canvas of the world, is ultimately not something logical 
or metaphysical, compacted of premises and conclusions, but a 
human soul, m which the whole man, thought and passion, desire, 
achievement and failure, are all present m and through one 
another 

Burckhardt, of course, had something to do with Nietzsche's 
attitude Exclusive, careful of his contacts with men, and largely 
sclf-sufiiacnt in his great scholarship, Burckhardt shrank from 
violence in all its forms and was able, by his sober dclmeation 
of the excesses and crudities of power, and by an mdication of 
the bonds it has laid on freedom, to bring home to Nietzsche more 
fully the danger and horror of it But however much Nietzsche 
and Burckhardt might agree for a moment m their “ paradoxes ”, 
they were temperamentally unlike, and Nietzsche had in him a 
strong assertive stram that Burckhardt lacked Thus Nietzsche 
agreed with Burckhardt that power was evil but unlike Burck- 
hardt he was fascinated hy it, and also regarded it as good When 
he speaks of the power of the state holdmg the soaal classes in 
their proper poations and subordinating the common people, 
Nietzsche recognises that this power is m itself somethmg quite 
Id4 
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other than the world of art or of artists, which it makes possible 
and protects, but as he considcR it his enthusiasm for it grows 
In the army with its pyramidal structure, he sees an image of the 
good soaety, with the broad base of obedient subjects, whose 
only virtue is their obedience and their subjection, and tbe apex 
of the commander in whom all die virtue and freedom and will 
IS concentrated So he be^ns to speak of the mihtary genius, 
aligning him with the artist who is the true end and flower of 
soaety To the conqueror also, to conquest, he ascribes a mystic 
potency by means of which pohacaJ organisation springs forth 
almost of Itself The murders, the robberies and the destruction 
arc soon forgotten, and the forces of society range themselves 
naturally m their due subordination round the usurping authority, 
whose sole justification is us strength All this is very wrong, 
says Burckhaedt , yes, says Nietzsche, but how very splendid ' 
Nietzsche’s account of Greek society is thus the outcome of 
his own temperament By virtue of it be saw some things more 
clearly than ocher men did other things he hardly saw at all 
A few short examples are all that wc have room for here When 
he emphasised the sccoin of melancholy running through Greek 
literature as a persistent undercurrent, he ignored other equally 
vital aspects The middle-aged pohucal exile, Theognis of 
Megara, rid himself of some of his exasperaaon by a pocOc 
over-statement of the misery and undesirability of existence, and 
Nietzsche hailed utterances of this kind as a rcvelauon from the 
depths of the Greek mind But Thcogms did not take his own 
statement tpo seriously, and had no desire for an early release 
from the woes of hfe “ 1 rejoice ”, he said, ” to dnnk deeply 
and to sing to the pipes , I rcjoicc to have m hand the tuneful 
lyre ” And again, when the thought of death pressed on him, 
he shrank from it ” No mortal man, so soon as he is covered 
with earth and gocth down to the home of Persephone m Erebus 
ts rejoiced any more with the sound cither of lyre or pipe, or with 
reaving the gifts of Dion^'sus Beholding this I wall make my 
heart merry wlulc > cc my hmbs be light and I carry an umhakmc 
head ” This Nietzsche does not quote ® 
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Again from Plutarch he takes the condemnation of labour as 
Ignoble to which wc have referred abo\e , but he ignores the 
equally apposite but contrary view of Hesiod, with which he 
must have been also famihar ** Work is the road to excellence 
the way is long and steep, and at first is hard , but it grows 
easier as jou gain the summit ” “ There is no shame m labour , 
idleness is shame ” 

Finally, when he praises the tragic penod — the time which, 
m his view, ended with the fall of the tyrants at Athens — and 
condemns the democracy, he brings no evidence to show that 
even by his own standard, the production of art and the apprecia- 
tion of It, the new age w*!! mtnnstcally mfenor to the old His 
only reference is to tragedy and the development of the new 
comedy , and however good a case he may have had, he does not 
present it olyecoiely Moreover, he overlooks one fundamental 
cntiasm As Nietzsche saw, Greece never was united, and th{ 
fulure to'u ni^'^ s hotonomly oneof theTeasons foT its cblli^ 
~But smee the failure to unite was an essential part of Niet23che’! 
concepaon of the heroic age, he says nothmg of its evil side The 
point was clearly and briefly expressed a few years later by 
Nietzsche’s younger contemporary and first erme, Ulnch v 
Wilamowitz-Mo^cndorff ‘ The Peloponnesian war is the last 
act m the century long struggle, which, almost always unknown 
to the combatants, was waged m order to blend the Hellenes and 
the mvaders into a national umty And when the effort failed, 
their pohtical downffdl was mevitable Of this Nietzsche says 

nothmg 

Nietzsche’s picture thus is obtamed by selection, not by an 
mtellectual compulsion atismg fiom the facts themselves His 
metaphysics and his history alike arc merely vehicles of his 
aspirations and needs, not objective guides to bis thought. The 
contradictiom ofhis treatment , his msistcncc ofa ruthless ideal 
sad hes Arm tTrf over rCr rtrciA»snesy , fas sdtmrzoaa af power 
and his horror of it his co ntention that good doe s not merely. 
arise fiom evil , but mco rporates ic ant Tis iKelf a form of evil , 

* U V Wilamowitz MoeUcndoifl^ Herakks Furians EuJattmg p 25 i 
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these all express the divisions in his own being, which, tom in- 
wardly, so that the parts hnuted and restrained one another, yet 
could not divide itself externally and even for a nme give free 
unimpeded range to any of its elements and find full satisfaction 
for any of its needs Behind the treatment of Greek antiquity, we 
see the same agonised soul which we have already encountered 
~mlh e analysis of th'e Prometh ean a sou l w^HThas allltT 

conflictm g "aspirations unfulfilled and c anno t g ive up an y of 
them 
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During the first three months of 1872, Nietzsche dehvered five 
pubhc lectures m Basle on The Future ef our Educational Institutions 
la the mam they add httle to lus general philosophy and most 
of the contentions advanced arc dealt with ebewherc, so that it 
IS unnecessary to consider them m detail Nevertheless there are 
a few pomts which deserve to be mentioned 

The first mtcrcstmg thmg about them is their style Nietzsche 
Was expenmentmg In The Birth ofTraoedv he had ad o pted-th e. 
most prophetic, oracular and impressi^mode of expression which 
he coul d command Now he abandons this for a more con- 
versationai tone, cas^g his argument into the form of a Platonic 
dialogue, with an unnamed old philosopher, easily recognised as 
Schopenhauer, m place of the Platomc Socrates This philo- 
sopher is accompanied by a neophyte, m part a rephea of Nietzsche 
himself and these two men encounter on the top of a lonely 
hill at Rolandseck on the Rhme above Bonn, two young men, 
one of whom is Nietzsche himself, the other, unnamed and 
rather a lay figure, bemg a blend of Rohde, Dcussoi, Krug and 
Pmder The two young men have come to celebrate the aniu- 
versary of the fbundmg of a soacty, also unnamed, but trans- 
parendy a glorified edmon of Germania , whereas Schopenhauer 
and his compamon have arrived at the same romantic spot to 
meet a fiiend, who is said to be also an emment philosopher 
This fiiend, however, docs not appear, and the mam part of the 
story consists of a long discussion between Schopenhauer and his 
disapie, to which Nietzsche and his compamon act as eaves- 
droppers fi-om a neighbourmg bentJi, There are vanous stage 
accessones to provide a setting , such as pistol-shooting at the 
beginning on the part of the two young men, and a vague noise 
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of revellmg by students on the Hhme towards the end 

play Wlf abundantly into the bttle 

play The old phjosopher, although cleatly Schopenhauer is 
ody aUowed to say things of which Nietoche approved . Ihe 
^med disaple, as has already been said, is also Nietzsche, and 
tn addition Nietzsche is present under hts own name The story 

the “"a *= Saale to 

me Rhme, and increased in su-e, whde all the benefit which it 
conferred on Nietzsche and the extent to which it contnbuted to 
^ uevelopment are emphasised 

Unfortunately Nietzsche was not a Plato The stave 
^chineiy creaks and much of it serves no usefiil purpose 
smope^ucr IS drawn so fiir m character as to show a touch of 
msabihty, but t^ IS doubtfid gam m a discussion of schools and 

disnr?““ Ntetzsche adopt this cumbersome and 

tustmctly unnatural procedure ^ 

The reason IS probably complex The blend of prophetic and 
hm?d" "fi? he had employed m his book L only a 
limited usefiilness Only a devoted adherent can endure it for 
long, and it is apt to be umntelhgible to a listener who does not 

"'““d to fie 

Yet, on the other hand, he svuhed to speak with authontv 
A relanvely young man, he intended to teU the vast majority 
ehool and University teachers that they were menmpetent^d 
uncultured, and m hts osvn person he might not be fufficientlv 

S'::::de schopeu’; 

Then agam, the story svhich he proposed to tell w-o 
picte and m many ways ojjy d,e externals were to be nivm 
Greek ignite was to be held np to the audience as the 
nu^el, but Nietzsche was not ready to tcU the whole srorT'f^ 
as he saw it Some of it he had pubhshed but th. ^ 
ciamplc the emphasu laid on the undctl>mg’ctucltv and”'’ 
ought well ahenate the hsteneis, unless thL wer?^ 
inclined, and make them doubt the value of the e, 1 

u*c culture uhich 
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was held up for their admiration And so the more tradiaonal 
ideal, the serene, beautiful, aristocratic Greek, was allowed to 
remam with his traditional glamour on him, and tv as not revealed 
in his nakedness But under the arcumstances, perhaps it w’as 
better for Nietzsche not to speak m his own person, but to use as 
a mouthpiece one who might be expected to go no further than 
Nietzsche mtended to go m pubhc at the moment. 

Be this as It may , the expenment was not a success Nietzsche 
was no dramatist, and his dialogue is little more than a set of 
overlappmg monologues He could really only talk to himscLC 
and would listen only to himself And so m Im later published 
wntmgs there were no more would-be Platomc charactensanons , 
at most only a wanderer communmg with his shadow 

The lectures themselves, however, were a great success 
Basle crowded to hear them, the audience tndudmg some of the 
Umvcrsity staff, the more senous students, and the cultured 
pubhc of the town After the first lecture Nietzsche told Rohde 
that he had produced a “ sensaaon and here and there “ en- 
thusiasm”.' Afteracomphmencary begmning,which encouraged 
the audience to think ic might well be among the elect, the narrow 
exclusive ideal of culture with which we are now fimihar was 
held up for admiraaon The arts which conduce to life or to 
mere convcmence and comfort, were sharply marked off from 
genume art, and training m them was declared to have no contact 
w^th culture The small number of the elect was announced, 
and the wickedness of the Socratic, optimistic and saenofic 
revolution denounced Existmg schools and UmversiUes were 
roundly condemned, and the popular extension of education was 
treated as a great error The control of the Umversitics by the 
government was denounced, especially m Prussia, and the 
subservience of education to state purposes was regarded as a 
prosmution of at 

All tbi< Nietzsche had said before, m private at least, but an 
addition we find two pomts that are new, or at least relatively so 
They are mterconnected, but may be mennoned separately 
* aSthJan. i87» 
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transition from the great artist to the great man of any kind. 
Burckhardt may have contributed to this result, for he had lec- 
tured on histoncal greamess, and Niet2sche had not only heard 
the lectures, but had also discussed the topics with him But 
Nietzsche’s fuller development lay m the future 

There is a final point to be nwntioned m connection with 
these lectures An underlying German patnotism is blatandy 
manifested The Prussian state, indeed, is feared and condemned, 
but the good ancient Ger man spint, shown in the great German 
wntcrs and m the great German rcfopnation, snll arouses 
Nietzsche's enthusiasm and hope Here, as m The Birth of 
Tragedy, it provides a soil from which a new growth of the 
“ tragic culture ” may be eitpected to arise 

The conclusion of these lectures marks the dimax of 
Nietzsche's happiness and fame as a prof^or in Basle His 
refusal of the overtures made from Grcifswald, already men- 
tioned, had become known, the University autbonaes bad raised 
his salary, the students had offered him the tnbute of a torchlight 
procession, the two colleagues m whom he placed most trust, 
Burckhardt and Overbeck, tv ere loud m his praise and be had 
achieved a notable success with the local cultured public. His 
book, The Birth of Tragedy, had been published for some months, 
and It had found favour with his friends, Wagner, Cosima, 
Cosima’s discarded husband, Hans von B Glow, Rohde, GersdorSi 
Burckhardt, Ovcrbcck. But the philological world had been 
silent, ommously so, Nietzsche thought, and he waited anxiously 
for the first breath of air which might show hov. the wind tv ould 
blow At length ic came a pamphlet of some 3a pages, enutlcd 
PhiMagy ef^i£-Eutii re. a Reply to Friedrich Ntelzsehe’s Birth of 
Tragedy, b y Ulnch ton Wilamowitz-Moellendorfr 

Wilamotvitz, who in due course became one of Germany’s 

greatest r t-iw'ml scholars, tv-as at this time a yoimg man not yet 
ttvcnty-fom years of age He too had been a pupil of Schul- 
pforta and had recently taken his degree at the University of 
Berlin Temperamentally definite and sure of himself he had 
not found the classical world ofhis time the desolate wilderness 
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which Nietzsche descnbcd, and he treasured as a preaous hcntaec 
the understmding of it which he had been taught, and which he 
l^elf m later hfe did much to promote Nietzsche’s book 
ch^enged aU that he held sacred, and drew &om him an mdignant 
and bitter protest ° 

It IS sometimes said that Nietzsche was a profound psycho- 
logist - a wew which he himself shared How far the statement 
IS true with reference to a theoretic outlook we shaU consider 
later, bm it may be observed now that m a practical regard 
Nieteches understandmg of Ae reaction of other people’s 
mmds was poor This pomt also will be elaborated later, but we 
may note his naivete' m the present situanon For example, and 
this IS only one instance of a very general tendency, m ennasm 
ot those waters on musrc who rhd not appreciate Wagner as he 
would have them do, Nietzsche asked rhetoncally “ whether 
they really bear the stamp of nature’s darlmg children . or 
whether they are not rather seekmg a deceptive cloak for tiieir 
imcou^css, an aesthenc pretext for their own passive msipidity 
lam thinking here, for mstance,” he does not scruple to add, “of 

Ottojabn”. And then he commenced his next paragraph “But 

let the har and the hypocrite beware of our German music" ■ 
havmg said this about a teacher, who had been a fiieud he 
*d not dream that he had done anythmg to provoke a retort on 
his o™ person, nor did he expect to be told, as Wilamowitz 
told hun, that the dirt which is thus thrown at the sun fills 
back on the head of the thrower ’’ In matters like this he simplv 
did not understand any pomt of view other than his own and it 
surprised him to find that sweepmg and seathmg etincism of 
what other people held dear, even although not enhvened bv 
persouahnes, was apt to brmg a hostile reply And so after the 
uunal shock was over, he attnbuted Wilamowitz’s crlucism to 
jealousy, bchevmg or affecting to behove that the young man had 
been urged to the attack by the classical scholars of Berhn who 
envious of Ritschl were thus assailmg him m the person’ofhi; 
most brilliant pupil 

* ^^orks, vol 111, p 13^ 
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To Wilamountz, however, the matter appeared otherwnse 
Here js his own statement ** To me the ^ghest idea is the 
vigorous, rational development of the w orld accordmg to lau 
With gratitude do I look up to die great minds, who, advancing 
step by step, have wrung its secrets from it , m admiration do I 
try to approach the hght of the eternal beauty, which is radiated by 
art, by every appearance m its own way, andm thesacncc, which 
filb up my life, I stnve to follow the traces of it which my judg- 
ment yields to me, as I have devoted myself freely And here ”, 
he said, with reference to Nietzsche’ s book, “ I saw the develop- 
ment of a thousand years disavowed, here the revelations of 
philosophy and rehgion were abolished in order that a washed-out 
scepticism rmght make its bitter-sweet grimace m the woldemess, 
here the images of the gods with which poetry and sculpture had 
peopled our skies were shattered to pieces in order that the idol, 
Ric^d Wagner, might be worshipf^ in their dust , here what 
was built up by a thousand busy, shining gemuses was destro)ed 
that a drunken dreamer itught cast a strange glance mto the 
Dionysian abyss This”, added Wilamowitz, "I did not 
tolerate 

To begm with, Wilamowitz attacked the general tone and 
bias of Nietzsche’s book. Some of the language — he quoted a 
stnkmg passage from the zotb paragraph — seemed to Turn 
exube^t nonsense Unlike Nietzsche, he preferred to he a 
“ Socraoc man ”, theorenc.'critical. optmusDc, non-mptic , and 
he pomted out that Nietzsche, proceeding by mtuinon," threw 

aside all pretence of sacntific method. In particular, Wilamowitz 

alleged, his method vns unhistoncaL Startmg with a \iesv of 
art and music privately gamed, although stamped with "Wagner's 
approval, Nietzsche w ent back to Greek annquit) , determmed to 
find his own views there , and then, rccogmsmg the arbitrari- 
ness of his proceeding attempted to forestall cnucism by an 
atack on the sacnodc, Aistonca/ and’ cnncai’ method' itseh'’ 

Wilamowntz then proceeded to detail Nietzsche, he mam- 

tamed, showed no signs ofacquamtance with some of the pioneers 

' ZuLufiftsphLJy;e Zwatet Stuck p aj 
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ally, let him gather to his knees the Oger and the panther, but not 
the philological youth of Germany ” 

The pamphlet appeared at die beginning of June 1872 
Rohd^had^vvnCftn'ari enthusiastic populS notice ot I he iiirth 
of Tragedy in the Norddeittsclte Allgememe Zeitimg, and Niet2schc, 
thanking him effusively for it, ended by saying “ I am melting 
away Combat, combat, combat, I need war”* He got it. 
Wilamowitz’s cntiosm came to hand immediately after this 
letter was wntten — to the ^nstcmatior^ of Nietzsche and his 
fiiends 

In this crisis, for to Nietzsche it was a crisis, Rohde v.Tote 
promptly “ Of course you have already seen the pamphlet. 
In any case, you will hold it beneath your dignity to answer it ”* 
And this was the line taken Nevertheless, Nietzsche was 
extremely anxious that ic should be answered Wagner was first 
m the field , not unnaturally, for part of the offence of NictzscheV 
book lay in the exalted claims it made by unpheanon for Wagner, 
whose music had been enotled by its fiiends, somewhat 
arrogantly, Zukunftsmusik, the music of the future, and Wilamo- 
witz had scored a palpable hit by dubbing Nietzsche’s treatise 
ZukunftsyhihUgie, the philology of the future 

Wagner’s reply, cast in the form of an open letter to Nietzsche, 
appeared m the Norddetitsche AUgemetne Zettung about the middle 
of June Wagner did his best. He told how his own interest 
m the Classics had been killed by bad teachmg and suggested 
that the whole study of the subject required to be vivified m 
the manner which Nietzsche begun to put into practice , but 
Wagner could not meet the mam pomts of the cnncism, and his 
mild display of classical learning aroused nothing but scornful 
laughter Soracthmg else had to be done, and Rohde wiUmgly 
stepped mto the breach A reply was published from his pen, 
controverting Wdamomczfiom a more scholarly pome of view, 
and mamtaimng Nietzsche’s sacntific accuracy After some 
consultauon witli Nietzsche and Oserbcck, it was ennded 
/ifierphthlcgie — Supcnatioiu Philology — a somewhat clumsy 
• 27th May 1872 * 5th June 1872 * 
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parody of Wilamowitz’s tide Rtdidc’s pamphlet, ’which appeared 
in October 1872, took the form of an open letter to Wagner 
Throughout its 48 pages it counter-attacked vigorously, accusing 
WHamorvitz, as he himself put it, of “ boundless stupidity and 
boundless untruthfulness He was charged with misrepresentmg 
Nietzsche, with fading to understand his mam argument, with 
lack of classical knowledge, and in general with disrespectful 
treatment of his betters Nietzsche showed considerable anxiety 
that his saenufic reputation should be rehabilitated, and supphed 
Rohde, as far as he could, with references to rebut the enuasms 
In the end he w as dchghted with the result Here is his comment 
“ Romtmdt and Overheck, to whom alone I have read it as yet, 
are beside themselves with joy at your happy success They do 
not tire of holdmg it up for praise m detad and as a whole, diey 
call the polemic ‘ Lessing-hke * — now, you know what good 
Germans mean by this epithet What pleases me above all is die 
deep, steadily sounding keynote, as m a great waterfeU, by which 
alone any polemic gets inspiration and makes the impression 
of greatness, that keynote m which love, confidence, courage, 
strength, pain, victory and hope all sound together Dear fiicnd, 

I was quite overcome and when you spoke of ‘ fiicnds for 
a long time I could read no further ”* 

At the beginning of the next year, Wdamowitz, who was on 
hohda'j m Itiy, replied to Rohde. After a bnefi scornful refer- 
ence to Wagner’s effort, he dealt with a number of Rohde’s 
enuasms, mamtauung that at heart Rohde had been forced 
to admit the points made, and that he did not really accept 
Nietzsche’s mterpretaoons The pamphlet, he thought, was a 
magnificent tribute to Rohde’s power of friendship, to which he 
was Willing to sacrifice his mtcUcct and his own b^efr 

Hurt focnia Wi 4 ‘frrat ■fricy 

had won a magnificent victory, but the philological world as a 
whole took the view of Wilamowntz- Nietzsche completely lost 
caste as a philologist, and classical students for a time a\ oided the 
Umvcrsity of Basle At the beginning of the neact session — 

' 2561 Oct. 1872 
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October 1872 — Nietzsche’s ordinary class disappeared. “In 
one special case ”, said Nietzsche to Rohde, “ I even know that 
one student, who intended to study philology here, was kept back 
at Bonn, and ^vrote with gratitude to a relation, he thanked God 
that he was not at a University where I was a teacher.”* Nietzsche 
said also that the numbers at the Umversity had gone down about 
twenty, addmg : “ “With great difficulty I have arranged a course 
of lectures on the Rhetonc of die Greeks, with two auditors, 
viz. a student of Germanics and a student of law ”. 

In due season students returned, but never dunng the rest of 
his academic career did Nietzsche rcgam his reputation as a 
classical scholar. "Wilamowitz’s attack hit him hard, and he did 
not easily forget it. Even, m the first part of Thus spake Zara- 
thistra, -written m 1883, there is a reference which shows how 
deeply the iron had entered into his soul. 

“ As I lay asleep, a sheep ate at the iv)’-wreath on my head,-^ 
ate, and as it did so said, ’ Zarathustra is no longer a scholar.' 

Said this and went stiffly and proudly away. . . . 

A scholar am I soil to the children, and even to the thistles 
and the red poppies Innocent arc they even m their -wickedness. 

But to the sheep I am no longer one , thus my fate -wills it — 
blessed may it be.”* 

> Nov 1S72 * Works, voL am, p 163 
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Although hurt by the unfiivourablc rcccpaon of his book m 
academic aides, Nietzsche was not deterred from further work 
Dunng the winter of 1869-70, and again in the summer of 
1872, he had lectured to his University class on the pre-Platonic 
philosophers In the svinter of 1872 he began to write the 
lectures up for publication , and although, for two reasons 
to be considered later, the book was not fimshed, two prefaces 
for It were written, one probably m 1874, the other late in 1879 
These prefaces give the point of view and method of approach 
which Nietzsche intended to adopt, and we may begm with 

r ** Philos ophical systems ate wholly true ”, wrote Nietzsche in 
3874, only for their founden for all later philosophers they 
are usually one vast error, for weaker minds they arc a blend of 
truth and error, but in any case as a highest end they are an error, 
and are therefore to be ret ected'**^ This is an uncompronusmg 
dedacation, with serious consequences , but it was made in order 
to allow Nietzsche to take up another point of view, from which 
the truth or falsity of any system could be left on one side as 
irrelevant Philosophical views arc die expressions of the minds 
of great men, and if wc find pleasure m gnat men, wc can find 
pleasure in their systems "even if they are wholly wrong”. 
But the condition of this interest is that wc regard the systems 
not as forms ofo^ccuve truth but as expressions of the personality 
of thnr makers {to asY system, however false and transitory it is 
m itself, there is always something impcnshahlc, a part of the 
philosopher’s personahty , and however much doubt there may 
be about his doctnne, ^s pomt of personahty “ belongs to the 
' Wotks ^oL 151 
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undeniable and indisputable aspect, which history has to preserve”. 
The history of Greek philosophy, Nietzsche behcves, should be 
wntten from this pomt of view , “ the task is to bring to hght 
that which we must ever love and ofwhi^we cannot be robbed 
by any later knowledge the great man ”J 

Nietzsche reaffirmed this pomt of m 1879 Ordinary 
accounts of anaent philosophy, with their apparatus of scholar- 
ship, and their undiscnminacmg mterest m all that the think ers 
ever said, are utterly tedious , neglecting the personal element, 
they study the systems m and for themselves, and m conse- 
quence are prolix and overladen To all this Nietzsche’s own 
treatment is to be a contrasL “ Out of three anecdotes ”, he 
says, ’* It is poss ible to make the picture of a man 1*3111 tryfll g^ 
~ to extract three anecdotes from each syst^, a ndT disced the 
“ Irdc* 

Tnjune 1872, when he was beginning the revision, Nietzsche 
took the same point of view ‘ These great bemgs ”, he told 
Rohde. ' seem to me more hvmg than ever, and only as somethmg 
to dende can I read the long drawn*out reports of the worthy 
Zeller ”* Nietzsche then subxmttcd for Rohde’s approval a bnef 
statement of some of the ttum deviations which he proposed to 
make from the accepted treatment 

It is unnecessary here to consider the phdosophic systems of 
these ancient thinkers, or to examine m detail the histoncal value 
of Nietzsche’s rendering In the light oflatcr scholarship it nu) 
fairly be said, however, that he showed himself lacking in an 
histone sense No doubt the situation called for drama, and 
Nietzsche had set himself a problem of extraordinary interest 
Here is how he approaches it High abo\ c the people around 
them, rising up into the upper air of rcflcctiic thought, there 
stand these giants of old, a small and lonclj company Nietzsche 
names them Thales Anaximander, Herachtus, Parmenides, 
Anaxagoras, Empedocles, Demoentus and — he it noted — 
Socrates Apart from one another, they commune across the 
desolate spaces betw ecn them, and hold high mtcrcoursc, ' un- 
' iicbjone i87>. 
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disturbed by tbe mischievous swarm of dwarfs, which creeps 
about beueath them ” ' 

Nietzsche could not resist this sneer at the ordinary man, 
even though a Hellene , but to some extent he makes amends for 
It ** Other peo ple s *\_he remarks. “ have samts, the Greeks have 
sages It has nghtly been said that a people is charactensed^not 
so much by its great men as by the way in which it recognises 
and honours them In other ages ” — and here Nietzsche glances 
homewards — " a philosopher is an accidental lonely wanderer m 
a hostile environment, either slmkmg by or forcing his way 
through with clenched fists But with the Greeks a philosopher 
was no accident ” He was m tunc with his tune, and what he 
expressed in his deepest thought was not merely a personal 
opinion, but the essence of the culture to whidi he belonged 
These ancient sages, Nietzsche believed, displayed, both m ^eir 
personality and in their teaching, the mam features of the Greek 
genius, and fiom. them we can leatn mote folly and more directly 
what the nature of Greece was than from Greek history itself, 
which, Nietzsche tells us, is a dimmer and more distorted copy 
of the same spine “ If we understood the whole life of the Greek 
people anght, we should find reflected only the picture which 
shines more hnghtly m the highest gemuscs ”, that is to say, m the 
early philosophers 

This is a gallant conception, and to make these moi speak 
again so that later ages might hear and understand them would be 
a noble achievement Bur even if die idea as Nietzsche sets it 
forth IS inherendy just, there arc great difficulties m the path of 
anyone who would attempt to realise it For one dung there is 
so much that we do not know Some of these sages wrote 
nothing and of the rest what has come dorvn to us arc mere 
broken fragments For example, the man among them of whom 
most has been preserved is Empedocles Of his num Poem cn 
Nature we have some 350 verses but wc know that it consisted 
of 2000 Moreover, the traditions regarding tbe philosophers 
are defecuve, being tainted by later ideas, and much that 1$ 
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recorded concerning their personalities or hvcs is httle more than 
the irresponsible chatter of gaping or even spiteful gossips "With 
care, patience and insight, it is possible in large measure to get 
behmd these barriers and to construct the thought of the past, 
and by the exercise of great mtellectual flcxabihty, de tachm ent and 
sympathy to see the world as it appeared to the thinkers of old 
But t-his combination of sjTiipadiy, insight ^d learning is rare, 
and the dan ger confrontmg any imagmati\ c and eager writer is 
that he may not re-create the old world, but merely depict one 
of his own devismg This danger, it must be confess^, Nietzsche 
did not altogether escape Essentially undrwnatic m mmd, he 
was unable thoroughly to escape from himself and place himself 
smgle-mmdedly at any point of view other than his own 'Within 
himself however, there were wamng tendenpes, which, with all 
thar conflict, Vicrc forms of the one personalty and had a com- 
mon stamp upon them. These he could project and bung into 
some relation to one another, pcoplmg the r^pubhe of the sages 
with varying embodiments of his own bemg. and depictmg in 
his record of thar high dispute the struggles within his own 
souL 

If we consider Nietzsche’s work from this point of view, as 
indeed v>e must do, wc need not judge too (dosdy its objective 
histoncal ment, and may regard its hccncc and lack of critical 
patience as irrelevant. The frilure of histoncal perspective, and 
the tendency to read the problems of Kantian thought into 
anaent times is not a defect, for wc arc not concerned with the 
prc-Socraocs, but only wth Nietzsebe himSclf and the only 
pcnpective ve require is that within which he fdls 

Nietzsche’s book is mcomplctc He mtepded to discuss as 
the toain figures, first, Anaxunandcr, Hcrachtus, Parmenides, in 
that order, and then Anaxagoras, Empedodc# and Demoentus 
Thales, Anaxunenes and Xenophanes were to be regarded as 
forerunners, and Zeno as a follower It is flue scheme, he 
remarked to Rohde, ” mam figures, forerunners and followers ”* 
But It was not earned out- After Anaxagoras the work stopped, 
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except for a few notes, and m addition to him an account is 
given only of Thales, Anaximander, Heraclitus and Parmenides 
Neither Thales nor Anaxagoras concern us greatly here, and 

we may confine the htde that requires to be said to the three 
other figures 

Philosophy for Nietzsche, at this stage of his career, is not a 
form of demonstrated saence Proof and inference may carry 
the mmd fer, but a pomt comes where they fail Then the mind 
leaps, going m a bound beyond the evidence to a pomt of view 
fi'om which everything is seen m a fresh, unified and personal 
Way Anaximander of Miletus saw the imceasing change of the 
world, the coming mto bemg and the decaying of which the 
Umverse is fuU, and his mind leapt to the conclusion that some- 
where there must be an infinite storehouse from which the 
Wastage could be repaired and mto which that which is destroyed 
returns from this storehouse — the infinite, as Anaximander 
calls It — all things take their nse and into it they pass away 
again once more, as ordamed , for they make reparation and 
satisfaction to one another for their injustice according to the 
appointed time ” ' The language, as the ancient recorder himself 
remarks, is “ somewhat poetical ”, and the mterpretations which 
have been put upon it arc vaned and controversial Nietzsche's 
rendetmg, however, is unambiguous and free from doubt. The 
picture which Anaximander is trying to draw, he thinks, is that 
which Schopenhauer presents when he desenbes the misery of the 
World and the futUity of the finite will After a tale of woe, 
in which the world is depicted as a hell where men are at once 
die tormented souls and the tormentmg demons, Schopenhauer 
comments ** The nght standard by which to judge each man is 
that he IS a being who ought not to exist at all, but atones for his 
existence by many forms of suffermg and by death What is to 
be expected of such a one ’ For are we not all sinners condemned 
to death ^ Anaximander, according to Nietzsche, conceived 
the world on the same pattern All that is, has sinned Its $m 

■ Dwii, J VortoleratilMr, vol t No 9 p 1} 
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IS Its emergence from the eterml being, its very existence is its 
offence, and it atones for this by the misery of its hfe and by its 
final extmction The Anaximander who is said to have reasoned 
and thought thus is plainly an incarnation of the early Nietzsche, 
still deeply under the influence of Schopenhauer, and to the 
Nietzsche of 1872 he might well seem a suitable first represent- 
ative of philosophic thought When Anaximander has ceased to 
speak, another character appears, Herachtus of Eph^us, the 
so-called wee ping phi losopher. tbe~^prer nf flark sa ying, the 
Nietzsche of TTie Birth of Tragedy 

Anaximander had retreated from the world of change into a 
“metaphysical casde”, an mexhausoble s\orld of reahty, the 
infimte Hera^hlus, looking at the same world of change, and 
freed by the same problem, chose another soluaon For him, 
there is no other world, nothin g beyond that wh ic h we m ay 
perceive, no realm o^Bein g over against Becoming The mo ving. 

e real, what exists 1 5 Becoming ancTnot 
Being The world ot Becoming, however, is not a chaos but an 
order, and the things which seem fixed and permanent to our 
eyes are but the results of balanced and compensating processes 
Opposite quahues are bound together, and out of their union 
there arises the changmg world we see Not peace, therefore, 
but_s t nfe is the father of things cha nge , tension and stru ^ie 
are the secret of r^ty “ Out of the war of opposites all 
coming arisCT the definite quahties which appear to us enduring, 
express only the momentary preponderance of one of the fighters, 
but the war does not thus come to an end, the •wrestling con- 
tmucs for ever Everythmg occurs m accordance with this 
stnfc, and this very strife reveals eternal justice It is a wonderful 
conception ” Nietzsche contmues “ drawn from the purest 
fountam of Hellenism, and it regards strife as the continuing 
dominion of a uniform rigid justice, bound by eternal laivs 
Only a Greek was in a position to hght upon this idea as the basis 
of a cosmology , it is the good Bits of Hesiod transfigured as a 
w orld prmapic , it is the sense of nvalry felt by the individual 
Greek and the Greek state, transferred from the gymnasu and 
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^alestraeJfirom arustic contests, from the •wresthng of political 
parties"lind aties with one anodier, to something completely 
umversal, so that the mechanism of the cosmos is turned by 
It The things themselves, in frie fixity and persistence of 
which men and animals with their limited intelhgence beheve, 
have no existence of their own at all, they are the flashes and 
sparks struck by drawn swords, the gleaming of victory m the 
battle of the opposing qualities 

Herachtus, however, has another doctrme The ultimate 
substance of the world is a very pure and subtle matter which he 
calls fire, and it is this fire which undergoes all the transformations 
which make up the world we see Thus m a sense there is for 
Herachtus a one behmd the many, bemg behmd becoming, and 
if we please, we may call this beuig, this fire, divine, Zeus Fire 
transforms itself and moves along an upward and a downward 
path, and in its opposite movements produces those tensions of 
which out world is the visible expression 

How is this tcansformationoTfire into other forms to be under- 
stood ? Or, to put the matter in a quasi-rehgious manner, what 
is the relation of Zeus to the world ^ The question, as Nietzsche 
frames It, and as he thinks of it, is m moral and not in physical 
terms The answer already given, through Anaximander, is that 
existence itself is a crime What does Herachtus say ^ Herachtus, 
Nietzsche assumes, did reahse the of the view taken by Anaxi- 

mander There is, indeed, htdc or nothing m the fragments to 
■ justify this assumpuon, but Nietzsche calls to his aid an old Gree k 
nroveth ‘‘ Sa&ctv is the mother of crime (tfySnsl the impli-T" 


cation bemg that a motionless perfect being, out of pure boredom 
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here we may show whether he has understood the master or not 
But Nietzsche immediately goes on to insist that this is only one 
aspect, the lower subordmate one, that of the ordinary man 
caught m the tods of existence and subject to becommg To 
Zeus himself, the ever-hvmg fire, existence is harmony, mvisible 
mdeed to most human eyes, but fidly real to the god himself 
“ A becoming and decaying,*’ says Nietzsche, “ a budding and 
destroymg, with no moral imputatton, m eternally equal inno- 
cence, belong m this world ordy to the play of the artist and the 
chdd And as the chdd and amst play, so plays the ever-hvmg 
fire, buddmg and destroymg, m innocence — and dus game the 
aeon plays with itself”* Thus we come back, m one mam 
essential, to the view set forth m T7ie Birth of Tragedy , for what 
are Zeus, or the aeon, or the ever-hvmg fire for Nietzsche, but 
names for Dionysus , and when Nietzsche sums up the phdo- 
sophy of Heraclitus m these words, “ What he perceives m- 
tmavely, the doemne of law m becoming and of play in necessity, 
must be percaved from now on for ever ”, he further indicates 
his own approval by addmg, ” he has drawn up the curtam of 
this the greatest of all plays ” * 

After Heraclitus of Ephesus comes Parmemdes of Elea, 
another outstandmg figure m the history of thought, teaciung a 
doctrme which to modem eyes is one of the strangest the mmd of 
man has conceived According to his carefully considered and 
final viev. , what exists is a very large, completely homogeneous, 
monoidess, unchangmg sphere There is nothmg else There 
is no empty space There arc no different quahnes, no differences 
of density, nothmg but this undifferentiated sphcncal plenum 
All ideas to the contrary, whether thej come from the senses or 
from the spurious thought of other philosophen, are frlsc and 
are to be rgected 

’ #i5 aa taosaylt of sia feeedosa Nttosdir alkswa feimKlf m. bis- 

toncal rcc oMtn action, it uuy be remarked that the word H/hns does not 
occor m the fragtneno of Herachtus m diis connection at alL It o found onlv 
once, Tiz. m the saymg ‘ It u more unportani to cxnngnuh crime [Hyhru) 
tlun a conflagration ' (Dtels, Fie^nenle ier Vmotaa.xm, voL i, Heradmu. 
IJ4j) * Works voLiv, p 1S3 i liU p 188 
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At this point, with the aitrance of Parmenides, Nietzsche’s 
drama begms to go astray Herachtus, with Nietzsche’s full 
approval, has proclaimed the rcahty of becoming and demed 
reality to any form of pure static bemg Parmemdes rejects this, 
excludes all becoming and remstates pure bemg Moreover, m 
the subsequent history of philosophy, Parmemdes proved of more 
importance than. Herachtus All his successors tried to answer 
Parmemdes, each m his own way, but m the very act of denymg 
and refuting him each adopted some of his essential outlook 
Perhaps the Atomists afford the best example of this Parmemdes 
said that empty space did not exist, that rcahty was indivisible 
and homogeneous The atomists demed this as exphatly as they 
could, asserting, with the imperfect language at their command, 
that empty space was just as real as filled space , but when they 
came to consider the nature of that which filled space, they found 
It to consist in an mdefimtely large number of pieces of homo- 
geneous matter, each undivided and indivisible, a minute copy of 
die Parmemdean umverse 

Now all this was mconvcnicnt to Nietzsche If Herachtus 
represented in pnrmtive matenal guise the aspect of Schopen- 
hauer’s teachmg which Nietzsche was attempting to erect into a 
complete philosophy, Parmenides was, as it were, a matenahstic 
cancaturc of another aspect which Nietzsche was rejecting and 
superseding ' In reaht) , however, it was Parmemdes who tended 
to supersede Herachtus For Nietzsche’s purpose he ought to 
have come before Heraclitus and be refuted by _ him , but he 
had the bad taste, or one might even say t he|effr o ntel^ , to come 
after Herachtus and refute him Nietzsche, whatever history 
might say, could not allow this to happen , so he steps on to the 
stage himself, and having signified his approval of Herachtus, 
proceeds to handle Parmemdes roughly 

’ Nietzsche id noc fully realise how pnnuoe and nutenaluoc the 
thought of these philosopben was. For example, he speaks of reality as 
Parmemdes understands « as ‘ bounded, complete, immovable, everywnere 
balanced, la every point equal like a ball, but not in a space " It was a ball, 
as Nictzsdie dcscnt«s it, but a ball cannot exist except m space Nietzsche 
had no warrant whatever for his modcmiung gloss 
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Bj rejecting sense perception in fivour of thought, Nietzsche 
declares, Parmenides “ has destroyed the intellect itself and 
mated people to that tvholl) erroneous separation of* mind ' and 
* body tshich specially smee Plato, hes like a curse on philo- 
sophy ” * This particular pome of attack is perhaps not well 
chosen, but Nietzsche, with more reason, procreds to allege that 
the Eleatic outlook leads to the neglect of the study of nature 
“ Truth IS now to dwell only m the most 6ded, most abstract, 
generahaes, m the empty husks of the most mdefinite words, as 
m a shell of cobw ebs and beside the * truth * of this kmd there 
sits the philosopher, also as bloodless as an abstraction and spun 
round with formulae- The spider docs indeed desire the blood of 
Its victuns, but It IS precisely the blood of its victim that the 
Parmemdean philosopher hates, the blood of the cmpinasm 
sacrificed by him " 

Nietzsche, however, does not demonstrate his cnoosms 
historically Incti-ad of domg so he passes over Plato’s excellent 
discussion and summons firstly Aristotle and then Kant to reprove 
the stem Eleatic Existence and essence, Nietzsche says, rd)*mg 
on the authoncy of Anscotle, are difierent things, and thought 
cannot pass from the ‘ notion ' of bang to actual cxistoicc * 
Then, after evoking Kant's help and nrgmg against Parmemdes 
the subjectivity of all thought, Nietzsche maintains diat ‘ it is 
completely impossible for the subject to want to sec and know 
anything be) ond himself, so impossible that knowmg and bemg 
are the most contradictory of all spheres ” * And as if this were 
not enough, he showers a powerful set of arguments al hominem 
on the obstinate figure,^ who, m spite of aJl cnQasm, insists on 
occupymg the centre of the stage. If movement and sense 
perception arc an illusion, where docs the illusion come from ^ 

It IS at least real, and ** the non-enstent cannot even decetve ** 

Here, perhaps, we may leave the argument, for the discussiOT 

» Woda, voL IT p ip7 

• Tlaj agazo. thoa^ coma m pnaapl fc n conearei by 

Nktzsdie. The “ nooon of bang ” ts ananadramsmO 
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of Anaxagoras, as it stands, adds but Lttle to the point, and the 
treatment of the Atomists, to whom Nietzsche, in spite of many 
of his other prmaples, has a strong indination, was not properly 
begu n Demoentus, the laughme philosopher, is in sharp con- 
trast to Anaximander, Heraebtus and Parmenides, but although 
Nietzsche had studied him for long and been attracted to him, 
his nme had not yet come he represented a side of Nietzsche’s 
thought which had not yet reached matunty and independence 
One final point may be made wth regard to Nietzsche’s 
account of the pre-Socratic philosophers Those whom he 
depicted differed widely from one another m their views and 
repTCsenied different aspects of his diought, but fiiey had one 
characteristic in common, a remoteness from the common hfe, 
an austere loneliness, and a contempt for ordinary humanity, 
which bound them into a brotherhood So Nietzsche inter- 
preted them, stamping on them the seal of his own personality 
In one of Plato’s dialogues die ebef speaker, an Eleatic 
Stranger, begs that he may not be taken for a parriade, if, m 
defence of his position, he is forced to lay hands on his father 
Parmenides Nietzsche might well have made the same request, 
for his own critiasm of the great Eleatic is a thinly veiled attack 
on his philosophic father Schopenhauer , and mdeed the terms 
into which It IS cast are more appropriate to the nineteenth century 
thinker fiian to the prc-Socratic But Nietzsche does not stnp 
off the veil and the argument is not carried to its logical con- 
clusion In another short wnting, however, belonging to the 
year 1873, he develops the scepucal aspect of Schopenhauer’s 
philosophy in a way which unpbatly eiccludcs the positive aspect, 
viz the doctrine of the real will and of eternal bemg Of course, 
he states the problem in his own terms, and although in principle 
he has htde ot nothing new to say, he impresses his own manner 
and cast of expression upon die argument 

The article is entitl ed Concerning Truth and Lie m an Extra- 
moral Sense It^ begms wiS a vigorous attack on the objectivity 
disinterestedness of the thmkug individual Thinl^g is a 
means to an end, and that end is the preservation of the mdividual 
189 
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and his self-satisfaction — pnmanly the satisfaction of his vanity 
But man is a feeble creature, and has chief means both of pre- 
servmg his hfe and of satisfying his vamty is deceit Deception, 
thus, flattery, falsehood, slander, pretentiousness, disguise, mis- 
representation — all servants to human vamty — are so much the 
rule that Nietzsche asks whence an impulse to truth could arise 
Unfortunately, the answer which he gives is not wholly free from 
ambiguity, and the final impression which his complex argument 
makes, and doubtless was intended to make, contains a marked 
sceptical element — t hat no truth is attainable at all 

Seemmg truth,' however, does ansc from the agreement 
between men, who, putting an end to the crude helium omnium 
contra omnes, and wishing not so much to attam truth as to avoid 
the ill consequences of bemg deceived, contract to use words m 
fixed and recognised ways Those who offend against the stan- 
dards thus set up are rejected as liars The standards, however, are 
purely conventional, and do not correspond to anythmg known 
m real things And having begun m this arbitrary way, man 
extends the scope of his language by using his w6rds meta- 
phorically beyond their original range Language thus from 
begmmng to end is metaphorical, for even the ongmal giving of 
names and determining ofmcanings is metaphorical m Nietzsche's 
eyes, m that it is arbitrary and determines nothing m things 
themselves Langua ge docs not tell what thmps arc, but mer ely 
what we sa y'about^em 

But, it may be argued, although this may be true of ordinary 
speech and even more so of poetical language, surely it is imfau* 
to science and to the scientific impulse • Nictzsclie rccogmscs 
a difference between science and poetic thought, but he rejects 
the mfcrcncc tliat scientific thought gets nearer to rcahty tlian 
ordinary language or poetry docs TTie ■whole structure of 
vtvewet. Vie. 'iwi cOT/ceyvaii •vfVxvf,, va and. ci^uhny 

and seemmg objectivity from the laws and computations which 
space and time permit , and space and time, Nietzsche argues, 
foUowmg Schopcnliaucr’s vcnion of Kant, arc not features of 
things tlicmsclves but arc brought by the mind to cxpcncncc and 
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imposed upon objects By no possibibty can we go behind sub- 
jective experience itself and attain rcabiy Perceptions only give 
sense quabties — wholly subjective When we say a stone is 
hard, we merely mean, or ought to mean, that it — whatever it 
may really be — gives a particular kmd of sensation , wc say 
nothing and know nothing of hardness m the stone itself Again, 
conceptions give only rules of our devismg, so-called laws of 
nature, applying only to relations within expenence and not at 
all to thmgs m themselves, and saying nothing about tbe inter- 
connection of things m reality 

What then is truth ^ ’* asks Nietzsche, and he answers “ A 
mobile army of metaphors, metonymies, andiropomorphisms, 
in short a sum of human relations, which become poetically and 
rhetoncally enhanced, changed, adorned, and which after long 
use seem to a people fixed, canomcal and binding truths are 
illusions of which we have forgotten that they are illusions, 
worn-out metaphors powerless to affect the senses, corns which 
^have lost their image and are now to be take n_jnto amoun t only] 
« metal and not as corns ’ ‘ 

Ihis IS iNietzsches general position, and the distmcQon 
between the poet and the saentist fUls within it He admits the 
contrast berween them, between what wc may call the intuitive 
and the rational man But he mamtams that neither reaches any- 
thing beyond himself, or attains any ultimate reality In certam 
respects, indeed, the mtuiuve man has the pre-eminence The 
artist decaves himself, of course, and his intuitions are false, 
but the scientist also fails to reach reality, and his form of superior- 
ity, such as It IS, also falls wholly within the realm of expenence, 
m his sober scientific activity he is occupied only with cobwebs 
of his own spinnmg The mtuitive man has the advantage that his 
attitude to kfc is mote positive , and whereas the rational man 
seeks prudence and safety, the mtumve man seeks joy and satis- 
faction “ Both desire to rule over hfe the one by an abihty 
to meet the roam needs of life dicough foresight, prudence, 
regularity, the other, as an ovegoyous hero, by disregarding 
• Works VI p 8l 
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these needs and by taking as real only hfe which has been dis- 
guised as appearance and beauty Where primitive man, as m 
Greece m its earher days, wields his weapons more powerfully 
and more victoriously than his opponent, in a favourable case, 
a culture may be formed, and art may establish its mastery over 
life”* The penalty of this glory, this splendour, this -success, 
how ever, is t haflhe intuitive man is more helpless m the tace oT 
misfortune than the ration^ ~rmn aii'dlufrers^mo re^acutely* 
Indeed he suiters more often, because he does not leam fronT 
experience, and ever falls agam into the same ditch into which 
he has once fallen In suffering he is just as non-rational as m 
happmess, he cnes aloud and finds no consolation ” The rational 
man, on the other hand, is a Stoic , but even mto the description 
of his rationahty, Nietasche contrives to introduce a sting “ He 
who m other matters seeks only upnghmess, truth, firecdom 
from deception and protecoon fi-om the snares of surprise, 
displays in his misfortune a masterpiece of dissimulaoon, as the 
other did m good fortune He does not wear a trembling ex- 
pressive human face, but, as it were, a mask ivith di gnifi ed 
regular features , he does not cry out, and his voice never 
changes , when a great thundcr-cloud poun itself doivn upon 
him, he wraps hims elf m his robe and walks with slow steps away 
under it ” 

They arc both cheats Which docs Nietzsche prefer ^ Which 
IS he ^ He does not say 

• Works voL VI p 90 f 
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UNTIMELY CONSIDERATIONS 

Nietzsche spent Im Chnstmas hobday m 1872 at Naumburg, 
and while he was there he received an invitation to come to 
Bayreuth He refused the invitation, and thereby gave offence to 
Wagner The trouble did not last long, but Nietzsche was dis- 
turbed by It, and sought to make amends by spending his Easter 
vacation at Bayreuth, with Rohde as an additional companion 
He went there in good spines and high expectations, taking vmth 
him for exhibition and discussion die manusenpt on the early 
Greek philosophers, on which he was then engaged At Bay- 
reuth, however, he found Wagner greatly concerned with the 
whole Bayreuth undertaking, which was not only suffering from 
the indifference of the public, but was also m grave financial 
straits It was not a propitious time to discuss Herachtus and 
l?armenidcs , and Nietzsche felt frustrated, as his mind was full 
of these anaents, and he had hoped to pubhsh soon after the 
vacation Moreover, it seems as if the wound inflicted by the 
academic treatment of his first book was still rankling At 
the end of January 1873 he expressed his desure to write some- 
thing for the Wagnerian cause “ But”, he said* everything that 
I project 13 so wotinding, so provocative, so very opposite m its 
effect to what is required * ” Then with a reference to The Birth 
oj Tragedy he added, ” How badly even my enthusiastic and good- 
humoured book was received ” This was all the more gallmg 
to him, as he had just annoimced to Rohde “ Thus m the 
summer Bayreuth Council * "We as the Bishops and Digmtanes 
of the new church As a fiirthcr irritant he received word m 
February of Wilamowitz’s reply to Rohde He stated that he 
intended to refiam fiom reading it and advised Rohde to do the 
‘ 31st Jan 1873 
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same but when he got a copy towards the end of March he did 
read it, and professed to regard it as a surrender by Wilamowitz 
of his case 

Moreover, before the end of October of the previous year, 
Wagner had emphasised m a letter to Nietzsche the lack of con- 
tact between himself and the world m which he hved, and, 
characteristically assummg that it was the world which was at 
fault, advocated a warlike atatude to it “ The feeling is growing 
m my mmd ”, he said, “ that the only possible means a man has 
of distinguishing himself from the age m which he hves is to 
become thoroughly consaous of his own strength, and to do this, 
if need be, by engagmg m pitched battle with the meanness and 
pettmess of the age As far as I am concerned, I have arrived at 
the pomt where I do not mtend to mince matters Some- 
thmg must come of all this, for one thmg is certain , compromise 
IS not to bcconsidered for a moment Having got oneself cordially 
hated, the only thing to be done is to make oneself feared " * 

A few weeks before Nietzsche went to Bayreuth Cosima had 
drawn Nietzsche’s attenaon to a new book by Davi d Strauss, 
The Old Fatth end the New, which m some three months tud passed 
through as many editions At Bayreuth Nietzsche found Wagner 
discussing It at length and denounemg it as a sign of the evil 
tunes 

Nietzsche returned from Bayreuth m great discouragement 
“ Do you know ”, he asked Rohde, ” that our excessively festive 
partmg-cup at Lichtcnfels had nude me mtoxicatcd ^ The 
phenomenon which appeared was that 1 imagmcd I was being 
turned round m a great wheel , so that I became gidd j , fell asleep, 
waked at Bamberg and had some coffee ” Then he tells how a 
fit of depression came on him, recurring agam and agam I 
came back from Bayreuth ”, he stated earlier m the same letter, 

” m such a persistent melancholy, that m the end I could save 
mysclfnowherc else than m holy wrath * * Indus mood and under 
these cucumstanccs Nietzsche put the Greek philosophers aside 
and sat down t o wnte a pamp hlet entitled Unitmely Const deratwn s 

• U agntr and f^ietzs(h< p lai * sth May 187J 
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UNTIMELY CONSIDERATIONS 
Part One ‘ David Strauss, the Confessor and the Writer At first 
the work went quickly, but ’Son Nietzsche's general healtli 
detenorated, and then he was affhcicd by severe eye trouble, 
which forced him to call von Gersdorff to his aid as an amanuensis 
In July, however, the essay went to press and appeared in August 

1873 

David Fncdnch Strauss was brought up m the Chnstian fiudi, 
entered the Lutheran Church, and became a successful pastor 
But as his thought developed, he became dissatisfied, resigned his 
charge, and devoted himself to study At the age of ttventy- 
seven he produced his Life of Jestis, a work which gave a new 
direction to critical thought and became a storm-centre of con- 
troversy It brought him many opponents and much obloquy, 
but It also made his reputation as a scholar and gave him a wide- 
spread influence After some years of discussion he abandoned 
theology for htetature, but m 1862 he returned to jt again, and 
in 1864 he pubUshed a new version, A Life of Jesus for the German 
People Having been a destructive erme of the estabhshed 
rehgion, and having been in constant active conflict over matters 
of behef with the majority of rehgiously-minded people, Strauss 
nevertheless found that a considerable body of thoughtful men 
and women were m sympadiy widi him , and towards the end 
ofhishfc, in 1872 at the age of sixty-four, he thought it desirable 
to draw up a balance-sheet, and going beyond the narrow hrmts 
of merely theological discussion, to set forth the view of hfe 
which he and those who were in sympathy with him might 
reasonably adopt It was his confession of faith Accordingly he 
asked four questions (1) Arc we soil Christians ’ And to this 
he answered uncompromisingly, no (2) Do we still have a 
rehgion ^ To which he answered, yes (3) How do we regard 
the world ^ To which he rephed in optimistic terms on the 
basis of the science of his day (4) How do we order our hves ^ 
To which he responded as a respectable cultured citizen with a 
conservative, patriotic, but not narrowly exclusive outlook 
To the book he added two appaidices , one on the great poets 
of Germany, and the other on her musiaans 
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In spite of the negative elements m his outlook, Sttauss took 
an optimistic view of life, and although he no longer bcheved 
m a penonal God, or m the traditional Heaven, he did not think 
It meumbent on him to regard the present world as a hell hi 
this matter he "was completely opposed to Schopenhauer, and 
attacked the latter with some vigour \ jlie g um pomt of his 
rehgious behef he expressed simply “ In the world of man, 
rationahty and goodness proceed from consaousness and wiU, 
and from this the old religion infrrred that whatever there is ofa 
correspondmg nature m the world at large must also proceed from 
a conscious and willing originator We have given up this mode 
of thought, we regard the world no longer as the work of an 
absolutely rational and good personahty, but as the workshop of 
the rational and the good It is no longer designed for us by a 
highest reason, but it is designed for the highest reason And 
of coune, what hes m the effect must also he in the cause , what 
comes out must also have been m The world is raaonal for 
Strauss m the sense that all its activiQes are governed by law, and 
It is good in the sense that goodness springs up in the hearts of 
men withm it and that it provides them with the conditions ofa 
good life Schopenhauer’s pessimism seemed to him a slander 
on the nature of things, offending his intellect as absurd, and his 
feelings as blasphemous 

Naturally this infuriated Nietzsche, and what made matters 
worse was that Strauss’s taste m music did not go so frr as to 
appreciate Wagner He did not like programme music, even m 
Beethoven, and did not hesitate to say so He did not even 
mention Wagner 

It IS unnecessary to analyse m any detail Nietzsche’s attack 
on this old man , from whom he had at one time learned so much 
and of whom he had expressed a high opinion It is one long 
scream of rage, the echoes of which have died away long ago 
Only a few points need be considered Nietzsche begms with 
an attack on the German culture of which Strauss seems to him 
a typical representative He declares that it is a hollow sham m 
' D F Straass, Der ahe uni ier note Cfauhe, § 44- 
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UNTIMELY CONSIDERATIONS 
that It docs not possess the unity of style and feeling which a 
true culture must have Faced with the fact that members of the 
castmg educated class of his amc and country did speak a com- 
mon mtcUectual language and have a common outlook on life, 
Nietzsche retorted by callmg them Philistmes of culture, banded 
together to exclude tliosc who ought to possess the land Then 
passing to Strauss, he attacks him as a thinker, a criDc, a htcrary 
man, as an admirer of art and music He jeers at his hterary style, 
accusmg him of coarseness and lack of taste, and declaring him so 
meompetent that he has no nght to express an opinion, even m 
approval Mockmg at his behefi, Nietzsche denounces him as a 
coward for retaining the old ethical pome of view which has 
sympathy for the fallen and a fellow-fcelmg for the weak, de- 
claring that if Strauss had been a man at ah, he would have cast 
aside all these worn-out senomentahaes, and “ established a moral 
code for life out of helium ommtm eontra omties and the privileges 
of the strong ” * 

The details need not concern us It is sufficient to say that 
none of Strauss’s views are fairly set forth, that his words are 
frequently twisted to give them a ndiculous or mean appearance, 
and that an attempt is even made to stir up the odium theolo^icum 
against him The general impression which Nietzsche tries to 
convey by every means at his command is that Strauss is a person 
of no account who is disgracefully pleased with hfe and who has 
no nght to have a following or to have written such a successful 
book 

Nietzsche’s assault on Strauss attracted considerable attention 
and called forth a number of lephes Strauss himself was sur- 
pnsed to be assailed in such a personal fashion by a total stranger, 
and not knowing the sickness in Nietzsche’s soul, could not 
understand why such venom was mteoduced into the discussion 
of a difference of philosophic outlook. But Nietzsche was 
dehghted with the result He had made himself felt, an d , he 
thought, if he was not respected he was at least feared From 
now on, right throughout his active hfe until his reason finally 
« Works -vol vj p 169 f 
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collapsed, he pnded himself on^his^-warhke qualities, the dexterity 
of his swordsmanship, and his ruthlessness 

But did he not deceive himsdf ? Or at least attempt to do 
so ^ Did he not fear that he fuled completely to be a man of 
action ^ Earhec in Tfte Btrth of Tragedy he had sought rehcf &om 
an overwhelming burden of selfconsaousness But unfortun- 
ately seltconsaousness did not vanish and the burden remamed 
unhghtened Now he had gained some rchef m another direction , 
having failed to budd up, he had attempted to pull down, and 
surely even destruction is a form of action ^ In one sense it is, 
but not m the sense Nietzsche required., at most it is an unmaking 
and not a making If it is successful, it may remove a discord, 
but It does not produce a harmony And if it is not successful. 
It may but add one more jamng note to the unresolved whole 
And such mdeed, Nietzsche feared, was the case He had annoyed 
his enemies, or at least those whom be thought should be his 
enemies, but he had not converted them , they had been stung 
and scratched, but they gave no sign of realising that they were 
mortally wounded Was it possible after all that he was not a 
man of action but only an expert m vituperation ^ 

Partly to remove this fear, partly to continue the attack and 
make it more cffecuve, and at the same time to give a more 
positive and constructive side to it, Nietzsch e wrote the second 
of his Untimel y Constderauom Concernwji the Advant ages anT 
TtiTadiantases of History for Life It progressed rapidly, went to 
press m January, and appeared m February 1874 

Here the feud wth the age 1$ continued, and the same strained, 
personal note of anger shows itself at times m the cnaasm of 
opponents Hegel naturally is abused — one expects that but 
even greater exasperation comes upon Nietzsche when he dis- 
cusses his contemporary \on Hartmann, and at the expense of 
interrupting his argument, he has to shout at him, " rogue ”, 

” sctranirdi”," scoonirA o? scounirclis” . Tbcrc is 
impotence at the back of the violence, perhaps a fear that son 
Hartmann too will not realise that he is being slam But m this 
second ” untimely ” essay, such a tone is the exception and not 
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rule, and the bulk of it » free from personalities Naturally 
the age IS not spared, and the recognised teachers of it are treated 
as inadequate and uncultured But general statements of this kind 
'V'.ere fast becoming a commonplace with Nietzsche and involved 
no new or spcaal warmth It is true that the degeneration, which 
Nietzsche asenbed to his age seemed to him now to be due to 
&he teaching, particularly to a false conception of history , but 
ni his condemnation of this perversion he seems prone to lay the 
blame not so much on the teachers personally as on the system 
of Tshich they arc victims Perhaps as a consequence of this, 
die general tone is quieter, the argument more sohd, and the 
content more valuable than anythmg m the previous essay 
There are passages which come from the heart and not merely 
from the spleen, and under the mask of the ruthless, smgle- 
onnded wamor, one gets a glimpse, indeed more than a gUmpse, 
of the unhappy, lonely, divided nature that seeks a peace it 
cannot find 

Nietzsche himself gives warrant for this view In his prc&ce, 
after speaking of his dissaasfaction with the relation of history 
to hfe and to culture generally, be adds “ Also, to reheve my 
toind, I must not hide that I have taken the experiences which 
excited those tormenting feehngs mostly from withm myself, and 
have only taken them from others for companson ” Then he 
continues “ It is only in so for as I am a pupil of ancient tunes, 
chiefly the Greek, that I, as a child of the present age, have gone 
beyond myself to such untimely expencnccs ” * That is to say, 
the history with which he is primarily concerned is that of Greek 
Culture, and the hfe to which it has to be related is his own life 
The statement is not complete, for more than Greek culture 
enters into the situation, but the general pomt is clear 

For a httle at the beginning of his essay, overwhelmed by 
the. ntevgWw Nytixschs vatns, tirfy 

to the cattle in the fields, free from care, melancholy, satiety, and 
the torture of thought They hve in the moment, unhistonc- 
ahy, content , and now and agam this ideal of the completely 
' Lee ett p Z31 
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unhistoncal, the life blind to before and after, the mere ammal, 
recurs m the essay But Nietzsche knew that it was a false and 
impossible ideal for man, and its appearance in his pages is merely 
a sign that he has found no final solution of his problem the 
need for history is clear and dcad»l, man cannot divest himself 
of It, even for the sake of ammal-hke plaadity, without also 
renouncmg his humamty “ History,” it has been said, ” as it 
hes at the root of all saence, is aiso^e first distmct pr oduct 
of a man’s spiritual nature . 1ik rarhest expenence ot what caff 
be called Thought It is a looking both before and after , as, 
mdeed the commg Time already waits unseen, yet defimtely 
shaped, predetermmed and inevitable, m the Time come , and 
only by the combmation of both is the mcanmg of either com- 
pleted ” History, the writer goes on to say, has been wntten m 
many ways and by many kinds of men, for ” everyone hves 
between two etenuties, and, wamng against Obhvion, he would 
fam unite himself m clear consaous relation, as m dim uncon- 
saous relation, he is already umted, with the whole Future and 
the whole Past ” The qu^cy of human action, we may say, is 
that 1 C comes out of a past and goes into a future, unitmg them 
mto one , history, therefore, is mdispensable to it, whether as the 
clear conscious relation or as the dim unconscious relation, 
already referred to 

Nietzsche realises these points and expresses them in his own 
way, but he lays emphasis on the possible, and as he thmks actual, 
&ilure of this contmuity , a 6dure in which the past does not, 
m full selfconsaousncss meet and gcnumcly unite with the 
future, but is merely earned over mto it, untransfbrmcd and 
ahen, not only hfelcss, but also hfe-dcstroymg 

Acco rdin g to Nietzsc h e there are three kmds of history, 
monumental, antiquarian and cntica], each \Nnth its advantages 

~and~disadvanta'^'~ fonife'T^OTiu'ment^ history is the history 

^r^cat men \oi thosc^crcWS'wbo rose above their fcJlows m 

achicvemdnt7 and who, when lesser men have sunk mto tlic 

obscunty of time, soli stand up abo\c the mist and arc visible to 

bter ages ^lonumcntal history serves to quicken and inspire 


UNTIMELY CONSIDERATIONS 
the soul great men, it tells us, have existed, and wc beheve that 
they may cast agairQ It gives us examples, encouragement, 
hope perhaps wc too may yet do great things 

But by Itself It IS not enough For one thing, it has a message 
only for die greater souls, for those of to-day who may daemselves 
aspire to be great , and for another, the assurance it gives is not 
fully convmcmg Conditions have changed since these men 
hved , IS the greatness wluch they reached under the conditions 
of their time still possible to-day ^ History cannot tell us And 
so we may seek help from it in another way, namely, through the 
spine of reverence which lies behind antiquarian history In his 
account of this form, Nietzsche displays a warmth and sympathy 
not always characteristic of him He desired to be great, and he 
extolled the heroes of Greece as a model and mspuration fot all 
men of culture But much as he would be a great man, even mote 
did he feel that he was a weak one, a feeble modem individual, 
remote from these ancient giants, an inhgniiicmt tigure in the 
vasmess of life To such a man antiquarian history brmgs con- 
_ solanon. enflchmg'fiir rn^tvidnalitY, ipTfr-nding hi't'bnngnmj and_ 
filling his emptiness svith the wealth of the past “ The history of 
town, ", says Nietzsche7 tiecomes for him Ris own history , 
he sees the wall, th e(tutreteg >gate, the city ordinances, the popular 
festivals as an lUummated diary of his youth, and finds himself 
m It all, his strength, his diligence, his pleasure, hxs judgment, his 
foUy, his naughtiness Here wc can live he says to himself, for 
men have lived here , and here we will be able to go on hving, 
for we are tough and are not to be uprooted overmght And 
with this ‘ we ' he looks away out over the wonderful individual 
hfe of the past and feels that he himself is the spint of the house, 
the race and the city ” * 

“ But ”, he says a httlc later, “ that antiquarian history, with 
Its sense of reverence, has its highest value when it spreads a 
simple, peaceful feeling of pleasure and contentment over the 
restricted, crude and even miserable conditions under which a 
man or a people may hvc dms, for example, Niebul^ acknow- 
• Local p 2 JI 
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ledges -with real smeent) that he could live contentedly oif^moor) 
aiid(hcatmamong free peasants who had a history, and not regret 
the lac^of art How could history serve hfe better ”, Nietzsche 
goes on, “ than by binding the less frvoured races to their home 
and ancestral customs, keepmg them settled, and preventing them 
from roaimng m strange lands, seekmg something better, and 
fighting for It with eager competition ” ‘ Is it only of less favoured 
peoples and peasants that Nietzsche is thinkmg here ^ The old 
home life, the pious ChnsDan life of the old Saxon stock from 
which he has come, is before his mind , and although he has left 
the land and the faith of his fathers, he feels that he is still one 
with them, that the substance of his hfr is drawn from them, and 
that m them there is a strength he needs 

But he cannot go back. He could not go back to Greece, 
whose great snow-clad peaks are unapproachable , nor can he go 
back to the homely pieties which he has abandoned Both these 
forms of history, the monomental and the antiquaiun, fail him , 
hence there muse be a third form to justify his refusal and failure 
to return, a cnacal history which frees him from the past In 
explanation of his position, and really m self-defence, Nietzsche 
insists that the antiquanan attitude to history produces an indis- 
cnminating reverence for all that is old, for antiquity as such, 
and this tendency not only hmders progress but may even become 
mimical to hfr History must therefore be &ee not only to 
examine the past but abo, if need anse, to annul and dissohe it 
And mdeed, Nietzsche says, when history undertakes this task, 

It finds enormous scope for its activity, for m the end ” e\ery- 
thmg that exists, deserves to be destroyed Hcncc it would be 
better if nothmg came mto bemg ”* Thus it matters httle what 
histoncal phenomenon we consider , if we look mto its origin 
wc$cc“ how unjust the existence ofanythmg at all 15 , for example, 
of a pnvilcgc, caste, a dynasty , how greatly it deserves to pensh " 
And yet, argues Nietzsche, we cannot abandon ourselves fully to 
this enneal destroymg atntudc , for, being the result ofearher 
generations, wc arc also the results of their straymgs, sufferings, 
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errors, even crimes , it is not possible to free oneself from this 
chain "When we condemn diose errors and imagine that we have 
canceHed them, we cannot set aside the fact that we have sprung 
from them ” Thus cntical history too has an evil result , for 
depression of soul comes upon us when we realise the truth that 
we are rooted m imquitj , and hfe agam becomes paralysed In 
self-defence then we may begin to miagme for ourselves a past 
from which we would like to be descended, in contrast to that 
from which we actually come But, says Nietzsche, it is dangerous 
to try to give ourselves, as it were, a second nature m this way, 
“ because it is so difficult to find a limit to the demal of the past, 
and because second natures are mostly weaker than first natures ” 
The only escape which Nietzsche sees from this difficulty is that of 
the few who have succeeded in cutting themselves off from the 
past and m developing a strong selfrreUant second nature , to 
them cntical history can give notable comfort, for it shows them 
that what appeared to be their first namre was itself an histoncal 
product and therefore dissoluble 

If we consider the outcome of Nietzsche’s discussion of these 
three forms of history, we find as the most striking feature the 
absence of any real attempt to umte them into a single whole in 
such a way that the disadvantages will be neutralised and the 
advantages fully utilised Instead of this we find the same 
tendency to inner strife and to the combination of warring 
tendenaes which we have already noted in his personahty and in 
his general doctrine Thus, he argues that we need great examples , 
yet they are beyond our reach and are not ultimately true guides 
for us We need the past to give support and substance to our 
lives, and yet if we lean on it it holds and fetters us Hence we 
must also break with the past, and condemn it , but if we do 
so we find that we have condemned and rejected ourselves, and 
brought ourselves down m the universal rum History, Nietzsche 
argues, does all this to us , we ne«l it, cannot do without it 
and yet it harms us and destroys our spintual hfe He sets forth 
the evil results which follow tinder five headings, purportmg 
to display the evil characteristics of die culture of his day , but 
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m spite of all the references to historians, to culture at large, and 

to the institutions of the tunc, what he is describing is pnmani) 

and ultimately the weaknesses he felt m himself 

In the first place, as the result of an excess of the hutoncal 
outlook, he attributes to his age a conflict and contrast of the 
outward and mward life, which leads to a weakenmg of person- 
ahty and to the enfceblement of action Then secondly, the 
historical spirit has given the age the flattering behef that it 
possesses m a high degree the virtue of justice But wh at passes 
for ^ust^ce is m the mam, N iCtgchf Largues, only tolerance, anT 
tolerance is hosti le to li fe InmUranr hiTTKpir , indeed almcsF 
utterly intolerant, he^ felt the whole histoncal attitude to be an 
imphat criticism of him , and, characteristically rejectmg the 
czinasni, he attempted to lay the guilt on others They appear 
to be just and impartial, he cnes, but they arc not so , they have 
no real values at all Thudly, through an excess of history and 
through the impartiahcy and ration^ty which historical study 
enjoms, the mstmccs of a people are restrained and destroyed, 
and their hves rendered tame, conventional and insipid Fourthly, 
there arises the enervating behef that history has already happened, 
and that we arc only the people who come after it and write 
about It , we no longer expect to do anything ourselves finally, 
the age adopts an uomcal attitude to itself^ and an attitude of 
cymasm to all that flaims or appears to be great and noble in the 
world around it Nietzsche’s discussion of these pomts is not 
systematic, hut the general effect of it is beyond all doubt a 
sense of conflict, a feeling of feebleness, of self-mistrust, and at 
the same nme an mteme desue to do and be something great 
What he says about the Germany of his tunc no doubt has some 
truth in It, but some of it is ovcr-stnimcd, and most of it is in- 
capable of proof But wc may set all that aside here, for what 
we have before us is the manifest development mto early man- 
hood of the boy whom wc have already watched leaving school 
and going to the Univenity of Bonn, full of the same desire for 
a hfc he had not ^ct tasted, full also of a sense of his osvn awk- 
wardness and mcapaaty, and resolutely pushing the rcsponsibihty 
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for tHc inward conflict away from him to lay it on the institutions 
in which he had been trained 

Of course, Nietzsche did not acquiesce in die feeling of 
weakness and inadequacy which tormented his soul Placing the 
responsibility for it cxphatly on history, he demanded a reduction 
in the amount of history taught to youth, the abohaon of “ ob- 
jeeuve ” history, the subordmation of history to hfe, and the right 
to hve unhistoncally How all this is to be achieved he did not 
clearly say all he presented was a confession and a hope “ We 
ourselves ”, he wrote, bear maiufest upon us the marks of that 
suffering which has come upon men of modem times as the 
result of an excess of history, and I do not wish to hide that this 
treatise itself, m, the mtemperateness of its criticism, in the im- 
matonty of its humanity, m the fewjucnt passage 6om irony to 
cynicism, shows its modem character, the character of a weak 
personality And yet, I trust m the mspirmg power which, 
instead of a gemus, steers my vessel I trust m youth and that 
It guides me anght when it forces me now to protest against the 
historical training of the youth of to-day, and to demand that 
man above all must learn to Uve, and must use history only m 
the service of the hfe thus learned ”* 

But IS this trust justified ^ Has the hope any rational grounds ^ 
Can the soul of man ever be brought into a harmomous uruty, 
evoi if It docs discard history ? Nietzsche was consaous of 
these questions, and realised that he had not answered them He 
had displayed the weakness , but had not shown how it was 
possible to be strong And so, on finishing this second of his 
Untimely Considerations, he began a third, designed to show the 
strong, umted personahey, in so far as it was possible in the 
existing wocld Written rapidly m the spring and summer of 
3874, the essay was conyslctcd at the hejnnnin^ of Aujiust. and 
finally appeared m October, widt the tide of Schop enhauer as 
Educato r. . . 

It may stnke one that Schopenhauer is a strange figure to 
set up as a hero A half-wdd f^me creature, it might be said 
• Lac at p 315 f 
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men as its beholders , only they will see it without harm , for it 
wears out the contemplative and it frightens the multitude ” ‘ 

In each of the three there is somethmg which appeals to 
Nietzsche, although m different ways and m different measure 
Rousseau’s man is all fire and passion, with a force within him 
which Nietzsche obscurely felt but could not release Goethe’s 
man achieves a calm and balance, but at the expense of activity , 
and this was also unsatisfcctory to Nietzsche The Schopenhauer 
man seemed to him nearest to his own case, to his own needs and 
to his own capaaty But when we examine the content of the 
conception thus set forth, we find it disappomtmgly small and 
poor Nietzsche says much round about it but htde directly of 
It Itself Like Schopenhauer, the Schopenhauer man will be 
honest and will. Without reoccncc, speak his mmd about dus 
evil world, m season and out of season His self-^uesoonmg and 
his candour will bring suffering upon him, and this wall isolate 
him. from his fellow s , but he wdl be free from the influences 
of his tune and place, holdmg himself aloof from the social and 
pohocal claims of the community m which he hves , he will be 
self-contained and captam of Im soul Having renounced all 
worldly happmess, be will be bejond illusion and disappomtment 
He wnll not be happy, but he will he heroic And " the heroic 
man ”, sajs Nietzsche, ” despises his good and bad fortune, his 
virtues and his vices and all the mcasurmg of thmgs by his owTi 
measure, he does not hope for anything more from himself and 
wants in all things to sec through to the bottom which is free 
from hope ” Then at this pouic Nietzsche gives the argument 
a twist, and voices a hope which, with all his protestanon of 
heroism, he has not given up ” The a ncien t_thin kers_sought. 
Jiappiness ?nd rnifK sv)th_ all their pow e rs — a nd the evil principle 
of nature is that one shall never J ui d what one must seeff But 
■ hcTVIio seeks untruth in everything md makes friends willingly 
ivith unhappiness sviU perhaps have prepared for him another 
miracle of disillusionment somethmg mexprcssiblc, of which 
happmess and truth arc only idolatrous images, draws near him, 
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the earth loses its heaviness, the events and powers of the earth 
become dreamlike, os on a summer evening transformation 
spreads arovind him To him, as he looks, it is as if he had just 
begun to waken, and as if the cdouds of a fading dream were 
playmg around him These too must sometime be blown away 
then It IS dayhght ” 

After this stolen ghmpse mto Paradise, Nietzsche comes back 
to earth, and soon returns to the famihar and congenial task of 
fcnticismg the age m which he Uved, of behttlmg the scholars and 
teachers who wcie his colleagues, of impugning their motives, of 
attacking the state for its control of education, and m general 
of proclaiming the fiitihty of the modem world Little if any 
of the argument is new to us, and we need not follow it further 
But one point may be made m conclusion Nietzsche argues 
that thg_^cond itiODS_Q£LmodemJiifc..tvingLa man.to.^ place^in, 
society, are hostile to the education and production of gemuses ~- 
who in the end alone nutt«i(^Ahd '\vhm he asks what conditions 
would most lavour the prtwUClTon of philosophers in modem 
times, he answers m terms which he thinks describe the training 
which, as It were by chance, Schopenhauer received A “ free 
manliness of character, early knowledge of mankind, no learned 
education no conscramt of patnousm, no compulsion to cam a 
hvehhood no relation to the state — in short, freedom and ever 
again fteedom , the same wonderful and dangerous element 
in which the Greek philosophers were allowed to grow up ” * 
That IS to say, the philosophic plant thnves best through its 
own inherent power and with no fixed roots , accordingly, as 
Nietzsche himself holds, it is no ordinary gro wth^ * 

' IbiJ p 119 
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The good bird ceased to sing and spake , 

*' No, wanderer, no, I greeting make 
To beauteous night. 

Not unto tliee And on thy flight 
Thou must fire ceaselessly along, 

And never comprehend my song 
Pass on thy way — 

And when thy step rings far away. 

Til raue again my nightly lay, 

As best I may 

Oh, fare thee well, poor wand’nng stray ” 

Not, indeed, immortal poetry, but expressive enough of 
Nietzsche’s feeling to mducc lum to return to it later and touch 
It up 

Into the change referred to there entered several elements, 
difficult to disentangle, and perhaps mutually dependent One 
of these was Nietzsche’s health, and its influence should not be 
nummiscd As we have already seen, it was as a semi-invalid, 
recovering from diphtheria and dysentery, that he composed 
The Birth of Tragedy , and from that ume onward he was seldom 
free from some kind of ailment His gastric troubles were 
recurrent, leading him even when m moderate health to restrict 
his diet Then his vision was affected We have already seen 
how the weakness of his eyes mterrupted his work and caused him 
considerable bodily suffermg Above all he was attacked for 
years by migraine, with persistent headaches and loss of sleep 
Nor is It as if he had been designed by nature to be a weakling 
Strongly built, he was physically a powerful man, capable under 
ordinary good conditions of sustained arduous effort And this 
m a Way only increased his distress, for his ailments cut him off 
more and more from his fellows and accentuated the tendency 
Within him, already too great towards sohtarmess and isolation 
Moreover, his ill-health frustrated him He could not use his 
strength, for his defective eyesight rwidered him awkward m 
action and liable to stumble m un&niiliar country More than 
once he spramed his ankle Finally, the undischarged mental 
irritation, kept up by pam and sleeplessness, was forced to seek 
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an ontkt, but from the nature of die case could not find one which 
would adequately reheve die inward stram and exatement. It is 
against dm background that we have to thtnk of Nietzsche when 
we consider how he developed in the years to come. 

Anodier important fretor in the ctnaoon at this tune is the 
change m Nietzsche* s pctsonal relation to Wagner The change 
perhaps was mevitabl^ although it developed slowly and was 
subject to fluctuations , but it aficcted Nietzsche profoundly 
and he never fiillj recovered from it. To it therefore we must 
gi^ some attention. 

\^^iet2sche began to lose touch widi the Wagners m April 1873 
when die} left Tnbschen for Bayreuth. Tribschen to him had 
been a home, and to the idealised hero and hcrouie he looked up 
with reverence, afiecnon and dtvonon- But with the disappear- 
ance of die home at Tnbschen there vanished also Ni-Tasche’s 
place m it , and m the new more distant establishment at Ba}- 
reodi he did not find a corresponding niche There was a subtle 
diHerence bcnceen the atmosphere of Tnbschen and Ba}Teuth, 
a diflerence which Nietzsche felt deeply, and which he magn^cd 
because it corresponded to a dificrcncc dcrclopmg m him<glf 
In Tribschen, Wagner was an nrilr, a mnnnan, a poet, a rc- 
juvenator of art, with whom Nietzsche could sympathise to the 
fblL hi Bayreuth the emphasis shifted fiom the art to the recogm- 
noa of It, and as Wagner strove more for rccogninon, he gtadnall} 
became to Nietzsdic Jess tbe masiciaji, more the producer, 
and finall}, more the showman As Wagner dios changed in 
Nictzsdic’s eyes, Nietzsche* s sympathy with him decreased 
togcdier wath the closeness of the momacy Moreover, when 
Wagner left Tribschen, Nietzsche not only from choice but also 
from necessity , was thrown more on his own resources, and m 
response began to assert his own fr eedom and mdividudin^ 

The. 'j-oa badly is. Vann •Jtsn., Wi/gziK 

mvitcd Nietzsche, who was at Naumburg to come to Bayreuth 
and to return to Basic fiom there Nietzsche did not go This 
was perhaps the first time he had refused an mvjtauon ofWagner's 
when he was rcaHy free to accept it, and Wagner took offcncc- 
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Gersdorff had accepted the invitation, and to him Wagner 
reiterated again and again how dear Nietzsche was to him, but 
deplored a tendency in him to hold back and go his own way. 
Nietzsche, however, apparently did not reahse that he had given 
offence, and did not leam of Wagner*s displeasure until Cosima 
mentioned it m a letter m February when it was all over. Wagner 
%vrote soon after to Nietzsche about some papers he had mislaid, 
and without mentioning the matter But his letter contained a 
curious apology for the rather dry tone m which it was written 
“ Last mght ”, said Wagner, “ I had the first good sleep for a 
long time imdisturbed by disgusung conditions I have fallen 
out of conceit wth many thmgs There ate moments when I 
lose myself m deep reflection, and at such times you usually 
appear before me — always connected m some way with Fidi 
[Wagner’s son Siegfried] But such moments arc of short 
duration and the Wagner soaeties and Wagner concerts begin to 
dance around me m giddy circles Therefote — have patience 
Just as I am often obliged to have it with you ” * An olive branch 
with a thorn stuck on the end of it ’ 

Nietzsche wrote to Gendorff m distress ” God knows how 
often I give offence to the master every tune I wonder about it 
afresh and cannot rightly find out what is at the back of it I am 
all the happier that peace has now been concluded ”* Nietzsche, 
however, was not so innocent as his protestations made him out 
to be ” I cannot think at all ”, he wrote, “ how one could be 
more loyal to Wagner m all matters of importance, or be more 
devoted than I am , if I could think of any further way I would 
adopt It But in small subordmatc side pomts, and in certain 
avoidance of more frequent personal intercourse, necessary for me 
and almost to be called ‘ sanitary I must preserve my freedom, 
really only to be able to maintain that loyalty m a higher sense 
Naturally nothing cast be said about it, nevertheless it does 
make itself felt — and then it is extremely annoymg when m 
addition* irritation, distrust and silence follow it This time I did 

» 27th February 1873 , Wagfier mi Nietzsche, p 14S 
» Feb 1873 
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not for a moment thmk that I had given such great ofimee, and 
I am alw zy s afraid that such experience will make me more timid 
than I am ahead) ” The da)s of Tnbschen were over 

At Easter it was Nietzsche’s turn to feel hurt Partly out of 
remorse he mvited himself to Ba)TCuth, taking the manusenpt of 
his essa) on the Gr«k philosophers wnth him, and w as dismayed 
to find Wagner preoccupied with his own tnbulaoons and 
dismclmed to take an) real mterest m the anaent thinkers 
Nietzsche, as w e ha\ c ahead) seen, returned to Basle disappointed, 
even angry, and immediately began his attack on Strauss He 
then wrote to Wagner m a cunoml) apologetic, even abject 
strain, behmd which, however, one trace another and differ- 
ent attitude " The da) s spent m Bayreuth he said, " hvc 
constantl) m m) memor), and m retrospect the newl) acquired 
knowledge and expencnce assume soil greater dimensions I 
can pcrfectl) well understand your not having been satisfied with 
me while I was there, without being able to change this Mv 
excuse must be that I learn and perceive very slowly, and ever) 
moment spent m your soaety I expencnce something about 
which I had not thought before and am endeav ouiing to impress 
on my mind I realise clearly, dearest master, that such a visit 
can be of no refreshment to you, m fret, that it must be almost 
unbearable at times” Then fbUows a rescaling passage “I 
have often wished for the appearance (at least) of mdependcnce, 
but in vam Enough * I can only implore you to accept me as 
)Our pupil, if possible with pen m hand and a cop)booL spread 
open before me, and moreover, as a pupil with a very slow and 
not at all versatile wgeniiint It is true that I grow more 
melancholy each day m realising bow mcapable I am of con- 
tnbutmg anythmg to your diversion and recreation, however, 
gladl) I would be of the slightest service to )ou ”* Obviousl) 
Nietzsche’s sense of disapleship was changing * painful 
feeling of mfenont), and the gro\climg amtude which he was 
adoptmg could not endure m a nature like his 

In October, however, it appeared as if an opportunit) for 
• iSdi April 1873 a agrter urai t^Usche p 136 
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service had presented itself Financially the Bayreuth theatre 
project was m grave difiGcultics, and the managing committee 
asked Nietzsche to wntc an appeal to the German nation for 
subscriptions Nietzsche produced a mamfesto, which he 
entitled A IVmutig Cry to the Germans , and the change of title, 
the alteration of an appeal mto a wanung or admonition, indicates 
the nature of the contents Nietzsche’s imtation went mto his 
wntmg He lectured his fellow countrymen on the duty of 
supporting German art m the person of Wagner, berated them 
for their indifference and for the obstacles they placed m tlic way 
of a revival of tbe anaent spirit through the new tragic opera 
On seeuig the draft of the mamfoto, Rohde remarked that it 
was a splendid thing for those who were already enthusiastic 
Wagnenans, but unlikely to gam recruits or money &om the 
rest The comimttee at Bayreuth took the same view as Rohde, 
and m spite of approval given to Nietzsche’s statement by the 
Wagpers, the committee rejected it in favour of a milder one by 
a Dr Stem Nietzsche did not say much about the matter, but 
he must have been mortified 

In spite of Dr Stem’s mildness, however, Wagnerian affairs 
continued to go badly Interest in diem did not seem to increase, 
funds did not come in, and the whole project at Bayreuth seemed 
destined to fad One of Wagner’s strongest and steadiest sup- 
porters, Dr Heckcl of Mannheim, tned to induce the Grand 
Duke of Baden to jnterest the Berlin authonucs m the Bayreuth 
project, on the ground that the opening festival, which was 
expected to take place m 1876 and at which The Ring was to be 
performed, could be regarded as a celebration, of the fifth anni- 
versary of the conclusion of peace with conquered France The 
Grand Duke, however, knowing Berhn, refused to intervene 
It may not he without importance diat at the end of 1873, 
u’Jien dungs ivere at their hhekat, Nietzsche came agsm hneSy 
mto contact with his old teacher Rieschl Here is the account he 
gave to Rohde m a letter, dated the last day of the year 

“ My dear good fiaend, how you have revived me by your 
letter, when I lay m bed, ill from my journey, and somewhat 
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out of humour with hfe • Really if I did not have my friends, 
I should like to know whether I should not have to think I was 
wrong in the head But I support myself by you, and if we 
guarantee one another, in the end somethmg must yet result 
from our way of t hinkin g , which up till now all the world 
doubts 

For example, even the Ritsdds, to whom I paid a short visit, 
and who for half an hour kept up a rapid fire of words on me, 
by which I was quite unwounded, and even felt myself so In 
the end the conclusion was that I was haughty and despised them 
The general impression was hopdess old Ritschl at one time 
began to rave agamst Wagner as a poet, and then against the 
French (I am considered an admirer of the French), finally, by 
hearsay, but in the most atrocious way, he cn ncised Overbeck*s 
book- 1 learned that Germany was m ai tiShcoutFhobbledchoY! ) 
stage, and that on that account I assumed the ngbt to show some 
uncouthness myself (that is to say, my mtemperance and crude- 
ness agamst Strauss were denounced) On the other hand, Strauss 
IS really aboLshed as a classical wnter of prose , for Father and 
Mother Ritschl say so and find even his ‘ Voltaire ’ frightfully 
affected ' 

Nietzsche’s tone u light here, but it is probable that he was 
far from easy m mmd Surely something was wrong somewhere 
Of course Wagner was right, his philosophy was sound, his 
music was the way to a new and higher avihsanon , but perhaps 
there was some reason besides natural perversity for the wde- 
spread indifiercnce and even aversion to him Was it possible 
that m some way or other the fault lay partly m Wagner himself^ 
Nietzsche had come to reahsc in his own person that Wagner 
could offend and repel as well as charm and attract Perhaps, he 
now began to reflect to himselfi this double aspect is not merely 
a matter of one’s own personal relation to Wagner, but corre- 
sponds to something deeply rooted m Wagner’s character and 
art as a whole, so that a new valuation of them may be necessary 
In this mood, swth more cntical and parti) disillusioned eyes, 
Nietzsche began m January 1874 to reconsider his esumate of 
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Wagner, and to write down in secret his thoughts about him. 
The Wagnenan enterprise, he thought, had failed ; how far 
could the &ilurc be due to Wagner himself? 

At this stage Nietzsche did not sec down his ideas about 
Wagner in any clear logical order. What we have is a collection 
of notes, wntten at different times and m different moods, and 
not wholly consistent with one anotlier. Certain general tend- 
encies, however, are manifest in them 

Wagner was endeavouring to persuade his fellow countrymen 
to take art seriously. For him art was not a mere ornament or a 
diversion for idle moments , it was a universal need, something 
that hfe itself demanded, the completion and redemption of 
life. Wagner gave to art as high a place m the scheme of things 
and attached as great importance to it as Schopenhauer did. 

From this it followed that the arts cannot justly be separated 
from one another , they must be not only intertwined but also 
ultimately derived from one root In isolation they are imperfect, 
weakened, almost trivial to become great they must be reunited 
and regarded as the quintessence of hfe itsdf 

Nietzsche realised this, and when he considered how Wagner 
achieved, or tried to achieve, this umty, be decided that his 
fundamental attitude was that of the actor. He uses the other 
arts, music, painting, poetry , but the initial, final and organising 
point of view, to which everything else is subordmated, is that 
of the stage Of course, there is something behind the actor 
there is hfe itself, the inward significance of things, which is to 
be expressed m the drama, and in reference to this aspect Wagner, 
according to Nietzsche’s view, did not differ from any other 
artist who has a genuine inspiration What is characteristic of 
him, Nietzsche thought, is the form which this mward impulse 
takes Here is how Nietzsche put u Wagner “ has before him 
tbe picture of mward nature becommg visible, of soid-pro- 
cesses showmg themselves as movement , frus is what he wants 
to conform to In a highly Schopenhauerian fashion he wants to 
express the will directly ” * “Movcm«it” — that is the important 
• Works, vol TO, p J45 
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word here , or “ gesture ”, as Nietzsche generally expresses it 
elsewhere Not thought, not meaning, not drama m the ordinary 
sense where stress is laid on plot and logical coherence , but 
movement as the direct expression of an mward impulse — the 
dance, a senes of rhythnuc changmg attitudes m which the 
underlying impulse is directly embodied 

Pnor to Wagner, Nietzsche thought, there had been two 
pomts of view m the treatment of drama According to the 
first, the drama was the dominant aspect, the end , the music 
was a means to it and was accommodated to the emotions and 
situations of the plot B ut as music developed it gamed mdepend- 
ence, and the essence of the opera passed fi’om the drama to the 
music, so that the music was no longer merely a means to support 
and enhance the dramatic acoon The music became somethmg 
wnth an independent content and structure, and the drama, with 
Its plot and mdividual characters and actions, was merely an 
example or instance of it That is to say, the music suggested 
acaons and events to suit it, particular ways in which its wider 
and more umversal feelmgs could be realised and exemplified 
This view IS not far firom that put forward by Nietzsche m The 
Biflh of Tragedy, but he now reused, perhaps with some dismay, 
that Wagner rejected it For Wagner, Nietzsche now clearly 
sees, the music is not absolute or m any sense an end in itself , 

It IS a means of expression, indeed at second remove, for what it 
expresses is movement or gesture, and only through that does it 
reach the emotions and the will 

But how arc the different aspects of art to be brought together, 
and above all how is music to be depnved of its position of 
mdcpendcncc and turned into a means of expression ’ The 
problem, Nietzsche reflects, cannot be adequately solved if the 
actor or playwnght, the poet and the musician are diScrent 
people and have to accommodate their activities externally to one 
another , but a solution is possible, if the play^vTlght is also at the 
same time musiaan and poet — as Wagner 'vas — and if he 
composes, as it were, in the different media simultaneously 
But under these conditions the separate arts lose their indepcnd- 
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ence, ceasing to be selfcontamed and organic m diemsclves 
Music IS no longer to bejodged by absolute standards, and obtains 
Its significance only as an mtegial part of the whole Such a 
composer, says Nietzsche, " presupposes a very nchly developed 
music, which has already gamed a fixed, recognisable and re- 
curring expression for a vast number of emotions By these 
musical quotations he calls to the mind of the hearer a defimte 
mood m the hght of which the actor wishes to be understood ” * 
When this is done — as Wagner did it — music has really become 
a means of expression, and on chat account has been, deposed to 
a lower level, bcmg no longer orgamc m itself Nevertheless, 
playing its part m the whole, it has great value 

Such IS Wagner's pomt of view, but in adoptmg it, Nietzsche 
thought, he showed how bttle be was really in touch with 
German culture, and mdeed how un-German he was In order 
to give art the commandmg place m Lfe which he claimed for 
It, Wagner took the theatre as his basis, and “ here ", says 
Nietzsche, ** the crowd is still really moved and does not humbug 
Itself as in museums and concerts " Wagner's significance is 
that he tries to achieve mastery, or tyranny, by means of the 
theatre crowd "There can be no doubt”, adds Nietzsche, 
that if Wagner were Italian he would have reached his end " 
But, he goes on, " the German has no respect for opera and 
always treats it as something imported and un-German Indeed 
he does not take the theatre as a whole seriously 

There is something comical here Wagner cannot persuade 
the Germans to take the theatre seriously They remain cold 
and good-humoured — he gets excited as if the s jvation of the 
Germans were at stake Moreover, the Germans think at present 
that they have somethmg more senous to do, and such a solemn de- 
votion to art seems to them an amusmg, exaggerated enthusiasm ” * 
To the Germans, Nietzsche thmks, the essence of life did not he in 
art They were much more interested m the other aspects of hfc, 
and when they turned to art from their other occupations, from 
business, fiom poUacs, and from everything else that seemed to 
• Works, vol vu, p 348 » Ihli p 338 
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tEem of importance and gravity, they looked m it for a litdc 
amusmg relaxation “ A scnous nation ”, says Nietzsche, “ %vill 
keep a few fovohties from disappearing, as the Germans do the 
theatncal arts 

Chief thing the significance of an art like Wagner’s does 
not fit mto our social and busmcss relations Hence an mstmctive 
aversion to the unsmtable thing ” 

But on the other hand, it is possible that a change may yet 
come about Nietzsche realises the force of Wagner’s pomt of 
view and, in spite of the appearance of defeat, admits his greamess 
Thus at the end of the notes he wntes “ It u a scnous possibihty 
that Wagner may give the Germans a distaste for occupymg 
themselves with the separate mdividual arts Perhaps one of hu 
after-effects will be to produce the picture of a unified culture, 
not to be reached by adding together separate products and 
pieces of knowledge ” And again ** He has the feeling of unity 
m vanety — for that reason I regard him as a bearer of culture ” * 

But the raismg of the whole mvolves the depressing of the 
parts and Nietzsche cannot forget this aspect of the nutter 
” In great matters ”, he says, ** Wa gner is regular and rhytlmu c, 
m details .often viole nt and junrhYthmie * Wagner is a Jcgi?» 

lanvc bemg he has m view many relationships and is not 
entangled m detail he arranges everything as a whole and is not 
to be judged by separate particulars — music, drama, poetry, 
state, art, etc.” Then he goes on ” The music is not w orth 
much, nor the poetry, nor the drama, the stage-craft is often 
only rhetoric — bat m the whole everything is one and at a high 
level ” * 

Then another aspect strikes Nictzsdic Wagner is essentially 
an actor, but one who could not use Jus gifts naturally, and 
himself act on the stage because, says Nietzsche, ‘ he lacks 
fijture. voice and the ncccssa^ modes^ " His ^ft, therefore, 
sought another outlet, and manifests itself m his compositions 
But an actor is greatly concerned with effect with the task of 
impressing the pubhc , and so Nietzsche begins to dwxll on this 
' Worii voL vu, p 3 j6 ■ IhJ p 344. * p 340 £ 
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aspect m Wagner Wagner’s appeal is not to the ilite but to 
die dieatre crowd, a rather mixed mob, with which broad, 
striking effects go down better than refinements and restramt 
“ Not to be forgotten says Nietzsche “ it is a theatrical lan- 
guage that Wagner’s art sp^ks , it does not belong to the room, 
to the camera It is a mode of speech of the people, and it cannot 
think even of what is noblest without coarsening it greatly ” * 
Is Wagner’s music m itself then truly great ? "I have often 
absurdly doubted ”, Nietzsche answers, “ whether Wagner were 
musically gifted ” And he adds reflectively, ” None of our 
great masters was such a bad musician at the age of twenty-eight 
as Wagner” * Wagner is effective how far is he really artistic ^ 
“Wagner values the simphaty of the dramatic plan,” says 
Nietzsche, “ because it hi* the strongest effect He brings 
together all effective elements, in a time which needs very crude 
and strong means on account of its obtuseness The magnificent, 
the intoacatmg, bewildering, the grandiose, the frightful, the 
noisy, the ugly, ecstatic, nervous, — all ate available Huge 
dimensions, huge means ” 

“ The abnormal, the extravagant splendour, makes the 
impression of wealth and loxunousness He knows what im- 
presses our people , moreover, he still ideahses ‘ our people ’ 
and thinks very highly of them.” Here and there throughout 
the notes, Nietzsche emphasises tlm aspect of Wagner “ As 
an actor he desired to mutate man only as a most effective and 
real bemg m his strongest emotion For in all other conditions 
his extreme nature saw weakness and untruth For die artist 
the danger of painting emotions is very great The intoxicatmg, 
the sensuous, the ecstatic, the sudden emotion at any price — 
terrible tendencies 

Earher, perhaps when he wrote Tlie Birth of Tragedy, Nietzsche 
might have accepted and even welcomed the emphasis on these 
things — “ the mtoxicaUiig, the sensuous, the ecstatic, the sudden 
emoUon ” , but now, physically and mentally altered, he often 
recoils Wagner is too crude for him, too raw, too common, 

’ p 3s6 » Ihti p 352 > JM p 341 f 
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too popular, too near the sources of life and feeling, and too 
formless In the view which appealed most to Nietesche himself, 
not only now but also earher, the artistic mspiration expresses 
Itself first m music, then from music it passes over into the 
choral dance and mto drama, so that the drama, and m particular 
tragedy, is not governed immediately by the passions, but 
mediately through music Thereby it acquires its form, for 
form IS essential to music , without form and rhythm music is 
nothmg But movement or gesture, which for Wagner is the 
first thing, IS not formal m the same degree, and lags fir behmd 
music Thus, when Wagner lets the opera be dominated by 
movement, he is placmg over it something as yet unrhythmic 
and formless, and foremg music almost directly mto the service 
of untransformed and mamstic passion “ Art cannot do any- 
thing with a nature to which no form has been given ”, says 
Nietzsche , and that, he now feels, is what Wagner overlooks 
“To force music mto the service of a naturalistic passionateness 
dismtegrates it, confuses it itsdf, and makes it mcapable later of 
carrying out the common task.”' 

Nietzsche has now turned round He began by stressing the 
form of the whole, and the subordination of foe parts to it , now 
he feels that Wagner’s organising principle itself is formless and 
that the weakness and morganic character of the parts is due to 
the morgamc character of the whole Wagner makes a strong, 
immensely strong, sensuous appeal, and the passion •which he 
expresses communicates itself powerfully, almost hypnotically, 
to the hearer , but foe appeal is too direct, and Nietzsche is 
begmnmg to doubt whether it is really one of art. " The giving- 
up of great rhythmic periods,” says Nietzsche, ” foe contmued 
retenuou of phiases, gives indeed the impression of the endlessness 
of the sea , but it is an artifice and not the regular law which 
Wagaec wassfttd to ycoclamt u; to bt At first we ^3Sp at it 
and try to find periods, but wc arc contmually dccavcd, and m 
foe end wc throw ourselves into foe "waves ”* 

Finally, behind Nietzsche’s analysis and cnnnsm of Wagner 
' Works •voJ vu, p 343 * IbiJ p 344 F 
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as an artist, there is a daiwrang conception of a fun<lamcntal 
philosophic difference Once Nietzsche shared Wagner’s point 
of view , but he is changing, and Wagner, together with 
Schopenlnuer, is beginning to appear as something unhealthy — 
Nietzsche is now out of tune both with strong crude passion and 
with renunciation of hfe The odour of the charnel-house is no 
longer a siveet savour to his nostrils In Wagner’s art, says 
Nietzsche, “ there is an clement of flight from this world, it 
negates it, it does not transform this world Thus the effect it 
produces is not directly moral, but indirectly quietisnc Only 
when he is preparing a place for his art m this world, do we see 
him busy and active but what have a Tannhauser, Lohengrm, 
Tnstan, Sieg&icd, to do with us ^ That seems, however, to be 
the fate of art, in a time like the present it takes a part of its 
strengdi from the religion that is dying out Therem lies the 
bond benveen Wagner and Schopenhauer It indicates that per- 
haps culture will soon agam exist only m the form of cloistered 
sects which avert themselves from the world Schopenhauer’s 
* Will to hve ’ gets its artistic expression here, this gloomy 
striving without purpose, dus ecsusy, this despair, this tone of 
suffering and desire, this accent of love and fervour Seldom a 
cheerful ray of the sun, but much magical conjuring with the 
hghtmg”* 

Clearly more is involved here than personabty These do 
enter mto the situation, as we have already seen, but there is 
more behind Both m matters of art and m his general outlook 
on life Nietzsche has changed his position , he has shpped fais 
mootmgs, and is putting out to sea we shall have to follow 
him on his voyage 

•llbiJtp 355 f 
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WAGNER AT BAYREUTH 

The change of outlook -wfajch became mamfest to Nietzsche 
himself m January 1874, persisted and even developed, but 
apart from the private notes which we have just considered it 
found no open expression for the time being The result m 
NieGsche’s mmd, naturally, was an mcrease m the mward tension, 
which was aheady sufiiaendy great, and which he occasionally 
tned to reheve in the secrecy of his correspondence with Gersdorff 
and Rohde In February he confessed the change to Rohde, 
without indicating its nature The proofs of the Second of the 
Untimely Considerations, that on History, had just been returned 
to the prmter, and Nietzsche remarked ** Smee Chnstmas I 
have turned so many things over m my mmd and been forced 
to roam m such distant r^ons that, when proof sheets turn up, 

1 often doubt when I really wrote this stuff, mdeed whether it is 
all min e ” 

In February, however, Nietzsche saw a statement m the 
papers that the ftnan nal difficulties of the Bayreuth undertaking 
had been cleared away Mentioning this to Rohde, he called it 
a miracle, addmg that if it is confirmed and the rmraclc is really 
true, “ it docs not upset the outcome of my considerations 
But we shall want to be happy and hold a celebration ” The 
mformation was sufficient to prevent Nietzsche from developing 
his new vle^vs about "Wagner for the moment or from communi- 
cating them to his friends 

When the essay on History, just referred to, came from the 
press, Nietzsche namrall) sent a copy of it to BajTCuth, but he 
was disappomtcd with the rcccpoon of it there Wagner wTotc 
m a general, enthusiastic and laudator) strain, but referred 
Nictzs^c for dcuils to his ^vlfe’s letter Cosmu praised hbcrally, 
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but sbe also criticised the style and suggested that Nietzsche had 
addressed his message to the wrong people — to the cultured 
Philistines, who would not read it, instead of to the “ hterary 
nomads ’’ who were better representatives of the true German 
spirit Nietzsche tvas definitely disappointed, and he attempted 
to get nd of some of his Jl-humour m a letter to Gersdorff, 
dated ist April, and replying to Gersdorff’s praise of the essay. 
“ Dear true fiiend, if only you had not much too good an 
opmion of me ' 1 am pretty sure dut some day you will be a 
htde undeceived regardmg me , and will myself begm to brmg 
this about by declaring to you fiom the best teowledge I have of 
myself, that I efo not deserve any of your praise Could you know 
m what a despondent and melancholy way I regard myself 
fundamentally as a producing being I seek nothing fiirther than 
some freedom, some real joy of hfc, and guard myself and rebel 
against the great, unspeakably great, bondage which elmgs to me 
But of a red producing there can be no talk at all, so long as one 
IS still so httle out of this bondage, out of the suffering and the 
burdening feeling of restraint shall I ever reach it ^ Doubt 
upon, doubt The aim is too distant, and when one comes 
moderately near it, one has generally also used up one’s powers 
in the long seeking and struggling It is a misfortune to 
become conscious of one’s struggle, and so soon Nor can I 
set off against this anything I have produced, as the artist or 
asccnc may be able to do How miserable and repulsive this 
bittem-hkc complaining often is ' — At the moment I have quite 
enough of it and to spare 

My general health is excellent don’t worry at all But I 
am very displeased with Nature, which ought to have given me 
radier mote understanding, as well as a fuller heart — I always 
fril to attain, the best. To know this is the greatest tormait of 
man”' T’iicn "tdliows a sentence wbich it is well to note, and 
which it may be profitable to keep m mind for its bearin g on 
Nietzscbe’ s philosophy as a whole “ Regular w ork m an offioaT” 
Jost is so gobd.'becausp-ii'bnnp wth it a certain stupor "ThtfS'' 
wesuttM^lesr’^ ' " ^ 
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It IS necessary to exercise care m interpreting Nietzsche’s 
moods from his correspondence, as may be seen from a letter 
wntten on ist June to Rohde, who at the time was undergomg 
considerable mental stram ** Tell me, dearest friend, will you 
too not make use of the same means of cure that I myself, as well 
as Overbeck, use ^ Open the vems and let a httle blood flow — 
m an untimely way, say the others who reg^d blood-lettmg as 
a discredited and out of date method of treatment I mean 
will you not one day just unburden yourself a httle of your 
and our misery, and say what you suffer Without any doubt 
there is somethmg satisfymg m telhng people bluntly how one 
of us icaUy feels among them We get nd of the tape-worm 
melancholy by writing — by fbrcmg the others to swallow our 
wntmgs ” Curious but revealmg metaphors 

In April, however, Nietzsche himself had not proved his 
remedy effective, and when his sister amved to stay with hun 
towards the end of the month she found him m a depressed state 
of mind He had, however, begun the thir d of the Urtltwejy 
Considerations, on Schopenhau ff,_and as it progressed 
hands, his spirits began to nse again In May. Nietzsche had to 
lay the essay aside for a httle on account of the pressure of his 
ordinary duties, but in June he finished the fi^st rough draft of it 

While Nietzsche was doing this he received a very warm 
invitation from both Wagner and Cosima to come to Bayreuth 
Nietzsche refused to go then Instead, he made a plan to go to a 
small village m the high Alps with Romundc for the month of 
July, and dierc do some more work on his Schopenhauer essay 
Wagner, who perhaps understood Nietzsche better than Nietzsche 
imagined, did not take oflcnce thu omc and left the invitation 
open GersdorS^ howes cr, who had become extremely friendly 
with the Wagners, was greatly concerned aboU^ Nietzsche s aloof- 
ness and the generally miserable state of miiid which his letters 
revealed, and, unknown to Wagner, he aidcavourcd to put 
pressure on Nietzsche to come to BayTCUth where he himself 
svas staying In rcpl> Nietzsche showed a httle resentmenL 
He made the excuse that the Wagners’ home and their hfr was m 
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such a state of unrest that a visit wouJd be untimely, but the real 
point partly appeared later m his letter 'when he said “ Finally, 
I beg you not to lose sight of the fact that I have obbgations to 
myself, and that these obhgaoons are difficult to discharge on 
account of my none too robust health Really no one shall force 
me to do anything . . 

In August, however, after compleong the Schopenhauer 
essay for the tunc bemg, Nietzsche and his sister went to Bayreuth 
The Wagners were cordial, but Nietzsche was restrained, and 
one unusual inadent took place In the spring Nietzsche had 
heard a performance ofBrahms’ Sott£ of Triumph, and had bought 
a copy of the score He knew the complete opposition of outlook 
between Wagner and Brahms and Wagner’s antipathy to the 
latter’s music Nevertheless, one day he dehberately placed die 
score, which, belhgercndy enough, was bound m red, on top of 
the piano where Wagner saw ic every time he came mto the 
room “ I knew perfe^y well ”, said Wagner later to Nietzsche’s 
sister, ** that Nietzsche wished to say to me ‘ See here ’ Here 
IS someone ebe who can compose something worth while ’ ’ 
I stood It as long as I could, and then one evening I let myself 
go, and how 1 did rage * ”* Nietzsche was greatly taken aback, 
grew red m the face, and stared at the passionate Wagner widi an 
air of outraged dignity, which made a considerable impression 
on him The incident is interesting Two intolerant bemgs, of 
utterly different temperament, commg into open colhsion for a 
moment Wagner, quicker, more active, more mobile, reheving 
his mmd at once with eager, passionate, unconsidcred and even 
coarse speech , Nietzsche, tenser, more awkward, more naive, 
perhaps more persistent, unable to let himself go m any action, 
even of a verbal sort, thwefore more brooding, and able to 
find rchef only — “ m writmg ” Wagner lost the feeling of 
annoyance almost immediately , with Nietzsefie it remained 
much, longer 

On returning to Basle fi:om Bayreuth, Nietzsche rewrote the 
last part of his essay on Schopenhauer and sent it to the press 
• 4t}i July 1874 * Wiagiter unJ Nietzsche, p 203 
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It appeared m October and was enthusiastically received by the 
Wagners, to Nietzsche’s greater contentment 

Nietzsche was consaous throughout the su mm er of this 
year that his whole mental orientation was changing, and he 
made many plans both for study and wntmg When the 
Schopenhauer essay, the third of the Untimely Considerations, was 
safely dehvered, Nietzsche began to contemplate a fourth — m 
which his ideas on Classical Education, which had not yet reached 
the world at large, should be put mto final and d efini te form 
He therefore began to make a senes of notes entitled IVe Philo^ 
legists, and m the pleasure of dehneatmg the few just men in the 
world of classical teaching and condemnmg all the rest most 
heartdy, he forgot or ignored for the moment his other troubles 
Early next year, with Gersdorff’s help as an amanuensis, he made 
a draft of the fint chapter, and after the latter’s departure he 
contmued to add a few other notes , but the enthusiasm died 
away, and m the end Nietzsche set the work aside, never to resume 
It What It might have become we cannot tell, but as it is it is 
scrappy and not altogether coherent It contains many pomts 
of mterest, but httle that is new to us , and m the mam the basis 
on which It stands has already been set forth above m the dis- 
cussion of Nietzsche’s view of Greek culture and of the educa- 
tional institutions of Germany Wc need not therefore consider 
it here 

At the end of 1874 Nietzsdie became a member of a small 
soaal circle m Basle, consistmg, m addition to Ovcrbeck and 
Romundt, of t>vo other young professors with their wives, and a 
local digmory, von Miaskowski, wth his wife The group met 
weekly m the houses of the mamed members, and here Nietzsche 
could cast off much of his sufihess and display himself more 
fully and more easily than usual His letters of the same penod, 
however^ betray on. the whole a different mood^ and when 
Cosima wTotc in high spirits of the Clinstmas festivities and 
rcjoicuig at the new house, Wahnfticd, m Bajrcuth, Nietzsche 
replied m such a doleful key that Wagner was led to friendly 
protest 
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“ Your letter has given nse to renewed uneasiness about you 
My wife will wnte you at length on this subject in a few days, 
but I happen to have a free quarter of an hour and I am going to 
devote tlus to you, possibly to your annoyance I must let you 
know what wc have been saying about you , one thing was that 
never m my life did I have such opportunities of male com- 
panionship as you seem to have m Basle , but if you are all 
determined to be hypochondriacs, then this intercourse tviU be 
of no value to you . Of one thmg I am firmly convinced, 
that IS you must cither get mamed or write an opera One 
would do you just about as much good — or harm — as the 
other But of the tsvo, I advise you to marry 

In the meantime I can recommend a<mlEtiw^ut you arc 
so m the habit of looking after your ownSpoSiecar^hat it is 
impossible for anyone to prescribe for you Forrxsm^c, when 
we built ouc house, we made arrangements to offer you an 
asylum at any time, such as was never oScicd to me even in the 
time of my direst necessity The plan was for you to spend your 
entire summer vacation here with us, but no sooner has winter 
set m than you cautiously announce your mtention of spendmg 
the summer on a high and remote peak of the Swiss Alps Can 
that be otherwise coustrued than as a refusal of our invitation m 
advance ^ We could be of great help to you Why do you 
scorn this assistance on every occasion ^ Gersdorff and all the 
others always enjoy being here 

I shall say nothing more on the subject, however, as I realise 
that It IS not of the shghtest use For heaven’s sake, do marry 
a nch ■wife ’ Why was Gersdorff bom a man ? Or go off on a 
long trip and ennch your mind with all the beautiful expcneaces 
which make Hellebiand [a wntcr on aesthetic theory concerning 
whom Wagner and Nietzsche differed] so versatile and envuhle 
\in your eyes'; and daen — ■wnte your opera, which 1 know 
■will be scandalously difficult to perform What Satan made 
a pedagogue of you ^ 

At the beginning of 1875 dae Wagners planned a tour which 
* Wagner unJ p zij f 
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would take them both away from Bayreuth for a considerable 
time, and they were perplexed about providing proper care for 
their children Cosima then wrote to Nietzsche suggestmg that 
his sister might come to Bayreuth and manage the house durmg 
their absence Nietzsche liked the idea, for it vi ould keep him m 
touch with die Wagners admirably without mvolvmg him m 
personal contacts, and he urged his sister to accept the invitation 
Then suddenly and unexpectedly his mother objected She had 
never been quite reconciled to the Wagners’ mode of life and 
thought, and always to some extent grudged the amount of tune 
Elizabeth spent widi her brodier Now if m addition to diat 
Elizabeth were to go to Bayreuth, it seemed as if she would 
become altogether lost to Naumburg So there was a httle 
heated argument , but m the end the mother gave way and 
Elizabeth went to Bayreuth One of Nietzsche’s letters to his 
sister over this small storm is worth quoting for the hght it 
throws upon him Speakmg of his mother, he asks “ But how 
does It come about that ^e could so misunderstand me and 
conceal till now an enmity, so mcon^vable to me, against both 
the Wagners ^ Am I so difficult to know, so easy to misappre- 
hend m all my mienOons, plans and fiicndships ^ Ah, we who 
are lonely and &cc in spirit*— we sec that in some way or other 
we continually appear otherwise than wc think while we 
mtend nothing but truth and honesty, there is round us a net of 
misunderstandmgs , and our best desires cannot prevent a mist 
of filse opuuons, of accommodation, of half^onccssions, of for- 
bearing silence, of deceptive mtcrprctation, from lying over all 
we do This gathers a cloud of melancholy on our brow , for 
we hate worse than death that seeming should be a necessity, 
and such an exasperation about it makes us volcamc and menacing 
From time to tunc, wc take revenge for our violent concealment, 
for our enforced restraint We come out of our cave with 
frightening looks, our words and deeds arc then cxploaons, and 
It is possible that we collapse witbm ourselves In such a dangerous 
fashion do I live It is just wc lonely ones who need love, want 
companions with whom wc can be as open and simple as we arc 
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with ourselves, in whose presence the struggle of suppression and 
dissembling is at an end 

Yes, I am glad that I can let myself go to you openly and 
honesdy for you are such a good friend and compamon, and 
certainly the older you grow and the more you get out of the 
Naumburg atmosphere, the mote you will grow into my views 
and endeavours Then, perhaps feeling that, however true the 
ideas might be, he had dramatised himself unduly, Nietzsche 
wrote m the margm “ Youcanrcadall this m my Schopenhauer 
•— but they are all my own experiences and feelings, which are 
ever returning to me — as, for example, now ” * 

Peace, however, was quickly restored, and soon Nietzsche was 
congratulatmg his mother on her birthday, and in rather heavy 
academic fashion treatmg her as younger m spmt than himself 
IVom his own point of view, however, he wrote “ The yean 
run on, and I am fir from regardmg life as a beauaful discovery ” * 
The year 1875 was a difficult one for Nietzsche It was 
marked by some ill-healch and by quiet but disturbing inward 
change and reorientation, both towards Wagner and towards 
hfe m general On the one hand, he did not see the Wagners at 
all in 1875 , indeed, after his visit to Bayreuth m August 1874 
Nietzsche did not see Wagnet until the festival m July 1876 — 
a lapse of almost two years On die other hand, he wrote the 
greater part of an article on Wagner and Bayreuth, ocplicitly m 
Wagner's defence and praise , but he found himself unable to 
finish It in 1875 and set it aside as unsausfectory and unsuitable for 
publication 

Nietzsche intended to sec Wagner, and was suU full of 
enthusiasm for him At Easter he bought the newly pubhshed 
piano score of The Twilight cj the Gods, and his comment on 
It was bnef but emphatic “ It is Heaven on Earth ” And 
he looked forward wifti expressions of gladness to the great re- 
hearsals which were to take place m the middle of the year and 
at which all the faithful would be gathered together But as the 
sunmier approached Nietzsche's health grew worse His eyes, 
* 22nd Tan 1875 » 31st Jan. 1875 
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as usual, were m poor condition, and he had a^crudescence^of 
gastnc troubles Part of the responsibihty for this latter condition 
was laid on the hotel and boarding-house life which Nietzsche 
led, and so he and his sister planned to set up an establishment of 
their own m Basle, in which the coohmg would be to Nietzsche’s 
taste and needs But meanwhile somethmg had to be done so 
Nietzsche deadcd, on medical advice, to take a cure at Stcmabad 
in the Black Forest This occupied the whole of the summer 
hohdays and prevented Nietzsche from going to Bayreuth. In 
his letters from Stcmabad he discoursed on his health, on his diet, 
on the success which the treatment had m reduemg the size of his 
enlarged stomach, on theother peoplethcre, with whom, however, 
he did not mix, on Bayreuth with its gatherings and activities 
and throughout there is a tone of contentment and no trace of 
disappointment " I go about a good deal m the woods ”, he 
wrote home, and m that way amuse m)'sclf exceedingly, and 
so far have had no tedious hours , thinking things out, thinking 
diem over, hopmg, trusting partly m the past but much more m 
the future, thus am I li%nng and recuperaong greatly by so doing ”* 
Perhaps Nietzsche’s letters to Rohde at Bayreuth at this time 
are the most revealing of all. Rohde himself had been suffering 
and Nietzsche ivntes " Care and sorrow pain me most when I 
see that one can do nothmg and that thmgs must be allowed to 
run their course, hosvcvcr merciless they maj be And then it 
seems to me at times as if I myself were somethmg ofa favourite 
of fortune and had hitherto alwa )5 escaped the hardest attacks 
of suffering In particular as ^ct I have not suffered at all from 
the stupidities and evils of fate, and am not at all worthy to show 
myself m the ranks of the really unhappy ” Further dossn in the 
same letter, after referring to the difficulties of another fnend, 
he exclaims “ Desperation everywhere ' And I don’t have it ' 
And y ct I am not at Bayreuth • Do you understand how that can 
be reconciled ^ I can hardly do so And y ct for more than three 
quarters of the dsy I am there in spint and ffif about Bayreuth 
hke a ghost You need not be afraid of exemng longing in my 
' as* July 1873 
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soul, tell me quite a lot, dearest fheod On my walks I fairly 
often conduct to myself whole pieces of music that I know by 
heart, and hum as I do so One can see the convalescent makmg 
his sohtary way through the ^voods, %vith lialf-vacant gaze, 
bcatmg time with Ins hand to the wordless drone of the 
Wagnerian melodies alone, content to be alone, and for a 
time at least to have the friends he treasures at a safe distance 
from him 

On I2th August Nietzsche returned to Basle with greatly 
restored health, and set up house with lus sister He worked for 
a httle at his essay on Wagner, but was unsatisfied with it He 
then turned to other work, chiefly to his unfinished essay on 
Phlosophy tn the Tragic Age of the Creeks, winch we have already 
considered But at the end of the year lU-health returned, all work 
had to be given up for some time and he went on holiday with 
Gersdotff to Geneva Meanwhile the Bayreuth Festival was 
coming nearer, and the pressure on Nietzsche’s rmnd became 
greater till it proved m the end irresistible Early m 1876, 
therefore, he again took up the manuscnpi on Wagner which 
he had completed as far as the end of secaon 8 Rapidly be 
wrote three more sections, p, xo and 1 1, and sent the essay to the 
press early m June The prinnng was soon finished, and the 
small work appeared shortly before the festival m the middle of 

Jidy 

It IS unnecessary to say much here about the notes which 
Nietzsche made on Wagner at Stemabad for most of the pomts 
m them appear in one way or another m the essay itself, but at 
the beginning there is a personal reference and confession, which 
IS not repeated, and which yet deserves mention 

Some of those who recognised the value of Wagner’s work, 
Nietzsche says, were but httle moved personally by it, whereas 
owners m w’nom t’ne true fire of enthusiasm g’lowed were unable 
to express their feeling m words “ Between those who lack 
fechng ”, Nietzsche goes on, ‘ and those who lack speech I 
stand m the middle to confess this is neither arrogant nor too 
» lit Aug 1873 
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modest, but merely painful , exactly wby no one n^ds to know 
However, from my mid-position I denve a feeling that it is my 
duty to speak, and to say something m a more significant way 
than has yet been done in connection with these events From 
necessity I give up all pretension of bringing mto form and 
connection the very vaned considerations to which I feel myself 
impelled One could of course produce the impression of a 
rounded whole by some art of illusion I wall remain smeere and 
say that I cannot at present do better than I am domg here, 
though in fret I am doing it badly enough.”* 

In the hght of tbu statement we need not he surprised to find 
that the essay itself bears traces of indecision and m some measure 
is lackmg m a coherent plan For this artisDC and logical weak- 
ness there seem to be se\ eral reasons 

In the first place, the essay was not written at one time nor 
under the influence of a single determining mood Wc have 
already seen that Nietzsche set the manuscript aside is October 
187J, when he had written as frr as sccoon 8, and did not take it 
up again for some six months, when three concluding secaons 
were added largely under external pressure But this is not all , 
there is another even more noaceahle incongruity of mood 
withm the first aght sections themselves In the first six sections 
the argument follows a reasonably straightforss'ard and con- 
tmuous course to a defirute, though m one sense rather obscure, 
ending It starts with an insistence on the importance of the 
theme, then in two consecutive sections, viz. the second and the 
third. It gives an acute critical discussion, largely from a psycho- 
logical point of view , of Wagner himself, of the obstacles he had 
to free, of the dangers he underwent, of the complexity of his 
nature and of_thc_way m which through toil, disa ppointment 
an d struggle he rcaSiSHiTltrc ngth and unity ol his manin^ 
The paragraphs m which this is set forth lead naturallv to the 
treatment of Wagner as essentially a constnicnv e tlunfccr and 
artist, who looks forward to action not back to history, and who 
subordinates cvery'thing to the development and enrichment of 
• Works vol vni p 361 
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hfe Itself Tlus conception is developed in the fourth section, 
where by means of a classical parallel Wagner is represented as 
one who has to restore unity to hfc and weave its tangled ends 
into a single and simple scheme Then follows a characteristic 
attack by Nietzsche on thought as a corrupting and misleading 
influence in life, and an insistence that the correct attitude, the 
correct feeling or disposition, must be restored — through music 
Here another classical reference is mtroduced, and then the 
thought, after passing naturally m the sixth section to a criticism 
of the modem perversions of true culture, concludes with a long 
passage, written m an almost Messianic strain Wagner, with 
his redeeming music, we arc cold, is no chance product or 
acadent, hut is the result of some deep mysterious necessity 
For this, Nietzsche says, wc can give no adequate reason, but 
perhaps, he suggests, “ the greater thing may really exist for the 
sake of the lesser, the greatest gift on account of the smallest, the 
highest virtue and holiness for the sake of those who are defective 
Has true music to ring out”, he goes on to ask, " because man 
least of all deserves to hear it, but most of all has need of it ^ ” 
Then follows a concluding sentence providing a suitable mystical 
climax to the argument ” Let one sink oneself only for a 
moment m the transcendent miracle of this possibility , from 
foence let one look back on life, it will then shmc with light, 
however overcast and wrapped m cloud it may have seemed 
before ” » 

After this it might seem that there is little more to be said, 
but m the next section the discussion suddenly, and without 
obvious reason, twists to a new direction A new feeling hes 
behind it Towards the end of section 6 Nietzsche declares 
enthusiastically that Wagner's music provides a bridge between 
self and not-self , m seccon 7 he begms m effect by denying 
tills, and he brings this contrast of self and not-seirmto promm- 
ence m a very special form, viz that of the contrast between 
himself and Wagner ” The observer,” says Nietzsche, and 
he IS speaking of himself, “ before whose gaze stands such a 
‘ IhtJ § 6 p aSj 
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person as Wagner, will necessarily be thrown back upon himself, 
and will ask himself Where do you come m ^ What are you 
domg here ^ ”* The only answer that may suggest luelf — and 
here Nietzsche is reportmg direcdy some of his own earhcr 
experience — is the strangeness and embarrassment which he 
feels when he contemplates himself It is clear that the whole 
discussion has taken a subjecQve turn which it lacked before, 
and Nietzsche is considermg his own relatton to Wagner rather 
than Wagner himself This is even clearer as the section goes 
on Nietzsche does not deny Wagner's strength , on the 
contrary he emphasises it and dwells on its abundant nature. But 
having said this, he reverts to the consideration of his own 
position “ When the observer is apparently succumbmg to 
Wagner’s outward streaming and ovcrflowmg nature, he has 
himself acquired some of its strength, and is thus, as it were, inadc 
strong by lum against him ” The italics are Nietzsche’s, and they 
tell their own story Even the very act of contemplation, 
Nietzsche continues, involves "a mysterious opposition” to the 
penon contemplated He is not more exphat than this here, 
but he has said enough to show the changed attirade, the 
challenging mood, m which he is now wnting 

This bungs us to a second source of disharmony m the essay, 
VIZ Nietzsche’s developing personal antagonism to Wagner, 
his desire for mdependence, and perhaps even his desire for 
domination It is m the hght of this tendency that we have to 
consider some of the obscure and apparently unmouved utter- 
ances m this and other sections One example is enough here 
In section 7, after Wagner’s almost magical strength has been 
fully stressed and illustrated, Nietzsche abruptly introduces a 
reference to Plato’s courteous but firm expulsion of the mutative 
or dramatic artist ftom the Repubhe 'iTie note is a discordant 
one, not only unessential to the argument but actually m conflict 
with some of it. Yet Nietzsche introduces it both m the pre- 
liminary sketch and in the essay itself One would need to be a 
Plato, he says, to dismiss such a deceiver ftom the community, 

« Woftj voL TO, § 7 p 28J 
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and wc arc not ready to do this There may be a state of society, 
he goes on, where the dramatic arast is unnecessary, but we have 
not reached it yet Wagner, therefore, is necessary to us In 
the essay Nietzsche says little more than this on the point , but 
his meaning is clear His brief, almost unrelated, statement is 
hkc the death’s-head at the feast When he has in his analysis 
brought Wagner to the pinnacle of his power, he virtually adds 
There is something beyond Wagner, beyond him even at his 
best, sometlimg greater, simpler, truer than he , and if we were 
thoroughly healthy we should not need Wagner Nietzsche 
does not say what it is that lies beyond, but he implies that it is 
something more heroic than the lifo-weanncss wluch, among other 
mouves, seems to pervade much of Wagner’s art And there can 
be little doubt that Nietzsche was beginning at lease to suspect 
who might become the prophet of this new and greater gospel 
Thirdly, there is soil another source of discord active m the 
essay Nietzsche has lost his own foith If we consider the 
scene as Nietzsche sets it before us, we find much that has appeared 
before, most of the old stage properties The attack on current 
thought and art is there , so too is the glorification of Greek 
culture, the unity and ultimate simplicity of which contrasts with 
the patchwork complexity of modem hfe The attack on history 
and Its professors, on music and musicians, with the partial 
exception of Beethoven, the disparagement of thought and the 
msistence on die supenonty of correct immediate feeling 
these are all dierc And furdier, the need for the development 
of this feeling by music, so that out of music may come tragic 
drama, all this is still present But one thmg is missmg, and 
dut dung had once been firadamcntal to Nietzsche , the meta- 
physical basis has gone 

We have already considered at some length the metaphysical 
conception which underlies Nietzsche’s theory m Tlie Birth of 
Tragedy His whole view of die redemption of life by art is 
based on it, and from it comes die sole jusuficabon he attempts 
to give for his evaluation of Grcdc civilisation If it disappears — 
and It has disappeared — Nieizsdie must find a new basis by 
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which his building may be supported, or that building will come 
down m rums upon him. hi this essay no such new basis is 
provided ; the result, mtellectually and to some extrat artistically, 
IS an mcohercnce and even a collapse. The whole essay cannot 
be traversed now from this pomt of view, but consideration of 
one part, itself a critical one, will suffice for our purpose The 
end and chmax of section 7 is the descnpnon of the evolution of 
die dithyrambic artist, identified, of course, with Wagner. 
Much of the discussion might belong to The Birth of Tragedy and 
even the language at times seems to be borrowed firom that 
source. But there is a difierence In Hie Birth of Tragedy 
Nietzsche declare d, ph^nmenon. 

that existence and the ssorld can a ppea r just ified And he 
beh^’ed that the world is so justified ; for behmd the Dionysian 
phenomena of art there is Dionpus himself, the ultimate rcahty, 
with which in tragic art we identify ourselves, obtaining thus 
as our own the satisfaction which Dionysus finds m the playful 
creation and endless transformation of the world. In the essay 
this behef has disappeared, the tragic artist consequendy falls 
from his high estate, becoming ultimately hede more than an 
illusionist, necessary to us on account of our weakness, but by 
no means a guide to the nature and heart of things “ Art, of 
course, is no teacher or school-mistress for immediate action : 
the artist is never a teacher or counsellor m this sense ; the 
objects for "which the tragic hero stnvcs arc not as they stand 
thmgs mherendy worth striving for. As m a dream, the valuauon 
of dungs IS altered so long as we feel ourselves under the influence 
of art What we hold for the nmc bemg to be so worthy of 
stnvmg for that we agree with the tragic hero when he prefers 
to die radicr dun give it up — this is seldom worthy of a like 
value and a like energy in real Lfc' that is why art is just the 
activity of one who is rcstmg ” Life is infinitel y complex, and 
the complexity of it puts a strauT^ us which we can hardly bear, 
in the field of art cve^ thing is simplifiM, and the strain IS lessened 

“ Art IS there,” says Nictzwhc" " that ihe boi^ iray norbri.al. “• " 

- ‘~Works, voL vu. ^ 4, p 270. 
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It IS dear from this and similar passages that the justifica- 
tion which set the ditliyrambic artist at the pinnacle of 
things has gone, and he must submit to taking a lowhcr and 
perhaps only temporary place m avihsation But with him 
goes also the mcamng of the umverse, at least the mcanmg 
of It as Nietzsche used to understand it and as Wagner is 
supposed to present it Nietzsche soil dresses Wagner m the 
old garments, and allows him to call upon the spirit of 
Dionj’sus , but the music and the dance, however much they 
excite and recreate the spectator, £ul of their ultimate object 
The trappmgs of the pnese of Dionysus arc there, but Dionysus 
himself IS dead 

Nietzsche beheved that he had gone beyond Wagner What 
lay m the new country into which he was penetrating he was 
nofyet sure, but it was something which Wagner, m spite of all 
his strength and abihty, could not give, and perhaps could not 
even nghtly understand The end of the essay should probably 
’be read from this point of view At the beginning of the eleventh 
section Nietzsche speaks of the new world to which Wagner’s 
art may lead, and which will be simpler, more natural and more 
straightforward than that m which we live Then he mentions 
m turn the themes of Wagner’s drama, asking the reader to 
consider how far they are natural and m accordance with a 
correct feeling for life The hst is rather artificially presented, 
and the question somc\i^t rhetoncal , but the end is significant 
The end is TJte Ring, and m Tlie Ring the renunciation of power 
by Woian Wagner himself had been dubbed Wotan in the 
affectionate speech of his intunate circle, and Nietzsche was 
recognised as a spiritual Siegfried the symbohsm therefore is 
obvious Nietzsche, himself Siegfried, holds up for admiration 
and as an example to be copied the behaviour of the old van- 
quished kmg of the gods as he comes at last to rejoice m his own 
defeat, and to follow with sympadiy and anxiety the course of 
the young hero to whom he owes his overthrow “ Full of 
sympathy for the joy and suffering of his conqueror,” the man 
who had broken his spear, the god looks back on the course of 
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events, and in his renunciation becomes “ in love, 6ec from 
himself”.* 

Wagner, if he read at all carcfiiUy, could hardly mistake the 
meaning. But lest he should do so, Nietzsche closes •with some- 
thing plainer still, a final barbed sdng in the taih When Wagner 
finds a people who understand him, Nietzsche asks, what will 
he be to them ? And the answer is : “ Something, -which he 
cannot he to us all, diat is to say, not the Sccr of a future, as he 
would perhaps likp to appear to us, but the interpreter and 
transfigurer of a past 

* Works, voL vii, § ii, p 332 
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NiETzsaiE sent t^vo copies of his essay on Wagner to Bayreuth, 
one to Cosmu and one to Wagner himself, wntmg an accom- 
panying letter to each To Cosuna Nietzsche was not altogether 
ingenuous He says of the essay “ . You will discover 

from It that I could not endure preparing myselfm such a sohtary 
fishion for the great and vast event of this summer, and that I 
had to communicate my joy to otliers If I might only hope to 
have guessed a note of your joy and to have expressed it with 
you ! I could not know anythmg finer to wish for ”* 

Cosima, we arc told, sat up bdf the night rcadmg the essay 
and telegraphed her thardcs next morning In face of Wagner 
himself, however, Nietzsche was more dilTident, mdecd half 
cheekily afraid He began by saying that his article must have 
increased the joy of the ordinary Wagnenan, and then continued 
How you yourself will receive these confessions, I cannot at all 
guess this time My literary work involves the unpleasant 
result for inc that each time I have pubhshed a wnting something 
or other m my personal relationships has been brought in question, 
and can only be put back into its place again by the exercise of 
I humour ,How &r I feel this to-day, in a quite special way, I 
may not express more dearly When I consider what I have 
ventured to do this time, I get giddy and my heart sinks, and my 
fate Will be that of the rider on Lake Constance But in your 
very first letter to me you said somethmg about frith m German 
^reehom \ turn to itiac'Ialfii to-hay as orhy 'rrom it wasl able 
to find the courage to do what I have done ” In the hght of our 
discussion this letter requires no comment But Wagner did 
not know the tnenul changes through which Nietzsche had 
' * July t87<S Wt^eru dNelzsche p 240 
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been going daring the previous two years , moreover, he was 
excessively preoccupied and almost overwhelmed with work of 
all kmds No doubt he had time to skim through the book 
rapidly, notmg the passages of skilful character analysis and the 
apparently glowmg praise, but it is less likely that he had tune 
or attention to give to the subtleties of the treatment He 
probably w ondered what Nietzsche was so nervous about, so he 
dashed off a hearty reply f^end, your book is imm ense 
But where did you get the knowledge of me Only come soon 

and get accustomed to the impressions by means of the rehearsals ” 
This, It may be remarked, was Wagner’s last letter to Nietzsche 

All, apparently, was well then Wagner had not taken 
offence, and probably did not even know there was anything 
to take offence at So Nietzsche prepared to go to Bayreuth, 
and, as Wagner had suggested, he set out early, in time for some 
of the preliminary rehearsals, leaving his sister to pack up and 
follow him ' 

He had already arranged to go on sick leave Earher in the 
^ear the burden of bis ill>heaJth had so oppressed him that he 
asked for a year’s leave of absence The Umversicy granted it 
on generous terms, and it was due to begm officially m October 
1876, when the new term opened But the lU-h^th did not 
vanish at the prospect of the hohday, and Nietzsche brought it 
with hun to Bayreuth He WTOtc to his sister on Tuesday, 

1st August, a day or two after he amved, saymg that he was 
almost sorry he had come and that cvcrythuig v.as miser- 
able “ From Sunday midday till Monday mght headaches, 
to-day exhaustion I can hardly lift my pen On Monday 
I was at the rehearsal, I did not like it at all and had to come 
out ” 

In Bayreuth, until hu sister was expected, Nietzsche stayed 
with a benevolent elderly lady. Mm Malw^da von Mc)'scnbug, 
who from now on plajcd at tiracs a considerable part in his 
af&irs, and to whom he was often indebted for sympadiy, help 
and kmdncss, when he had need of it From her at this time he 
received care and comfort , he was allowcc! to seclude himself 
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m her house and garden, and, almost hiding there, he refused all 
invitations, even those of the Wagners 

By the end of the week he could endure his distresses no 
longer “ Persistent headache,” he wrote to his sister on the 
Saturday morning, “ though not yet ofthe worst land Yesterday 
I could only hstcn along with the otlwrs to The Valkyries in a 
dark room , all seemg impossible I long to get away, my 
staymg is absurd I dread each of these long art-evenings, and 
yet I do not stay away.”* 

The physical pam, combined w ith the conflict, mtellectualj,, 
a esthe tic_ and personal, at length overcam^ Klni— he iefTBayreuth 
abrupdy that Saturday afternoon, and when his sister arrived at 
Miss von Meysenbug’s next day, he was gone. He had retreated 
to the woods of the Fichtel Mountains, and he spent ten days in 
their leafy shade, sometimes wandenng in the forest, and some- 
tiraes working at a new book, to be called The Ploughshare, m 
which 'his new conception of life was to be set forth He wrote 
to his sister that he would not return to Bayreuth , ” for that 
he said, ” I have not enough money ” * But he changed his 
nund when his health improved, and he came back to Bayreuth 
the day before the performance began The cycle of The Ring 
was to be performed three tunes, and Nietzsche attended the 
first cycle. • But he gave away the tickets which he and his sister 
had for the second one , so t^t he remained at Bayreuth during 
this second set of performances without hearing any of them 
Nor did he see much of the busy Wagner The avoidance, 
however, was entirely on Nietzsche’s side “ My brother ”, 
‘wrote his sister, ” had not die shghtest occasion to feel hurt 
In fact, Wagner continually took the greatest trouble to give 
him honour and distinction m every regard , but Fntz avoided 
those honourings when he could, this loud noisy praise of 
Waiginas. ntiA q)3b/ar.t:eDr. to. bin?.”’ Xo. nhn. or.oiw.van/Kra 
praise must have touched a sensitive nerve Before the end of the 
month Nietzsche returned to Basle to stay m the vacant house of a 

» jthAug 1876 * 6tli Aug 1876 

» D/r Nn.ts«/ic, p 4}a 
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fnend until his offiaal leave began His sister did not accompany 
him, and as they parted, Nietzsche said to her with tears in his 
eyes, “ Oh, Lizzie, that was Bayreuth.” 

In October Nietzsche went south, and towards the end of the 
month he was estabhshed in a house belongmg to Miss von 
Meysenbug at Sorrento, near Naples In addition to the hostess 
there were two others there, a Dr Paul R&, on whose focndship 
Nietzsche gready rehed at the moment, and a young disaple and 
novelist, Albert Brenner. 

To his surprise, and probably to his dismay, Nietzsche found 
that the Wagners were also staymg at Sorrento, mdeed close at 
hand But however awkward Nietzsche may have felt, Wagner 
was genial, cheerful, unsuspiaous, and hberal of discussion as of 
old Indeed at times Nietzsche found the vigour and vivaaty 
disturbing and almost overpowering Moreover, he felt the 
of the partially suppressed clash of opinion and outlook 
Late one afternoon towards the end of Wagner’s stay, the two 
ISen were walkmg near the shore, and Wagner began to speak of 
Parsifal, the work on which he was then engag^ Throwing 
himself mto the spirit of it m the dramatic way which Nietzsche 
knew so well and had once praised as a source of Wagner* s 
strcngdi, Wagner spoke of it not as merely a tour de force or an 
artisQC tnck, but as the embodiment of vital cj^encnce, and 
dwelt on the Christian attitudes and emotions m his own life — 
repentance, atonement, the fedmg of communion — which he 
was makmg part of the hving tissue of his drama As Wagner 
talked, the hght began to fade and a shghc mist blew m from 
the sea Nietzsche walked along mute, embarrassed, almost 
confounded, until Wagner noticed his stony silence Then, ^vlth 
an excuse, Nietzsche shppcd away mto the growmg dark, 
depressed and alone He never saw Wagner ag amT/ 

Nietzsche stayed at Sorrento nil May 1877, finding there 
congenial company, a frvourable climate, and m many respects 
a smtablc mode of life The other inmates of the house were 
gready under his influence and paid due respect tq hiS ideas 
and to his personahty Moreover, although they afforded him 
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comradeslup, they did not thrust Aemselves upon him, for each 
of them was writing a book » Malwida reminiscences, R^e, a 
philosophical treatise, and Brermcr a novel Nietzsche without 
discourtesy could find as much dmc as he desired for his own 
work , and indeed he obtained some assistance, for, at times, 
Brenner wrote to his dictation The relief which Nietzsche 
obtained durmg these months from academic dunes and from 
outside contacts led to the revival of an idea with which he and 
his sister had toyed before, viz that of a monastery for kindred 
free-thmking souls, where the members might commune with 
one another and with themsdves as they pleased, and become 
true upholders and preservers of culture The idea came to 
nothing, although it made an appeal to Nietzsche and led him to 
write to his sister “ The ‘ school of educators ' (also called the 
modem cloister, ideal colony, umversiti hhre) is m the air, who 
knows what may happen ’ In our minds we have appomted 
you to supervise all the domestic affairs of our msnwte of 40 
persons ” * 

Malwida, however, had what she regarded as a more practical 
idea , Nietzsche must marry a wealthy but obedient wife, one 
whose money would free him from the strain of academic 
teaching, and whose humble but mtelhgent adoiauon would 
give balm to his soul Nietzsche’s sister was asked to help m the 
difficult process of findmg the nght person, for although Nietzsche 
took the idea senously, he was difficult to please In April 1876, 
as we have already seen, he had attempted to solve the problem, 
for himself by proposmg marriage to a young lady on the strength 
of a very short acquaintanceship being apparently encouraged 
m his purpose by her interest m Longfellow’s Excelsior But the 
venture had been unsuccessful and now when he considered the 
list of ehgible ladies, none seemed quite suitable “ Don’t you 
thmk”, he wrote to his sister m March 1877, “ that after six 
weeks I should not be able to stand Miss X any longer and 
could not hear or see her any more They spe^ to me here 
of Miss N , what do you thmk? But yet she is 30 years old 
* aodijui. i*T7 
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It would be better if she were 12 years younger Otherwise 
her nature and mind might suit me very well ” In April marriage 
still seemed to him a way out of his difficulties “ We are con- 
vmced ”, he said, speakmg for the group at Sorrento, but chiefly 
for Miss von Meysenbug and himself, “ that my existence at 
Basle Umversity cannot contmue for long, that at best I could 
go on with It at the expense of all my more important projects, 
and m addition v.nth the total sacrifice of my hedth. Of course, 
1 shall have to spend the next wmter dicrc m diat situation, but 
at Easter 1878 there is to be an end of it, provided the other 
combination comes off, i e oiarrying a suitable, but necessarily 
wealthy, wife ‘ Good but nch’ as Miss von Meysenbug says, 
and over this ‘ but ‘ we laugh heamly With her I would then 
live durmg the coming years in Rome, a place fit alike for health, 
company and my studies During this summer the project is 
to be pushed forward, m Switzerland, $0 that I may amve m the 
autumn at Basle as a mamed man In respect of mental qualities 
1 soli think Miss N most suitable You have done a great deal to 
eulogise httle Y of Geneva Praise, honour and glory But 
still I have doubts ” ‘ In June the idea is soil there, but it has 
grown fainter “Marrying, very desirable it is true — is neverthe- 
less a most unlikely thing that 1 know very clearly ' * After 
this nothmg more is heard of the matter 

The change to Sorrento made at first a great impression on 
Nietzsche and soon after his arrival he recorded his feelings 
“ I do not have strength enough for the North , that is the 
domain of heavy and artificial souls who work as steadily and 
ncccssanly at rules of prudence as a beaver at his dam Among 
them I have passed my whole youth * When for the first time 
I saw the evening come up over Naples vnih its sarni grey and 
red in the sky, dus thought suddenly ovenv helmed me, you 
might ha\c died v.idiout sccuigthu A shudder, pity for myself 
that I s\as beginning my hfc by being old, and tears and the 
feeling of still bang saved at the last moment. I have spint 
enough for the Soudi 
• astb Apnl 1877 * and June *877 
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But the ill-hea]th which had driven him from Switzerland did 
not leave him m Italy, and within a few days he was wntmg to 
his sister “ An evil which has dragged along for years does not 
go so quickly " And then follows a note which is repeated 
again and again in his correspondence “ Two more days in 
bed, and after that other bad days ” * Constantly recurring 
headache laid him on his hack, sometimes for several days, and 
even between the violent attacks he was seldom free from 
distress of some kind His eyes could give him only limited 
service and he constantly over-taxed them, with unhappy 
results 

When he returned to Switzerland m May 1877, he spent 
most of the time before the next semester at Rosenlambad, near 
Meiringen Here his health improved a little, though not 
greatly, and he repeatedly expressed his dread of die coming 
Winter at Basle He began to consider seriously the idea of 
resigning his Chair, and some of his friends utged him to follow 
this course Rohde, however, advised him to remain at his 
post , and he himself while he feared the strain and vented his 
feelings on this “ cursed philology ”, clung at times as firmly as 
he could to his otic real anchorage m the world For the moment, 
therefore, the matter was left unsettled 
VD^nng the previous year or two Nietzsche had made some 
neW friends Some of these have already been mentioned, 
notably Miss von Meysenbug and Paul Ree Another and even 
more important one was a young musician, Heinrich Kosehtz, 
better known by his mckname of Peter Cast Cast came to 
Basle to make Nietzsche’s acquaintance and was so impressed 
by him that he remamed to worship Nor was the influence 
exerted on him a transitory one he remained a most devoted 
admirer throu^out the rest of Nietzsche's life Nietzsche m 
turn was impressed by Cast’s musical abihties, and when Cast, 
who wrote a most beautiful hand, placed his penmanship fully 
at Nietzsche’s service, both for dictation and for copymg manu- 
senpt for the press, he became mdispensable But important as 
« 20th Jan 1877 
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these gams were, there were losses which more than coimter- 
balanced them The greatest fiioid of all, Wagner, was gone 
And although no one yet suspected it, Rohde was begmmng to 
dnft away In reverence and afiection he remamed the same, or 
thought he did, but havmg become a professor at Jena and 
mamed a yoimg wife, his outlook was changmg, and, moreover, 
he was qmte unaware of the change through which NieKsche 
had recently been gomg From this time onward personal 
contact between the two men was very mfrequent and corre- 
spondence languished 

Almost as important, and more abrupt, was a breach with 
Gersdorff Through Malwida von Meysenbug GersdorfF had 
come to know a young Italian gul, with whom he fell m love 
and whom he wished to many She came of a good family, 
and although it had to some extent come down m the world’s 
eyes, Gersdorff was willing to accept it His parents, however, 
objected, and a compheated wrangle ensued m which Malwida 
became the target for some of Gersdorff’s crioasm Nietzsche 
then interfered, and m an extremely mjudiaous letter, eight 
pages long, he lectured Gersdorff, conmving at once to defend 
Malwida, to reflect adversely on Gersdorff’s fiancee, and advise 
Gersdorff m forablc language against what he deemed an un- 
smtable match Gersdorff was so annoyed with Nietzsche’s 
well-meant presumption that he broke off commumcation with 
him and held aloof for almost six years 

In the autumn Nietzsche resumed lus duties at Basle, remaining 
m moderately good health till die turn of the } car Then he had 
a relapse, followed by a recovery, followed by another relapse , 
and he contmued to fluctuate m this pamfol fashion through the 
sprmg and summer of 1878 In the early autumn his sister left 
him, partly because of her antagorasm to the philosophical vicsvs 
wkick he «a/ non dereJopmg, anJ oBer a hncf search for health 
m the Bemese Oberland, he spent the %vmter m a small cottage 
a short distance out of Basic m a sobtary and miserable condiuon 
His letters at this time arc one long record of physical distress 
To make matters w orsc he began to diet lumself, adding scmi- 
248 
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starvation to his other ills At length m the spring of 1879 he 
broke dowTi altogether, and at the beginning of May sent an 
appeal through Overbcck to his sister for help She came at 
once, and finding him greatly changed and qmte unfit for 
acadeimc duties, took him off to a place near Berne where he 
might rest. 

Meanwhde Nictasche had resigned his Chair at Basle, and 
the Umversity, which he had served for ten years, and which 
in spite of misgivings recognised his bnihance and was grateful 
for his services, accepted his resipiation with regret He was 
awarded a pension, which with a contribution from the Govern- 
ment, yielded him 3000 francs a year \ 

After three weeks m the neighbourhood of Berne where his 
sister had to leave him, Nietzsche went to Wicscn and from there 
to St Montz in the Engadme Here his sprats began to nse, 
and soon after his arrival m the later part of June he wrote 
“ Perhaps St Montz after all is the nght thmg for me It 
seems to me as if I were m the Promised Land For the 
first time a feeling of alleviation I hve entirely by myself and 
have my meals m my room (as m Basle, and almost the same 
things, only no figs), almost no meat but much milk It suits 
me I Will stay here a long time A fortnight later he still 
approves “ Nevertheless St Montz is the nght thing for me 
I am often ill, have already been four days in bed and every day 
bas Its tale of misery, and nevertheless ' I endure it better than 
elsewhere It seems to me as if I had long sought and at length 
found Of improvement I do not think any more at all not to 
speak of recovery But the ability to endure is very great ”2 

But he was still at times depressed At the end of August 
he told his sister ‘ I am not wntmg, things do not go at all 
well Fnend Overbcck came here in a state of concern and 
•scA'f Vic -doA Titft, “isJet •& C'craScsViaag ■aripirsft'Kysi "miki >mn 

I do not know what 1 shall do m die winter, I am so tired of 
everythmg Perhaps I shall come to you m September I am 
sick of walking about so much (I spend eight hours a day in the 
* 24^1 June 1S79 » 6tli July 1879 
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open) , my eyes want the twilight , and then I am read to so 
much, m order that I may not be for ever meditatmg — the only 
dung to occupy me besides my eternal pam Read I cannot, 
talk to people I cannot, the landscape I know by heart, and 
It no longer draws my eye But the air is for too good, I dread 
leavmg it ” 

Towards the middle of September he left St Montz to meet 
his sister at Chur But before his departure he WT^e a letter to 
Peter Cast, foil of brooding, and showmg by its allusive rehgious 
tone how gready his mind was occupied with the sacred dungs 
of his youth, and recalling not only Dante and the Platomc 
Socrates, but also the mediaeval Church, Luther, the Psalmist 
and the Chnst of the Gospels Behind the thought of it, too, 
dxere is a reference to hxs father, and perhaps a self-identification 
With him " I am at the end of foe_ % s th •ye ar of my hfe , _t he . 
‘ midst of life" they have called this tunc for the UsT^een . 
hundred^^ws , ic was foenTtS^ Dante had tus vuion anJT pgaks . 
m the first words of his poem about it Now in the nudst of hfe 
so ‘ encompassed“byileam that it may seize me at any 
hour , fiom the nature of my suffering I must dunk of a sudden 
death, through convulsions (although 1 should prefer a hundred 
times a slow one, with a dear mtcUcct, m which one could talk 
to one’s friends, e\cn if it were more pamfiil) In this respect 
I feel myself now like a very old man , and m the respect also, 
that I have done my hfe’s work. 1 have poured out a good drop of 
oil, that I know, and it wiH not be forgotten of me In prmaple 
I have already given a proof of my view of life many wiU sail 
give It. Up uH this moment my mind has not been depressed 
by my ceaseless and painfol suficruig, at tunes it seems to me 
even as if my feelmgs were more cheerful and benevolent than 
m all my earlier life to whom have I to attribute this strengthen- 

and issyi'Kvusg' .wuilr ^ mxsr, Jsv with j&w 

exceptions, m recent years thej have all been ‘ ofiended because 
of me ’, and did not hesitate to show it.” “ Renuncuuon m 
everything”, he exclaimed a few lines later, ” ( — I lacked 
friends and all intercourse, I could not read books , all art was 
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far from me . ) — this renunciation was complete, except m 

one pomt , I gave myself up to my thoughts — what I had yet 
to do • — But this beyond doubt is die most harmful thing of 
all for my head — and yet I do not know how I could have 
avoided it 

At Chur his sister found him much better, at least m appear- 
ance, and her enthusiastic surpnse helped to make him dunk, if 
not of a cure, at least of an alleviauon of his condition But 
for the moment the hope was slight, and m his weary despond- 
ency, his home and the associauons of his youth came before his 
mind with almost irresistible force His course was run, he 
thought, and as the cycle of it closed, he yearned for the peace 
and shelter of its beginnmg As he put it rather stiltcdly to 
Peter Cast m. the letter ^usc quoted, he found himself m a state 
where it seemed more appropnatc for him to betake himself to 
the neighbourhood of his mother, his home and his childish 
memones So on 20th September he went to Naumburg 

Niettache now resolved m his old home to return to simpler 
dungs, to dismiss the high problems of destiny and morals from 
his mind, for a tune at least, and m the htcral sense to cultivate 
his garden “ Here m Naumburg he wrote to Cast about a 
ten days after his arrival, “ I tvtll have no thoughts, and in any 
event will not wnte them down ” Near his mother's house on 
the mediaeval aty wall there was an old guard-room which 
took Nietzsche’s fancy He rented it for his own use for a penod 
of six years, as well as an adjouung piece of land on which he 
proposed to grow fruit, flowers and vegetables “ I have ten 
fruit trees,” he wrote, “ roses, lilies, carnations, strawberries, 
gooseberries and currants In die spring my work will be ex- 
tended to 10 beds of vegetables It is all my own idea, and gives 
me great pleasure ” * 

Nietzsche’s sister was not at home at this time, and so he was 
alone with his mother She m her simple piety was completely 
out of touch widi his thought, and she urged him to give up 
wnung on those dangerous topics which disturbed his mmd 
« nth Sept 1S79 * 30th Sept 1879 
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and lost him his fiiends Partly to please her, and partly to get 
away from his own unscttlmg and unsettled phJosophy, he 
returned for a httle time to ** his Greeks ”, as his mother put it, 
and to her no small satisfaction he dictated to her short passages 
about the anaent philosophers 

But Nietzsche’s heart was not m it The gardening soon 
lapsed, the Greeks were recommitted to obhvion, and Nietzsche 
was once agam alone wnth his unsolved problems My loneh- 
ness, my illness,” he wrrote to Cast at the be ginnin g of October, 
" has to some extent accustomed me to the ‘ imprudence ’ of my 
wntmg But others must do everything better, my life as well as 
m} thinking * In the meantime he felt that he had given every- 
thing up “ You will not beheve ”, he told Cast, “ how frithflilly 
I have earned out the programme of thoughtlessness, and I have 
reason to be faithful here, for ‘ bchmd thmbng there stands the 
devil * of a ragmg attack of pain ” But even attempted thought- 
lessness could not save bim his health detenorated and his 
spints sank. Towards the end of December he wrote to his 
sister ” The tunes are as hard and frightful for me as die) have 
ever been The last attack with three days’ dysentery, yesterday 
faint I have never seen such a regular detenorauon as m the 
last diree months” And on 31st December he said “The 
year draw’s to an end, the most dreadful one of my life ” , but 
he added — and the addition is m character — even if it should 
be my last, I shall depart without bitterness and unbowed ” A 
fortmght later he cned to her ” Why did I come to this tcmblc 
gloomy North ^ How my health Im dccimed smee the good 
happy days at Chur — m spite of the attentive care of our dear 
mother ” 

The return home had been a frilure, so m February 1880 
Nietzsche set out again and in March reached Vemee to begm a 
new phase of his Icfr 

During the period which wc have been considering, from 
Nietzsche’s last visit to BayTcudi in 1876 until his amval m 
Naumburg m 1879 he did not cease to write Unable to remain 
long at his desk or to compose m the old manner, hejotted down 
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copious notes, which were later transcribed , and m this way he 
gradually amassed a large reserve of material on. which he could 
draw In August 1877, when he returned to Basle after his 
year’s leave of absence, he gadicred many of these notes together 
into a volume, which, having been revised and extended, was 
cop ied by Peter Cast and sent to the printer in January 1878 
The booh appeared at the beguming of May, under die tide 
all too Human, with a dedication to Voltaire It was 
followed by two appendices, drawn from the same source and 
amplified m the same way The first of these, Mixed Opmtons 
and Aphorisms, went to press m January 1879, appearing a month 
later , the second, The Wanderer and his Shadoiv, worked up in 
the sprmg and summer of 1879, was sent to Peter Cast to be 
copied just before NietTsche left St Montz on his way to Naum- 
burg m September It appeared at the end of the year When 
these wntmgs were reprinted m 1886 Nietzsche combmed the 
two appendices and issued them as a second volume of Human 
all too Human 
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However ill-^djusted Nietzsche was to the world and however 
much he &iled to get into touch with his fellow men and reach 
an adequate, not to say dominating, position among them, he 
never despaired and he was never a genuine pessimist Even 
when he was most under the mfluence of Schopenhauer and 
professed to regard hie as a httle worse than nothing, he never- 
theless contrived to stand aloof from its woes, to look at them 
from above, and to feel that m him there was somethmg of 
immeasurable value, m virtue of wbich some degree of worth 
was restored to things Proicssmg pessimists, Nietzsche began to 
see, find a satisfrccion m dicir pessimism , they “ are clever 
people whose stomachs are out of order , they take revenge 
with their heads for their bad digestions ”, “ Over-sensitive, 
unhappy people, like Leopardi, who proudly take revenge for 
their pam on the whole of existence, do not realise how the 
divine procurer of existence laughs at them as the> do so , at 
that very moment they arc dnnkmg agam from his nuxmg 
bowl , for their revenge, thor pnde, their tendency to think 
of what they suffer and their art of saymg it — ■ is not all that 
agam — pure honey ’ ”* Nietzsche mentions Leopardi, but he 
IS thmkmg equally of himself 

We have already considered the way in which m his earher 
years, dunng the first penod of his independent thought which 
culminated m TTtf Sirth cj Tragedy, Nietzsche struggled towards 
a view of thmgs which would satisfy his soul, c\cn towards an 
optumsm of his own From a moral point of view, that is to 
sa^, judged by moral standards, the world is the unsatisfactory 
place which Schopenhauer supposed it to be Justice m any real 
' Works, voL uc, p 37J 
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sense does not exist m the world, and it is vain to expect it there 
even the highest things in hfc arc based on error and illusion, 
and the preservation of them demands a ruthless denial of the 
kindly but sentimental virtues which society professes to revere 
But although the origin of the world is not to be sought in a 
moral bemg, it may be due to an arast-creator who mvests 
tragedy with beauty and £nd$ delight m non-moral power “ I 
beheved ”, he says of his eaihcr view, “ that from the aesthetic 
pomt of view the world ivas a play and was intended as such by 
Its poct-makcr , but that as a moral phenomenon it was a 
deceit , so I came to the conclusion that the world could be 
justified only as an aesthepc phenomenon ” * It is important 
to rcahse here that for Nietzsche the world was so justified, and 
that accordmgly, as he himself came later to perceive, at an age 
when other passions more commonly filled men’s mmds he 
" fell m love with art with true passion and at last saw nothing 
but art in all that exists '* 

But at the period which we have now reached his view has 
changed The metaphysical justification for art has disappeared 
and art Itself has fallen from its high estate Art, of course, is still 

of value, but the world is no longer justified by it It is clear 
from the account which has already been given that the motive 
for the change was a complex one “ I have written my writings 
every tune ”, he remarked a httlc later and looking back, “ with 
my whole body and life I do not know what purely mental 
problems are ”* And as his body and hfc changed so did both, 
his problem and his solution of it The art m which Nietzsche 
found, oc tried to find, the consolation he desired was Dionysian 
and not Apollonian , the ecstasy of the revel was essential to 
It But this ecstasy, although it may anse from a deficiency 
which finds ordinary hfe empty and unsatisfying, implies a 
and -vigoot, which, aWnough 
fiustrated in everyday existence, is nevertheless abundant and 
clamant This strength and vigour Nietzsche had m his youth, 
and the possession of it enablwi him to project himself m imagina- 
‘ I6i(f vol xn p 67 » lb\d p 81 
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taon into the Dionysian revd, although in reahty he remained 
hx from It. But the years of sickness had taken toll of him, and 
as his vitality abated die wild intoxication of his former dreams 
began to seem ahen His soul no longer craved for this extra- 
ordinary outlet of pent-up strengdi, but rather for a serenity 
which could be mamtained m and against weakness And when 
the Dionysian satisfaction disappeared art fell back to a lower level, 
for Its claim now rested only on its Apollonian form. 

But as the old satisfecnon disappeared, another had to be 
put m its place If the world is not justified by art, it must be 
justified m some other way This is a cardinal pnnaple of 
Nietzsche’s thought from first to last, a demand essential to his 
temperament, and he can only be understood m the hght of it 
We have therefore to consider how this pnnaple is earned out 
in the penod with which we are now concerned But before 
wc do so, we have to consider the view of the world and of man 
which he put forth only then can we undentand the way in 
which he attempted to denve satisficnon from that view 

In one sense the ongmaht) to be found m Hainan all too 
Human hes m its general spint rather than m specific philosophic 
prmaple Nietzsche’s carher wntmg, however positive he 
attempted to render his view by means of his Dionysian inter- 
pretation of life, had a marked negative aspect, and rgected 
many traditional mterpretacions and values , in particular, m 
settmg Dion>’5us up, it put Christianity down This negauve 
attitude was not of amsac but ofmtellcctual ongm, and derived 
from the sceptical attitude to religion, and to some aspects of 
philosophj, which has been called the Enhghfcnmcnt, and which 
showed Itself historically in the teaching of the Encjdopcdists 
m Hance, m Voltaire, m Comte, and m English cmpincal 
philosophy , which was strongly entrenched both in France and 
England at the tunc when l^icizsAc wrote In ho Dionysmn 
phase Nietzsche assumed the results of this movement, but m 
takmg them for granted be did not stress them or gis c them any 
particular posiuvc importance Thus, as we have seen, he attacked 
Strauss, who had much of the spirit of the Enlightenment m 
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him, and who gave Nietzsche some of the intellectual grounds 
by which his rc\ olt against his duldish faith was justified in his 
own mmd , and the attack, which fundamentally was directed 
against the optunism of the Hnhghtenmcnt, was not m any way 
mitigauid, and may even liavc been intensified by Nietzsche’s 
consaousness of his debt to Strauss But now Nietzsche 
was forced back on to the Enbghtcnmcnt itself, and the critical 
raaonahsac attitude which marked it seemed almost all that 
was left to him To its rationalism, however, the Enhghtenracnt 
had added an optimistic view of life reason was to rule, super- 
stition was to be banished, and the golden age svas perhaps not 
too far off And Nietzsche under the general influence of the 
Enhghtcnment adopted some of its optimism 

But he did so with a diflcrcncc He could not go back to 
the naive faith m the omnipotence of a pure, and perhaps very 
incomplete, reason to dominate and regenerate the world , he 
was no longer young enough or vital enough to take such a 
point of view The only optimism of which he was capable was 
a sober subdued one, capable of being maintained through illness 
and preached between bouts of pam Thus it is not surpnsmg 
that Nietzsche shows strongly the influence of another movement 
of thought, akin to diat of the Enh ghten ment but differing from 
It by reason of its cynical temper \ The^^^ihical theory proper 
to die Enlightenment was some formof Hedomsm, and the 
practical application to which this Hedonistic doctrine led was 
that by a sound regulation of rewards and pumshments Ufe and 
conduct could be brought to a high degree of perfection But 
Hedonism does not always take this form and many of those 
who have accepted it have made it a cover for a profound and 
sometimes even despairing criticism of human naturONtetzsche 
yas^mfluenced-by .wnters of this school, parn ona^y by" the 
g roup of Trench mor atisers extending^om Montaigne through 
C TRochefoucauld, La BruyCTe and Cham fdirto Stendhal~ 'fEey 
form an interesting group, dittefing uT many creed and 
temperament , but in addition to their actual views they had 
one feature in common — they were all men apart, out of the 
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mam stream of life, onlookers and not doers And -when they 
accepted the doctrme that man is always self-centred, a seeker of 
pleasure, and dominated by sdf-love, they gave it a twist whereby 
self-love becomes almost mdistmguishable from selfishness All 
professedly altruistic ideals and modes of behaviour dius become 
disguises whereby self-love covers itself up and hides its un- 
pleasing &ce 

Paul Ree, Nie tzsche’s n e w fri^d, had wntten a book_e ntided 
Psydroioj^IZOhs en’ati^is m which this pomt of view set 
forth, and as it fell m exactly with Nietzsche’s humour at the 
moment, he praised it loudly and hailed its acumen and wisdom- 
It was by no means a remarkable book, and the doctrme which it 
set forth — the supremacy of self-love — had been expounded by 
witGer and more profound wnters Why then did the book, and 
why did the doctrme itsclfi make such an appeal to Nietzsche ’ 
Hu^^vn account of the sitiuQon is of interest. 

(He first confesses his natveU ^ the point of view, he says, 
WM new to him, and m his Dionysian or metaphyseal penod he 
had not realised it Secondly, when he came to look at it he 
found, or thought he found, that he could veniy it tune and 
agam m behaviour Behaviour with its motives was not to be 
taken at its face value, and Nietzsche felt joy m his own acuteness 
m seemg beneath the sur6cc and unmaskmg hfe Thudly, he 
now felt himself impressed by tbc Honesty and candoiu of his 
thought and a member of the noble band of thinkers who arc 
resolved to see and tell the truth however unplcasmg it may be. 
Fourthly, and as a development of this, he felt that m abandoning 
idealism and what he now felt to be the language of mere youth- 
ful enthusiasm, he was adopting die manner of speedi befittmg 
a man Lastly, he saj's, it made him foci more able to cope with 
hfo by rejcctmg folse standards, and thus gave him cour ag^ 

This anal^-sis ol’nis minh is true, so lar as it goes l)Ut it 
docs not go die w hole W’ay It has been pointed out above that 
the guides whom Nietzsche was followmg wcie all men apart 
fiom the mam stream of life, men who had no real fimetjon m it, 
and w ho m V arying degree felt the fimhty not only of the world 
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but also of themselves ■withm it Montaigne, m a time when 
religious belief, stnfc and persccuaon seemed to most men to 
give the substance of things, stood aloof from parties, and with 
a refined and tolerant scepticism took refuge m a hterary neo- 
classiasm La Rochefoucauld, a Duke at a tunc when the regime 
to which Dukes belonged was givmg way before the growing 
central power of the monarchy, played a small and almost 
diletmte part m that most msane of all nsmgs, the Fronde La 
Bruybe, the gentleman usher of the Condos, at a time when they 
too and nearly all they stood for were being superseded, was a 
tolerated onlooker on hfe, studying the gilded salon from the 
doorway, but hardly allowed to step on to its floor Chamfort, 
with the stamp of illegitimacy m his heart, was a^profli gatgjwho 
found no teal satisfaction in the society to which he precariously 
clung, and who, when in the end he turned fiom it to the people, 
received his death-blow from them All these men, able and 
sensitive m their manner and degree, stood in large measure 
outside life, puzzled or rebuffed by it, and in their hearts were 
touched by a feeling of mfenonty, all the more powerful because 
It was not always confessed i And so having a power over words 
which they did not have over dimp, they revenged themselves 
by their words ‘Whether their doctrine was tolerant or bitter, 
there was a cynicism bchmd it, a denial of values, a lessening ot 
human nature, a scom of idealism and enthusiasm, and an msist- 
ence on the petty and sometimes ignoble character of human 
motives The mfenonty they felt was transferred by them to the 
world which aroused that fcclmg m th em J 

Nietzsche too felt infenor We have seen how he clung to 
his post in Basle, unsatisfactory as he found it to be, and relm- 
quished it only when further continuance m it was impossible 
But now he had lost that, and he had no place m things He was 
mentally as well as physicd&y^omdes, merely a hoarder in the 
dwdling-house of hfe , and so, when he looked at his fellow 
guests, he tned to see behind their busy hearty gaiety an isolation 
like his own, and he dchghtcd to trace self-centred elements in 
all actions and motives They too, he congratulated himself. 
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were really alone, as he was , but they were bound by delusion, 
whereas he was free 

all too Human is descnbed as a book for Free 
Spints, and it is intended to free men fiom supcrstiaon and 
idealism There is no metaphysical world, no reahty hidden 
behind the surface of thmgs, no giver of law to whiA man is 
responsible there is only this world, there is nothmg be Yond*\ 
And m this world everything hap pens.b v_inexorabIe necgsity, so 
that even m human behayiour Acre is ulnmately no real choice 
or freedom t all happens of necessity and man, with all he doe^ 

IS the product of forces he cannot control R«ponsibility thus, 

"NieSche contends, is ultimately meaningless , the man whom 
roaety calls a. wrongdoer is merely the vi'cmn ot circumstance 
and when s oae^ punishes lum th ere is no 
for Its actio n ^ 

T^ietzsche, however, found it difficult to be a raoonahst, and 
his doctrine wavers He was hampered m two ways On the 
one hand, he retained a confused r^ollectiOD, perhaps one might 
say, a ghost, of the Kantian doctrine of the thing-m-itself, and 
on the other, he had not suffiaent frith m the efficacy of reason 
CO rely on it fully for all men and all hfa 

Although he was influenced by Kant, largely at second-hand, 
Nietzsche never mastered his teaching, and thus although he 
could deviate from him, he was not well placed to advance 
beyond him- Kanfs thing-m-itsel^ if it exists, is unknown , to 
reaefr it, die mmd would have to give up all die means by which 
alone knowledge m the strict sense is posable Hence it cannot be 
reached by the understanding But it is imposablc to do widiout 
It, for a merely phenomenal world with no rcabty behind it seems 
absurd For Nicmchc there is also a dimg-m-iisclf, but it 
IS known , it is the world as it appeared to pure sacncc, stnpped 
of all ilic accretions of colour, sound, beauty, superstition and 
value, which the human mind had added to it The world as it 
appears to us, the phenomenal world, is not wholly real and m 
many respects is false and unreaL But, Nietzsche argues, the 
metaphysicians who say that we have to gi% c up reason to attain 
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reality and tlut there is an irretncvable gap between knowledge 
and being, are equally at &ult with those who accept all our 
prejudices and superstitions as ulcunate trudis The mind has 
misinterpreted reahty, has read quahties mto it which it does not 
have, and filled it with " meaning ” But reality itself has no 
" meanmg ", it is a mere interplay of physical forces, to which 
saencc, ifwe will follow its lead, can take us back. But prejudice 
and mstinct are strong and hberanon is not easy. “ Tlut which 
we now call die world ”, he says, ‘‘ is die result of a mass of 
errors and fintasies which have arisen gradually in the total 
development of organic being, have grown into one another, 
and have now been inherited by us as the accumulated treasure of 
the whole past — as treasure , for the value of our humanness 
depends on it From this world of our imagmaoon stnet science 
can in &ct only liberate us to a small extent — and moreover it 
IS not at all to be wished that it should — inasmuch as it cannot 
essentially bieak the power of age-old habits of feelings but it 
can gradually eluadate the story of how that world of imagina- 
tion grew up gradually and step by step — and for a moment 
at least hft us up out of the whole process Perhaps we shall 
dicn recognise that the Thmg-m-itsclf is wordiy of Homenc 
laughter , that it seemed to be so much, indeed everything, and 
is actuatty empty, that is to say, memmglcss The end of the 
passage, of counc, is autobiographical, and Nietzsche is recording 
his own increasing dissatisfaction with the nature of things He 
had long known that the world as it seems to be is fidse, but he 
had thought that reahty had a deeper significance and value far 
transcending the present He has now found that it has no value 
or significance at all It casts — he does not dream here of 
denying it — but it merely is, and has no m^uung Nietzsche’s 
bos bccilr/ bbit “anA of lieft of •iA Homenc 

heroes, and is perhaps forced and shrill , but it is a sign of a 
released tension, of a reahsation that both fear and desire are in 
vam 

Wnttrai fiom this point of view, much of Nietzsche's argu- 
’ Works vol TUI, §16 p 3a 
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ment lias a cunous double aspect he denies both good and eviL 
Things good he traces to their foul ongins, and things evil he 
treats as natural and even innocent Thus he declares “ All 
‘ evil ’ actions are motivated by the instinct of self-preservation, 
or still more accurawly, by the mdmdual's eye to pleasure and 
to the avoidance of pam , but as motivated m dm way they are 
not evil ” ‘ Or again ** The aim of mahee is not in itself the 
suSermg of others but our own enjoyment, for example, m 
the shape of the feeling of revenge or of stronger nervous 
exatanon And then, later m the same paragraph, havmg 

stated that, as mahee does not aim at the pain of others, sd sym- 
pathy does not aim at their pleasure, he proceeds as well as he 
can to reduce pity to a form ofself-granficatjon 

It IS unnecessary to follow Nietzsche mto detail, and indeed 
It would be difficult to do so, on account of the aphonsde nature 
of the book. Everydimg is polished, refined, sharpened to the 
utmost and set forth by itself m the fasbon of the moralists he 
has taken as his guide Iherc arc even some unacknowledged 
borrowings of sayings whose brevity and force may have seemed 
to him beyond his own reach. 

Much of the book is autobiographical The fourth section, 
enatlcd " From the Soul of Arasts and Authors ”, is partly 
occupied with Wagner, who soil remained for Nietzsche thc"^ 
artist par excellence, but it is even more taken up with Nietzsche s 
own dcvclopmcnf, and his summing-up is as follows The meta- 
physical views of the importance of art are &hc what then is 
left ^ ” What posinon soil remains now to art after this has 
become known ^ Above all, diroughout centimes it has caught 
us to look at hfe in every form with interest and pleasure, and 
to develop our fcclmg to such a point that we cry out at length 
‘ Whatever life may be, it is good * This teaching of art, to 
take pleasure m existence and to regard human hfe, taken as a 
part of nature, ssnthout too violent an accompaii>'ing disturbance, 
as an object developing according to law, — this teaching has 
grown mto us and now comes to hght again as an all-powcrfiil 
' Wwfcs, voL vm. 5 99 p 95 f * S *93 P *99" 
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requirement of knowledge Wc could give up art, but we should 
not thereby lose the abihty learned from it, just as we have given 
up religion but not the elevation and ennoblement of the mmd 
gamed through it As plastic art and music are a measure of the 
wealdi of feeling really gamed and secured through rchgion, 
so after the disappearance of art the intensity and variety m 
the joy of hfe implanted by it would always continue to demand 
satisfaction The man of science is the further development of 
the artist And in the next paragraph, the last one of the section, 

entitled ** Sunset of Act ”, Nietasche bids farewell to the artist — 
” The artist will soon be regarded as a magnificent survival, and 
to him, as to a wonderful stranger on whose power and beauty 
the happmess of earlier times depended, will be paid honour 
which we do not hghtly grant to diosc of our own kmd "What 
is best m us IS perhaps mhented from sentiments of earlier times 
to which we can hardly now attain in a direct way , the sun has 
already gone down, but the heaven, of our life is still glowing 
and illumined by it, although we can behold it no more ”* 

But when he turns to consider the men of science who are to 
be the purveyors of delights when Wagner and his kind have 
stepped down from the stage, Nietzsche's enthusiasm nowhere 
breaks out of control ” To die man who works and seeks m it, 
saence gives much satisfacuon, to him who learns its results, 
very httle But since all important truths of saence must gradu- 
ally become ordinary and common, even this small satisfaction 
disappears, just as wc have long ceased to take pleasure m learmng 
die wonderful mulupbcation table Now, if saence steadily 
gives less pleasure through itself, and steadily takes more pleasure 
m casting suspicion on comforting mcmphysics, tchgion and art, 
diat great source of pleasure will be impoverished, to which 
roanJ^d 3S indebted for abnost aJJ jts iuujan character There- 
fore a higher culture must give man a double brain, as it were 
two chambers of the bram, to respond emotionally at one time 
to saence, at another to non-scacnce , lying beside one another, 

separable, exclusive , this is a necessity for health ”3 

• Ibid §322, p 194 * Hid §323 ’ §351, p 332 
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A little later he tells us that science is good for the character 
of the saentist, but not of much value to others “ The value 
of having for a time followed a strict saence strictly* does not 
he exactly m its results , for in comparison with the ocean of 
what IS worth hnowmg, these will be a vanishingly small drop 
But It gives an increase of energy, of reasoning capaaty, of 
toughness in endurance , one has learned to reach an end by 
the proper means Thus in reference to all that one undertakes 
later it is very valuable once to have been a scientific man 

Here Nietzsche has largely forgotten the other saentists, 
and IS thinking of himself and his philological tr ainin g, but 
m the next paragraph he returns t o the general question with 
even more diminished optimism (^*^Th e search for truth has 
suU the charm of standmg out m strong relief against the grey and 
now tedious error , this charm is steadily bemg lost Of coune 
we are still hvmg m the youthful age of saence and arc accus- 
tomed to follow truth like a beaut^ maiden , but how will 
It be when one day she has turned into an elderly bad-tempered- 
looking woman ? In almost all the saences the basic pnnaples 
have cither just been found in the most recent omes or arc soli 
being looked for , how different the attraction is here from that 
when everything essential has been disco% ered and only a miser- 
able autumnal remnant of the harvest is left to be gleaned by the 
searcher (a feehng v^ch one can come to know in several of the 
historical disgphn es) *} 

The extent to which the personal dement mvades these 
passages is remarkable Nietzsche is v\Titing of saence from the 
outside, and he has htdc idea of die almost mcxhausuble nature 
of the basic prmnplcs of its mom branches Sacncc for him 
means something essentially like classical philology, and that m 
his view had been largdy worked out. 

This persond aspect is a feature of die whole book , through- 
out, the ultimate subject is Nietzsche himself, and the argument 
constantly shps back mto an_< yg/ggia pro t ta sua Thus there is 
cunous intcrmingUng ofjrofiindi^and shallowness, of under- 
• Works 'yoTvtu, ^ 2j6 p 22s f 
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standing and misunderstanding, of insi ght and ndi vcti What 
fell \vithin his own experience, ”roucIiinghis”osvn pfobiems and 
his own special development, he could sec with almost startling 
clearness , but he could not fully understand other people, 
particularly ordmary people, and much of the world remained 
beyond his vision His account of religion is not merely hostile, 
It IS too external to be of much value His discussion of art is m 
general more fruitful, for however much he resented Wagner, 
he knew him well, and, moreover, he could not get nd of the 
artist m himself His discussion of society, of women, of fimily 
life, of the state, contains many shrewd observations, but the 
objects are seen only from a distance and by an onlooker confined 
to a comer There is one section of the book, however, of which 
this cannot be said, for it is based on abundant knowledge 
it is the last section, and is enntled " Man by Himself Alone ” 
At the end of it Nietzsche sums up his position m a passage of 
great power and beauty The free spirit, he says, is a wanderer 
on the face of the earth, travelling to no goal, and lookmg at the 
world of men from the outside “ To such a one, of course, 
there come bad nights, when he is weary and finds the gates of 
die aty diat should offer him rest closed , perhaps too he will 
find that, as m the East, the desert sttctchcs to the gate, that 
beasts of prey howl, sometimes a&r off^ sometimes near at hand, 
that a strong wind arises, that robbers take his beasts of burden 
from him Then for him the dreadful mght sinks upon the 
desert like a second desert, and his heart becomes weary of 
wandering And when the morning sun arises, glowmg like 
a god of anger, the city opens, and he may perhaps see in the 
faces of the dwcileis there stdl more desert, filth deceit and 
msecunty than outside the gates — and the day is almost more 
vpi •iken, •iba. ” * 

But the phdosophy is not to be one of despair and mere 
negation, so Nietaschc contmues “ Thus the wanderer 
sometimes fares , but then dicre come as recompense the raptur- 
ous mornings of other surroundings and days when even at the 
• Ibd §638 p 3<)6 
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grey dawn He sees the thronging Muses dancing near him m the 
mountain mist, when thereafer m the harmony of his morning 
soul he walks imder trees from whose tops and leafy hiding- 
places arc cast forth nothmg but good and bnght things, the 
gifts of all those free spints which are at home m mountam, 
woodland and sohtude, and which like him m their own way, 
now joyous, now thoughtful, arc wanderers and philosophers 
Bom of the secrets of the dawn, they wonder how between the 
tenth and twelfth hours the day can have so pure, transparent, 
and serenely cheerful a free — they seek the philosophy of the 
mommg ” 

This closing passage is perhaps characteristic of the whole 
book, a final mstance of the fundamental contradictions of mood 
and attitude which permeate it. Nietzsche is preaching a gospd 
for free spirits, and he demes freedom He rests the frturc and 
the happmess of man on dear thinking and the avoidance of 
superstition, and he insists on the necessity of illusion to all hfe 
He refiises art any insight mto the nature of things, declaring 
frtat It must be supeneded by positive saence, and he ends not 
with knowledge but with a vision of beauty 

"What IS the outcome of it all ^ What is the positive value 
which Nietzsche is so determined to assert amid all his negations ^ 
The obvious answer, the answer given by Nietzsche himself 
IS of course freedom “ I am so utterly devoted to independence,” 
he says, “ I sacrifice everything to it — probably because I have 
the most dependent soul and am more tormented by the shghtest 
cord than others arc by chains But wh), one may wcU ask, 
should such a bare and negative freedom, which renounces 
everythmg and leads into the desert, seem so \alaablc that 
everythmg should be sacrificed to it ’ Nietzsche himself gave 
an answer to this question, although he refiamed from developing 
ir 3C (hs amc in Axr ioui; a note wAicfr Ac /nre pa-WsiV 
he ivrotc bnefly “ Wc st nvc after independence ( fre edom ) for 
the sake o f p ov er, a nd not conversely ” ^ Desire lor powerT^e 
"will to ^wer on die part ot a man painfi3y conscious of his 
’ Works, voL xxt, p 88 • HtJ voL ix, p 39S 
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lick of It, IS at the back of all, and m spite of superficial re- 
semblances his philosophy is not that of the Enlightenment In 
spint It IS far fiom the optimistic rationalism of the rough, 
heart), robust, positively-mindcd, fiec-thinking man of the 
world, and is rather the cry of a sensitive sopi, deeply mterested 
in a Ufc into which he cannot fully enter, intensely jealous of the 
power he worships but does not enjoy, and determined m his 
weakness to nd himself of lu s sense of mfenonty by declarmg 
that his weakness is strength 1 
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THE CONVALESCENT AND HIS RAPTURE 

When Nietzsche left Sorrento m May 1877 he had in c&ct 
ended his friendship 'svith Wagner , hut Wagner did not ^et 
know this. So at the beginning of 1878 he sent Nietzsche a copy of 
Parsifal, which had just been published Nietzsche made no 
comment to Wagner, but to others he ss'as less restramed, and 
although he admitted poenc ment to the situations and their 
sequence he condemned the drama and music. By dus time 
Human all too Human was almost ready for the pnntcr, and as the 
tune of Its appearance drew near, Nietzsche became anxious' 
about Its reception Ac frrst be (bought of publishing it anoa>- 
mousl) , and even fabricated the story the pnntcr was to cell about 
the invisible author , but he could not keep his own secret, 
even in intention It was the judgment of the Wagners that he 
most dreaded, for it si as against Wagner that much of the book 
was directed, and to remove doubt, Wagner’s name was in it 
at the appropnatc places Neverthdess, perhaps realising that the 
auihoisbip could not remain unknown, Nietzsche planned to let 
the Wagners confidentiall) mto the secret, thereby, he may have 
hoped, t)Tng Wagner’s hands The idea was futile, of coune, 
but what finally prevented it from bong earned out was not its 
mtnnsic weakness but the refusal of the publisher to proceed 
unless Nietzsche’s name was on the title-page So Nietzsche 
deleted Wagner’s name from the hook, subsatuting the less 
personal, but still transparent, term, the artist. He aho set aside 
the confidcnnaf /erter Ac Aad composed, m fivour of a rAynnng 
and almost childish dedication to the Wagners, which gives 
him somewhat the air of a small naughty boy who has broken a 
window, and finding that he cannot escape, comes up to his 
elders with a sickl) smile, asking in baby language that they will 
a68 
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bekindtohim But such gesttires were of no avail The Wagners 
realised to the full what Nietzsche had done, and did not forgive 
the offence No more communication passed from them to 
Nietzsche, and only once, and then indirectly, did Wagner 
break the silence, by mtroduang a veiled and somewhat mockmg 
enuasm of Nietzsche into an article which he published in the 
Bayreuther Blatter m 1878, enatled Piihhkum uni Papularitat 
Probably in the end Wagner entertained no mahee, and later to 
others he spoke well of Nietzsche, but he took no steps to brmg 
Nietzsche back to him 

Nietzsche realised that the break was final , but he was aware 
of what he had lost, and he remamed sensitively conscious until 
Wagner’s death of what Wagner was doing and anxious for news 
of him The time would come when he would revenge himself 
on Wagner for the discomfort he felt, but that tune was not yet , 
his pnde maintained him, although it also maintained the separa> 
tion and the silence There is one inadent, however, which, 
although of a sbghtly later date, may be mentioned here for the 
hght It throws on the freedom which Nietzsche felt he had to 
claim from Wagner, and which tends to confirm the analysis 
he himself had made of the relatton between independence and 
the desire for power m his own mind In virtue of his origmal 
connection with Bayreuth, Nietzsche seems to have retained 
the nght to two scats at performances there, and in January 
1882 his sister wrote to him about the performance of Parstfal 
which was about to take place “ With regard to the Bayreuth 
seats,” he rephed, ” which of course are entirely at your disposal, 
I have written to Ovetheck I hope it is not too late I am 
very glad that you want to be there But I — pardon me ’ — 
certamly cannot come, unless Wagner personally invites me and 
Vteats me as liie most Vicffjtrtaei x/ihoi feiivai goESts ” ' 

But others than Wagner were liable to be wounded by the 
doctrines and tone of Human all too Hitman With Gersdorff, as 
we have seen, Nietzsche had already quarrelled, and he had lost 
touch with Deussen But Malwida von Meysenbug might take 
* Jan 18S2 
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offence So Nietzsche •wrote a pocac dedication to her, intended 
to take the sting out of the book and almost apologising for it. 
With this Miss von Meysenbug seems to have been satisfied. 

There remamed Rohde He was startled and shocked by the 
new teaching This "was not the Nietzsche he knew, but a 
colder, more cymeal and less profound thinker than his former 
feiend — a Paul Ree rather than a Fredenck Nietzsche Soon 
after rcceivmg the book, m June 1878, he wrote to Nietzsche 
expressmg his surprise The letter was fincndly, and full of die 
old reverence for his former leader and companion, and wherever 
possible it expressed Rohde’s appreciation But on the whole 
Rohde found the book unsaosfymg, and he put his feelmgs 
dearly mto words He cntiascd Nietzsche’s denial of rcsponsi- 
bihty In such a doctrine, he said, “ no one will ever make me 
beheve, no human being beheves it, and you do not ” * The 
egoistic and bedomstic psychology he also attacked, briefly but 
trenchandy, and he complamed of the one^dedness of the 
whole treatment. “ However much thus,” he said, '* I grant 
the relaave truth of almost all your statements, yet equally 
V. ould I put an ‘ of course ’ everywhere at the beginning, and 
continue them with a ‘ but ’ ” He acknowledged and treasured 
the noble quahty of the free spmt which he found m the book, 
and willmgly granted the truth of the sober insight which 
Nietzsche called for as a dcfoicc against superstition, but, he 
added, “ 1 only greatly doubt •whether these insights are really 
the final and right ones the chemist can explain the most 
glorious picture to me only as a mixture of quite exactly definable 
and perhaps very cvil-smcllmg chemical substances, and m his 
ixay he is nght — but if he thinks that by so doing he has ex- 
plained away the aesthetic worth and meaning of die totahty 
of the picture composed of such elements, then he is m error ” 

Nietzsche rephed, but not to the arguments which Rohde put 
forward He showed himself sensiovc to the charge of having 
pbgianscd the views of Rie and insisted on his ongmahty 
His agreement svith R&, he said, was a dchghtfiil coinadencc 
' iCdiJime 1878 
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For the rest, he contented himself ■with telling Rohde that if he 
penevered he i\ould come to the same state of enlightenment 
that he himself had gained and would find joy m it 

The truth is that both men had changed and were contmumg 
to change Nietzsche’s development we have considered that 
of Rohde 'was m an opposite direction While preserving a 
thcorenc supenonty to the dull task of teaching the classics, 
he had become increasmgly immersed m his work , also he had 
itiamed a wife to whom he -was devoted, and had a fur daughter, 
■whose growth and manoauvres entranced him As he himself 
said a httle later, he was so engrossed m life that he had come to 
he a Phihstine 

His next letter to Nietzsche was full of sympathy and was 
■wntten m December when Nietzsche was struggling with the 
loneliness of his last semester at Basle before his resignation 
After a year came another letter, again full of goodwill and 
fellow-feeling, and then the intervals lengthened as the two men 
drifted apart 

When the supplements to Human all tpo Human appeared, 
they added little to Nietzsche’s fame, nor did they present any 
radically new development of his thought To second of 
them. 77te Wa nderer and h s Shadom, Nietzsche gave a brief and 
rather^ etchy draroage secHng, in~^duch the Wanderef~ and his 
s^dowc onver^ toge ther, to no ^eat purpose, itmust he conT 
Tessed, except tHar^Tacccntuating the sense of remoteness and 
isola&on which pervades the whole book Rohde perceived this 
and ■wrote ■widi a troubled mind 1 ought to comfort you in 
your distresses, but I can only say that ftoro your last books, 
along with all the consolations of mmd which they give, I gam 
a lastmg fellow-feelmg of distress ” ' 

After the puhhcagon of Hiiwian all too Human Nietzsche 
Temamed m N aumhurg untd Tc'Dniary I'SB o m a stale of pain and 
dejecoon Life, he thought, was finished for him His problems 
■Were not solved, for m rcabty only a negative conclusion had 
been reached , but he could not do more his cycle was complete, 

> 22nd Dec 1879 
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and he must only await the end. But the end did not come, 
and so, leaving Naumburg, he made his way via Riva, where 
Peter Gast met him, to Vcmcc, where a new phase of his life 
began Gradually, although intenmttcntly, his health improved 
and he set to 'work agam, turning over m his mmd the vanous 
insights mto life which he seemed to have gamed, puttmg his 
ideas mto aphoristic form, polishing them, and stormg them for 
later use When the summer heat of Vcmcc oppressed him he 
removed to Manenbad m the Engadmc, and to'wards the end 
of the year he reached Genoa, where he stayed throughout the 
wmter of 1880-81, thinking, walkmg, wntmg In Genoa he 
lived m the attic of a house high up on the hillside, overlookmg 
the bay, m a quiet neighbourhood where he could see and study 
the people around him, the decent, inarticulate, thrifty working 
class of which hitherto he had known so httle He was accepted 
and respected, although not understood, by his simple neighbours, 
and in ^eir midst he framed for himself an ideal ofliie m harmony 
with has environment. 


\ *' An mdependence which docs not offend the eye, a softened 
anoTeiled pnde, a pnde which does not encroach on others, 
because it does not compete for their honours and sausfactiDzis 
and withstands mockery My way of life is to be ennobled thus 
never vulgar and always courteous, not covetous, but always 
calmly striving and soanng upwards , simple, even niggardly to 
mysdif but generous to others Easy sleep, a free quiet pace, 
no alcohol, no pnnccs nor other celebrities, no women and 
newspapers, no honoun, no mtcrcouisc except with the greatest 
minds, and now and then widi the lower people — this is mdis- 
pcnsablc like the sight of strong and healthy vegetation — the 
most easily prepared foods, which do not brmg us mto die throng 
of the greedy gormandising crowd, as frr as posnblc prepared 
‘auasdf 'as war. ” * 

Not the ideal of a Dionysian reveller, but rather of a con- 
valescent rcclu^iy 

Durmg ^S^lmod Nietzsche put together a book composed 
• Dfr emsane Kietzscf^e, p irS 
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heart that he was heard by the passers-by on tbetr way to the 
lake 

He hved m a cheap back room of a green-shuttered, slate- 
roofed house, standing back fiom the road towards the forest , 
a room chosen because no direct son entered into it and there 
was no glare to trouble weak eyes To the same end the wntmg- 
table was covered with green doth interwoven with hght-green 
silk 

Here Nietzsche endeavoured to hve his wonted life, walk- 
mg, thmkmg, writing, with, however, an occasional relaxation 
befittmg the more impulsive, mstmeove, assertive and less re- 
stramed attitude which he had been commending in his svntmgs 
His morning and evening meak he took at home , at midday he 
went to the village hotel, and sitting alone m the tourists* restaur- 
ant dmed generally on soup, roast beef and green peas, with an 
occasional glass of beer At times, however, he rose above the 
fougality of his Genoa creed, and his landlord remarked that he 
did not always eat judiaousiy “ When his mother sent him 
anything 'svhich he particularly liked, he would often eat till he 
was sick- He was very fond of honey m the comb, and would 
finwh a large comb m three days *' 

In other respects, however, Nietzsche held to his old mode 
of life, accentuating his loneliness, cuttmg himself off from his 
km and his friends, and refusmg a visit even from Paul Rfo 

His mind was incessantly acavc, the great problems of hfc 
and destiny continued to press m on him and demand utterance, 
and the cal m of the Alpme valley around him had httlc reflection 
m his soul /jEs mind, as he himself had confessed ivas no logical 
machine, gnndmg out necessary conclusions from well-founded 
premises , it -was a tumult of fochng, desire, longing and passion, 
a repudiation of things past and a yearning after them, a sense 
of freedom and of loss, a resentment of all bonds and a feeling 
of nakedness and impotence without them Nor ere the forces 
that played on his mmd impersonal abstractions , the church of 
his anecston, his 6ther*s behefi and piety, the home areJe, his 
friendships, above all dut v.itli Wagner, the \Tsion of beauty 
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filled 'with a new view which has come to me before anyone 
else.” 

The idea which had at this time such a disturbing efiect on 
Nietzsche’s tense and emotional mind was that of the eternal 
recurrence. Certain of the Pythagoreans had suggested that 
the world phases move in cycles, and among the Stoics similar 
notions had been entertained. Nietzsche had long known of 
these views, hut he bad taken htde mterest in them and had 
given them no credence. Suddenly, however, the whole matter 
appeared to him m a new light. The recurrence of events was 
no dim speculation of a benighted Greek dreamer, it was a 
saennfic necessity. All that is happening bow has happened 
before innumerable times, and will happen again for ever and 
ever 

proof which Nietzsche attempted to give of this doctrine 
is simple. Here is his statement of it : ” Tbe_snm-total of 
en ergy in the gniyz-we « determinate, it is not ‘ infinite’ : la 
"Tirguard ourselves against such excesses of the noaom Con- 
sequently the number of positions, changes, combinaDons of 
this energy, although tremendously large and practically ‘in- 
numerable IS nevertheless also dcternunate and not mfiiutc. 
But tunc, m which the universe exercises its energy, is inf i ni te, 

1 c. the energy is always the same and always active : unbi this 
moment an infimty has already elapsed, i e. all possible develop- 
ments must already have been m existence. Consequently the 
development at this moment must be a repetition, so too that 
V. KicK It produces and that from which it arises, and so forwards 
and backwards Everythmg has already been m existence m- 
numerable tunes, inasQiuch as the total arrangement of all forms 
of energy ever recurs."^ 

The fundamentaH^^ widiwhichNietzschen’asnowvvorlang 
were not examined by him vvith any high degree of precision. 
What he meant by energy he probably Imdly knew, and wh) it 
should have only a finite number of positions or developments 
or combinations, even though it were ofhmitcd total nugmtude. 
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he did not try to nuke clear. He might as well, of course, have 
tned to show that there are no irrational numbers and then have 
proceeded to square the circle But of the mathematical and 
physical issues mvolved he was ignorant 
[ The^ nly step he took to deal tvith a possible theoretic diffi- 
ciucyTrom a scientific pomt of view was very inadequate He 
stated as essential to his argument that m the course of infinite 
tune all possible developments must come into existence and 
indeed must already have done so an infimte number of times 
He repeated the point “ If all possibihties in the arrangement 
and relation of the forms of energy had not already been ex- 
hausted, the infinity would not yet have elapsed But as the 
latter must he the case, there is no longer any new possibihty 
and everything must already have existed innumerable times 
But Nietzsche also saw that an equal distribution of forces or 
forms of energy — a state of equilibrium — is one of the possi- 
bilities, and that if it had come into being, all development 
would have stopped — an mfimtely long ome ago To avoid 
this difficulty he asserted that either in some obscure way a state 
of cquihbnum is not one of the possibihues, or the elmges of 
energy muse have reached a repeating pomt without passmg 
through this position Further he did not go~^ 

Indeed to avoid troublesome considerations which might 
arise from analysis of space and matter and the combinations 
possible of them, he boldly removed them from the scene 
*‘ Space like matter **, he declared without argument, “ is a 
_subiectivcfbrm, time no^ _Spa^ arises only through the postulate 
of empty sp^e_ It_dqes not exist All is energy ’ 

” Although Nietzsche placed these quasi-physical arguments at 

the beginning of his short treatise on the subject, it is difficult 

to behove t^t dicy were the ground of his belief, or indeed 

anything but an after thought The essence of the doctrine for 
him hes m its consequences Let us look bnefly at these 

In the first place, the doctrme effectively removed purpose 
from the world, and the conceptiod. of an end of thmgs If the 
• Jfni p 174 
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world had a goal, that goal would already have been reached 
an infinite number of times and the process would have stopped 
long ago 

Secondly, in thus removmg God and judgment from the 
world, Nietzsche obtains m some degree a rehgious substitute — 
immortahty m a new form Everything recurs I and my life 
therefore recur •— endlessly At first this may seem rather a 
pale satisfaction, and the joy, if any, oflookmg forward to one’s 
rebirth may be dimmed by the reflection that it is very fiir off, 
everythmg else that can happen m the umverse must first take 
place — and that will take a long time To this Nietzsche rephes 
" Do not deceive yourselves ”, he says “ Between the last 
moment of consaousness and the first appearance of the new 
life there hes ‘no time*, — it goes past like a hghtning flash, 
although human beings measure it m bilhons of >cars, and may 
not be able to measure it at alL Timelessness and succession are 
consistent with one another, as soon as the intellect is away*’* 

Schopenhauer, but us gist seems plain For effective purposes, 
so fer as the individual is concerned death is at once followed by 
birth or perhaps by gestation , immediately after death the 
mdividual begins to sor again in his mother’s womb For him 
there is no gap, and the repetitions of his life are contmuous with 
one another 

Thirdly, this form of immortahty mvests life for Nietzsche 
wudi tremendous quahty, and provides him wath a moral law 
'Ihcre is nothing trivial, there arc no unimportant actions, for 
evcry'thing that the individual docs will be done again and again 
for escr and ever , it is etcmaL Thus there arises a new momc 
for life, a new pnnaple and sanenon m morals hr c that 

you must wnsh to live again, that is the task — you will have to 
do so m any Let him strive to whom stnving gives the 
highest fcelmg , let him rest to whom rest gives the highest 
feeling Let Inm obey to whom order, following, obedience 
gisc the highest feeling Only, let him become aware of what 
* Wotki, voL 31 , p 1S5 C 
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It u that givg s him the highest feeling and shun no means It is 
for etermty.’f 


T jus i^Nie t2sche*s substitute for Kant*s early formula for, 
the moral ly 'TicTas if by y our will the maigm of your act 
were ab out to be made a universal law of nature,! ^ Moral 
""action, for Kant, is such that its motives can be adopted by all 
rational beings, fitting the individual to take his place m an ideal 
kingdom of ends, a community of free men Nietzsche rejects 
dus conception He lacks Kaait's conception of the umversal 


nature of reason with the ideal commumty to which it leads, 
and he replaces it by a set of separate commumnes, each supposed 
to be real and not merely ideal, and each consistmg of one 
individual repeated an infimtc number of times 


Thus there is a fundamental difference between the two 


views For Kant reason is the same in pnnaplc in all men, and 
the moral good is a common good For Nietzsche, on the other 
hand, men are all different , each has to find what gives him 
die “ highest feeling ”, and after discovering it he has to pursue 
It resolutely, " shunning ” no means What is meant by this 
“highest feeling" Nietzsche does not pause to explain, nor 
docs he consider whether there ate any limits beyond which the 
individual may not go in pursuit of it 

In lus rapture Nietzsch e did not consider these points He 
had f ound s omething to replace bo th rehgion_a nd_inorahty as 
he hadhitherto knoivn t hem, somethi ng. _which_avoidetL.the- 
'tyranny ot'a tjod, the feai^f an external jud gment , the^emands_ 
ot 'm irksofn^moraT'law, and whicH cast aside all forms of 
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therefore as having value through and through, and in every 
situation ask Is my action such that I can will to do it again for 
ever and ever^ 

Such IS theaoctnne of the eternal recurrence, the view which, 
when It burst upon him, seemed to Nietzsche to alter all the 
colours of the world and to change the course of history 

Of course Nietzsche could not remam indefinitely in the 
state of ecstasy m which fiiese thoughts developed He continued 
to seclude himself in Sils-Maria, but he began to write again in 
qmeter mood and on more ordinary things, retaining his vision, 
but keeping it apart and refraining fiom giving it any further 
immediate expression In this mood he planned to write two 
books one, a contmuation of The Datvn of Day, perhaps more 
positive in outlook and mood but essentially of the same character 
— epigrammatic, caustic and worldly wise , another, a tnumphal 
poem in which all the glory and beauty of his thought would be 
expressed in the most sublime and sacred form The plan was 
earned out, and the two books were "pie Joyful Wisdom and 
Thus Spake ZaratUustra Ihe former of these ws written in 
Genoa during the winter months of iSSi-z, the latter not until 
1883 It will be considered later 

The three books. Human all loo Human, The Datim of Day and 
The Joyful Wisdom form a senes and have much m common 
They are aphoristic m style, holding no topic for long, and leaping 
from one pomt of view to another without notice Even within 
paragraphs transitions are apt to take pbee at tunes by the mere 
association ofideas without defimte inner connection Moreover, 
they arc all anti-raetaphysical, sceptical of ulmnatc knowledge 
and ultmiate standards, and arc professedly naturalistic m their 
outlook. In this respect there is htdc difference between them 
In eachoCthccOv tOQ^thc relatrvicy oChuman practice and bchefi 
IS associated \vith a psychological pomt of view, which seeks 
the orjgm of ‘ good ” m “ evil ”, of ” truth ” m ” filschood ”, 
and m general of the higher m the lower, dchghtmg to detect 
traces of the loiscr penistmg m the higher Agam, the fierce 
unsatisfied demand for freedom sounds through them all and 
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leads to an attack — amounting almost to fiiry in Tlie Daivn of 
Hay — on the control of the individual by soaety and the 
imposition of moral standards tm him But, as Nietzsche •well 
knew, a merely formal freedom, a separation from all bonds, 
leads to powerlessness, and to an infenonty the sense of which 
may cause as great torment as slavery itself And so throughout, 
but particularly in the two later books, Nietzsche tends to think 
m terms of power and to regard the fimdamenta) motive of life, 
corporate as well as mdividual, as a desire for power and an 
attempt to exercise it over others The idea is not worked out 
systematically, but it is a persistent undercurrent, frequently 
coming to the surface The topic, however, will occupy us 
more fully m the sequel, and a general discussion of it may be 
postponed for the present 

The mam interest of the two books with which wc are 
chiefly concerned at present, TJie Dam of Day and The Joyful 
Wudom, lies in their personal, autobiographical, character, and the 
hfc-porttait which Nietzsche draws of himself almost in every 
paragraph, half wittmgly, half unwittingly 

Early in the former book diere is a cunous excursus on 
madness The pressure which soaety exercises on the individual 
dirough custom is ovcrwhelmmg , how can it be resisted ^ 
Only by the successful assumption of great prestige, and this 
has often been conferred by madness The great innovator, if 
not actually mad, may have been dnven at times to pretend to 
be mad in order to acquire the power he needs But dus is not 
all The fervour of madness and of inspiration is not merely a 
device to overawe others, it is also a means to overcome one’s 
own doubt “ Who dares to cast a glance into the wilderness of 
the most bitter and overflowing distress of the soul, m which 
apparently the most fruitful men of all ages have languished, and 
to hear the sig'h of the 'longing and lonely ones ^ ’ O'h give then 
madness jc Heavenly Ones > Madness, that I at length may 
believe m myself Give dcimunu and convulsions, sudden hghts 
and darknesses, temfy me with frost and fire, such as no mortal 
has yet felt, with deafening noise and moving shapes around me. 
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let me weep and moan and crawl like a beast if only I may 
find 6ith in myself • Doubt consumes me, I have slam the law, 
the law aShghts me, as a corpse a livmg being , if I am no more 
than the law, then am I the most vile of all ’ 

Is this qmtc impersonal ^ It was not long afterwards that 
rapture came upon Nietzsche at Sils-Mana 

Another persistent theme is one’s relation to one’s neighbour 
Who IS my neighbour ^ The answer which Nietzsche gives m 
efiect IS I do not know We cannot get into real contact with 
odiexs , we can percave only their outer shapes, their boimdancs, 
and the effects they produce on us In imagination we give 
them an mward nature by analogy with our own, but we arc 
mistaken We hve m a world of phantoms — “a world that 
IS hack Co draac, upside dawn, empcy ssxd dramed to he /tiU 
and straightforward ” » This, too, is more than a theoretic doubt 
on Nietzsche’s pare — it is the bitter cry of a man resentfully 
aware of bis nud-adaptaaon to the social world around him 
In this connection the most ficquent personal reference is to 
Wagner, who, although unnamed, is the real subject of many 
paragraphs Nietzsche’s ambivalent atutude to him is very plain, 
the attitude of dependence and love mingled with a contrasting 
resentment, nsmg somcomes to a high pitch. 

Morcover, m both books Nietzsche’s attack on the domination 
of the mdividual by soaety and his rejection of customary moral- 
ity as intrinsically degradmg, has a personal basis Theoretically 
his position ought to be a neutral one, and he expressed it clearly 
enough m an unpublished note The dnving forces or ends of 
life arc neither good nor bad “ I consider good ”, he says, 

*’ that which serves an end, but the ‘ good end ’ is nonsense 
For the question always is, ‘ good for what ^ ’ Good is a term 
only for a means The * good end ’ is a good means to an end 
But Nietzsche cannot abide by this, and he asenbes value to ends 
m a twofold manner He tends to treat soaety and its well- 
being as m some undefined way a good, and also the sclf-mam- 
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tenance of the mdividual as anodier good But he also contends 
that by means of customary morality society suppresses the 
individual, and so he is led to eulogise asoaal action, apparently 
even anti-soaal action, as itsdf a hidden good, a defence of 
freedom And he reconciles this with the good of society by 
declaring roundly that those who do not conform to the social 
demands are in the long run of more value to society than those 
who do th p-CTiminal. constitut ejhe- 

strong vital element on w hich society ul amatelY,depends 
“ Why the cnnuh3*?'^he answer would seem to be connected 
m part with a sense of guile which Nietzsche found it hard to 
shake off He lud thought he could lay down his old behefi 
easily when their mtellcctual hold was broken , but he could 
not do so , he felt guilty And so he classed himself with the 
criminal, and prayed to be delivered, not from sin, but from tbe 
y^nse ofi^ulrr. ~ — — ^ ^ — - 

In TJie Joyful Wisdom the general line of argument is not 
more connected chan that in the previous writings, but the tone 
on the whole is calmer, and the cntiasm, though soil keen, is 
less bitter Nietzsche’s confidence was steadily nsmg, and the 
vision had not faded From Genoa he wrote to his sister in 
November when The Joyful Wisdom was m process “ As in 
the Engadine I wander over the heights m exultation with a 
glance into the future such as no one before me bas yet dared to 
give . . Behevc me, m me there is now the summit of all the 
moral reflection and toil m Europe, and also of much else The 
tunc will perhaps come when even the eagles will have to look 
up at me in awe, as m the picture of St John, which we hked so 
mudi as children ” 

Then he adds something not without importance “ And 
often something good comes to me from without The day 
before yesterday I beard an opera. Carmen, by a Frenchman 
Bizet and was thrilled So strong, so passionate, so charming, 
and so southern ” He has more to say of this opera later 

In January die fourth book of T7»e Joyful Wisdom — die 
last m the first ediuon — was completed, and Nietzsche’s chccr- 
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fulness expressed itself at the bcgmnmg of the book in a New 
Year’s resolution — an expression of confidence which has dw 
thought of the eternal recurrence as its background “ I want 
_CTer to be learning to see the necessary in things as the beautiful 
S ^iinor ja tf from~?Rrty~Oir‘!et that be my lov^ I wiE not wage 
war against the upy I will not accuse, I will not even accuse 
the accusers Let looking away be my only denying And m 
general I will at all times be only an affirmer ” 

This of coune is only a mood, the mood of a paragraph, but 
It reveals the greater determination with whic hjie was prepared 
t o find value m life, and mdeed to gi ve value to xt. 

In the penultimate paragtapi of the book Nietzsche hints 
t the doctrine of the eternal recurrence If you knew that 
your life were to be repeated agam and again, he asks, for ever 
and ever, m all its detail, great and small, would you be crushed 
by the thought, or would you be so uplifted that you would 
“ long for nothing more than for this last eternal sanction and 
seal ” 5 

The question is put, but no answer is given In the final 
paragraph, Zarathustra appears, the figure which Nietzsche 
designed to be that of the great aiSrmer Zarathustra, here 
Nietzsche hims elf, is weary of his sohtary wisdom He is like 
the bee that has gathered too much honey He will leave his 
sohtude and go dowm among men I need hands which are 
outstretched,’ he cncs “ I would &in bestow and distnbutc, 
untfi die wTsc among men once more become glad of their 
folly and the poor of their nehes ” 

To give, Nietzsche hunsdf proclaims, is to acquire power 
over those to whom the gifts arc given. Was it mere fiiUncss 
of heart and ripeness of mmd that brought 2Jarathustra down 
from his mountain cave to make a gift of his wisdom to men ? 
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Except for a short visit to Monaco with Paul R&, Nietzsche 
spent the wmter 1881-2 m Genoa, then, in accordance ivith one 
of the whims which often governed his movements, he set out 
for Sicily, arrivmg m a sea-sick condition at Messina towards the 
end of March Recovering ftom the voyage, he amused himself 
for a httle by wnting verses, and became so enamoured of the 
place, mcludmg its climate and the dieapncss of his lodgings, that 
he deaded to stay for the whole summer But he had forgotten 
thos^«^ It began to blow in April, and while he suffered from 
Its dSebmforts letters amved ftom Miss von Meysenbug and 
Paul R^e, urgmg him to come to Rome They had discovered 
a disciple for him, a young woman, who, they said, seemed bom 
foe his philosophy “ Just at the moment ”, Nietzsche wrote to 
his sister from Rome, “ when Cast was very greatly occupied 
with his own affairs, and on that account was no longer prepared 
to help me to the same extent as bclbrc, the mvitation seemed 
to me very important So I came here ”* The yoimg disciple 
was Lou Salome, a senous-minded girl between twenty and 
twenty-one years of age, who, having come with her mother to 
Italy from Russia, had made the acquaintance of Paul Rce R& 
told her of Nietzsche, and Miss von Meysenbug lent her his 
books, with the result that she became anxious to meet him 
She was introduced to him m the great cathedral of St Peter 
at Rome, and the acquaintance quickly npened 

Nietzsche’s first account of her lacked endiusiasm “ So 
far ”, he told his sister, ” I sec otdy due she has a good head and 
has learned a great deal from Dr Rce But to form a correct 
judgment 1 must study her without R^c He is constantly 
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prompting, so that I have not yet been able to discover her own 
thoughts Could you not come to Switzerland and invite the 
young lady ’ Malwida has suggested this . For the rest she 
IS twenty-four years old, plam ( ) , but like all plam girls 

she has cultivated her mmd m order to become attractive ” But 
m a postsenpt he adds ** Li the interval Malwida has told me 
that the young girl had confided m her ‘ from earhest youth 
she has stnven after knowledge and made every sacrifice for it ’ 
This has quite shaken me Malwida had tears m her eyes when 
she told me this, and she beheves Miss Salome is very closely 
akm to me m mmd” Nictzsdie soon felt the >oung girl’s 
charm, and her sympathetic, eager mterest conquered him 
completely Her description of him as he was at this tune 
deserves notice “ Lonelmess,” she says, ” that was the first 
strong impression arrested by Nietzsche’s appearance To die 
casual observer it presented nothing striking , the man of ex- 
ceedingly precise marmer of dress, with the quiet ieatures and 
smooth back-brushed hair, could easily be overlooked The fine 
highly expressive lines of his mouth were almost completely 
hidden by a large down-combed moustache , he had a soft 
laugh, a quiet wa) of spcakmg, and a careful pensive manner of 
walking m which he bent his shoulders a httle , it was difficult 
to imagin e this figure among a crowd of men — it bore the 
impnnt of sohtanness Incomparably nobly formed, so that 
the eye was mvoluntanly attracted to them, were Nietzsche’s 
hands which he himself bcheved betrayed his mind He 
attributed a similar significance to his unusually small and finely 
modelled cars, concemmg whidi he said, they arc the ‘ true cars 
for what is unheard of’ 

His eyes too were truly reveahng Although half blind, they 
had none of the peering quahty, of the blinking, mvoluntary 
forward pressing of many short-sighted people , they looked 
rather like guardians and preservers of a treasure, of a dumb 
secret, which no unauthorised gaze should be allowed to reach 
When he did let his real self come out m the course of a 
sttmulanng conversation /Ac-3-re/e, then m his c)cs a deeply 
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moving gleam ould come and go , — but if he were m a darker 
mood, then lonchnws spoke out of them m a gloomy and almost 
threatening way ” 

“ Nietzsche’s manners ”, she goes on to record, “ also made 
the same impression of something hidden and repressed In 
ordinary hfe he showed great pohtcncss and an almost womanly 
gentleness, a constant benevolent even temper — he took pleasure 
m refined forms of social mtcrcourse and laid weight on them 
But m this ”, she remarks with discernment, ” dicre always lay 
a pleasure in masqueradmg ~a cloak and a mask for an almost 
never uncovered inner hfe I remember that when I first spoke 
to Nietzsche — it was a spring day m St Peter’s Church at 
Rome — durmg the first minutes the dchberatc precision in him 
struck and deceived me But not for long did it deceive re- 
garding dns lonely one, who soil wore hi$ mask all too clumsily, 
like some one, that, coming from the desert and the mountains, 
puts on the guise of a man of die world ” > 

A few ^ys after the first meeting, Loo with her mother, 
and accompanied also by Rie and Nietzsche, left Rome for 
Lucerne Lucerne, of course, was a place of haunting memories 
for Nietzsche, filled with ghosts of his early enthusiasms, of 
Wagner and Cosima m the old unclouded days so he took the 
sympathetic girl with him to Tnbschcn There, as on the day 
of hu first visit, he stopped short at die outer poplar hedge of the 
house There was no one now to mvite him m, but beside him 
was the listening companion , and to her he began to speak of 
the days gone and of die great joyous life that had vanished with 
Wagner Sitting by the shore of the lake, Nietzsche turned his 
face momentarily away from the girl and wept 

Then he told her of his own life, of his childhood, of his 
father, and of the mystery and awe with which his father’s 
memory was still invested He spoke of his early years, of his 
first doubts, of the horror of his first scepticism and of the 
compensation which Schopenhauer and Wagner had yielded him 
for the loss of his filth Fmally he said ” My adventures began 
‘ Lou Andreas-Salomtf FneJn^ Nktzxhe m semen IVerken, p i8 f 
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m this manner They arc not ended Where ^vllI they lead 
me ^ Whither shall I adventure again ^ Should I not come back 
to the faith, to some new behef ^ In any case a return to the past 
is more likely diaa immobihty ”* 

Moved by her presence m these memory-hallowed scenes 
of his early happmess, NietTscbe swiftly admitted the young girl 
to an intimacy which, for long, he had conceded to no other, 
and associated her m his thought with the deepest and most 
movmg thmgs m his hfe The natural result followed After 
giving her his thoughts, he gave her his heart also as fer as m 
him lay, he fell m love with her 

But Nietzsche, the hermit of the desert, the man who m the 
midst of his fellows hid himself from them by masks and guises 
and by the formahties of precise well-bred behaviour, was once 
again, as m his previous shghtcr love affair, unable to plead his 
cause by word of mouth. He confessed his secret — to R6e, and 
asked to approach Lou for him Meanwhile, as m the 
previous case, he ffed to Basle, where for a few days he displayed 
his enthusiasm and inner exatemenc to tbe Overbecks 

Lou, however, accompamed her romantic interest with a cool 
judgment, and her absorpaon m the dreams of a philosopher's 
soul was not confused by her with love for him as a husband 
Nietzsche was a dchghtflil enigma, and it was entrancmg to be 
admitted mto the hidden recesses of his mind , but on the whole 
for daily use he was not so good a companion as R6c Therefore 
she gendy refused him, also by proxy, m the traditional fashion, 
promising unshaken friendship, not however so much m the 
likeness of a sister as of a learner and even disciple. 

On receipt of this news Nictzsdie returned to Lucerne, and 
put his fortune to the test again- But Lou was firm, and with 
the promised friendship and mtcllectual mterest Nietzsche was 
forc^ to be content 

In July there was to be a pcrfonnancc of Parsifal at Bayreuth, 
and many of Nietzsche’s friends, mcluding Lou and his surer 
Ehzabeth wuhed to be present. Nietzsche would not go there 
• Fneiruh SietssAe m setwn K erim p so 
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He went instead to Tautenburg, a qaiet village in a wooded valley 
running down to tbe Saalc not far from Jena, and he induced 
Lou to come there with Ehzahedi after the festival was over 
Meanwhile Lou had -written a poem embodymg some of 
Nietzsche’s doctrine, entitling it ** To Pam ” Peter Cast mistook 
It for one of Nietzsche’s own, and Nietzsche was dehghted 
“This poem”, he wrote to Cast from Tautenburg, while he 
■was waiting for his disaple, “ is by my friend Lou, of whom you 
have not yet heard Lou is the daughter of a Russian General, 
and is twenty years old she is as clear-sighted as an eagle and 
brave as a Uon and yet a very maidenly child, who perhaps wiU 
not hve long I owe her to Miss von Meysenbug and R^e At 
present she is on a visit to the R&s, after Bayreuth she is coming 
here to Tautenburg, and m the autumn we are gomg together to 
Vienna In the most remarkable way she is exactly prepared for 
my thought and manner of thi nking 

Dear friend, you will undoubtedly do us both honour of 
keeping our relationship free from the thought of a love-affair 
We are fnenis and I sh^ hold dus maiden and this trust in me 
sacred ”* 

The reference to Vienna m this passage requires some com- 
ment Nietzsche had completed the last of his aphonsuc books, 
The Joyful Wisdom, and he was both proud of it and dissatisfied 
With his achievement Ftom Tautenburg he sent a letter to 
Rohde, telling him that the book -would be out shortly “ At 
most ”, he said, " you -will have still four weeks of peace before 
It comes A more midgatmg circumstance is that it will be the 
last for a long scries of years — for in the autumn I am going to 
the Umversity of Vienna to begm my student years anew, after 
the old ones have some-what miscamcd for me through a one- 
sided occupation with philology Now I have a place of study 
of my on< 32 , and behind jt a secret aim to which my diirAer h& 
is consecrated It is difficult for me to hvc unless I do so m the 
grandest style, in confidence be Jt said, my old comrade > With- 
out an aim which I did not take [«c] as inexpressibly important, 

> ijdijuly i88s 
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I would not have maintained mysdf aloft in the light and above 
the black waters ’ This is really my only excuse for the kind of 
hterature I have produced smce 1876 it is my reape and my 
self-concocted medione against disgust with life What years, 
what weary p ains • What disturbances, upheavals, isolations ^ 
Who has endured as much as I ^ Ccrtainlynot Leopardi ’ And 
when I now stand aboue tt all with the joy of a conqueror and 
laden with weighty new plans ■ — and as I know myself with the 
prospect of new heavier and soil more mtimatc sufienngs and 
tragedies, end unth the courage for it • no one has the right to be 
offended with me about it if I think well of my medicme Miitt 
tpst scrips: — that is how it stands ” * 

Nietzsche was going to give up wntmg for the time bemg 
He mtended to study, to mature Im thought, and to put it forth 
only when it was complete The detads of the future were 
vague, but provisionally it was to begm at Vienna — and Lou 
was m It It IS not easy to enter fully mto kis mmd at this moment, 
but one thing is clear he was making a ftesh start. The old 
ties were largely broken The Overbecks, the Seydhtzs, Gers- 
dorff, Miss von Meysenbug and Nietzsche’s sister were gathered 
at Bayreuth round Wagner, while Nietzsche skulked m his tent 
in the woods The friendship with Rohde was withermg mto 
decay, and with this loss there had already gone all the buoyant 
years of youth, with their fiery arrogance, their enthusiasms and 
their dreams of «5tasy Dionysus too had gone, and the would- 
be Bacchanalian had turned mto a middle-aged pam-ndden 
man- But, Nietzsche must have assured himself, he svas con- 
valescent a new hght had broken m on his mind, new visions 
shone before it, lund and terrifying, yet bright and glowmg — - 
the eternal recurrence and 21 arachustra. He must begm agam with 
another companion, a new and sweeter Rohde — as sharp- 
sighted as an eagle, as strong as a lion, and as dehcatc and gentTe 
as a ^ oung maiden Lou S was to replace all that had been 
lost, and on her he rested his hope for the future 

The performance of Parsifal took place on 37th July, and as 
* JSAJviy iSSz. 
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the time for the performance drew near, Nietzsche looked with 
anxious c)cs towards his rival He professed to be satisfied m 
his isolation " I am well content that I cannot go ”, he wrote to 
Lou Salome ” And nevertheless, if I could be at your side, m 
good humour to talk , if I could say this and that m your ear, 
I could dien endure the music of Parsifal (otherwise I could 
not)”« But jealousy peered difough tlic mask "On Sunday”, 
he wrote to Peter Cast two days before the festival, " I was at 
Naumburg to prepare my sister a httlc for Parsifal I got on 
strangely enough I ended by saying * My dear sister, as a boy 
I composed the whole of this kind of music when I composed my 
Oratorio ‘ — and now I have hauled the old papers out agam, 
and after a long mterval, played them through agam die tdenltiy 
of mood and expresston was unbdicvablc * Indeed, some passages, 
‘S ' the Death of the Kmgs seemed to us both more arresting 
than anything we had got out of Parsifal I confess with red 
terror I have become aware once more how closely I am really 
related to "Wagner”* But although Wagner was only now 
reaching what Nietzsche had passed m his 'teens, he was neverthe- 
less achievmg success " Phe old magician ”, Nietzsche tells 
Cast a few days later, " has agam had a huge success, with sobs 
from old men, etc ” Then follows a remark, hmtmg at the real 
feehng bchmd the protestation " Cosima, who snll has always 
a true mchnation towards me has mvjted Lou and my sister 
pnvatissme — more I do not know ”* But nothmg came of it, 
no gesture ftom Wotan to Siegfried, or from the old magician to 
Zaradiustra 

At the begmmng of August Lou Salome and Elizabeth 
arrived at Tautenhurg, and Nietzsche began at once to mstruct 
Lou m the better and greater gospel It too was a gospel of 
suffermg that Lou understood Had she not written a poem 
on It ? But she may well have felt diat the emphasis Nietzsche 
laid on the suffering was too prolonged and mtense A fine 
sentiment, a gesture, is one thing, a philosophy for hfe is another, 

» FneJrtch Nietzsche in setnen Werken p 8o 
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and the evidence which the poem afforded of the life philosophy 
of a girl of twenty should not have been given the excessive 
weight which Nietzsche seems to have attached to it “ Odds 
Life,” says the poet, “ must one swear to the truth of a song ^ ” 
But Nietzsche took everythmg senously, and he poured out 
all the thoughts m his heart to her m a way he had not done m 
the time of his manhood to anyone else “ He confided them to 
me ”, Lou wrote, ” as though they were a mystery unspeakably 
hard to tell he spoke of them in a low voice, with every appear- 
ance of the most profound horror And truly ”, she added, 
" life had been for him such bitter suffenng that he suffered from 
the eternal recurrence as from an atrocious cruelty Intellectually 
Lou understood him, and she could enter mto his feeling but 
m the depths of her soul she did not finally agree with him 
Infinitely more resilient by nature than Nietzsche, she did not go 
down mto the abyss with her whole being , and with all her 
respect and hkmg for btm, she desired at times some rehef To 
enter the cold and gloomy forest m the dark of night u piquant 
and enchantmg — if there u warm, hghted, cheerful human 
habitation to return to, before the frost gets mto one’s bones 
To hve m it for ever is another matter For Lou Nietzsche was 
an experience rather than a final philosophy of hfc 

Nevertheless she was impressed, and she did him the honour 
of disagreemg widi him and putting her own pomt of view 
On 20th August Nietzsche wrote to Peter Cast * Lou is staymg 
another week with me She is the most mtclhgcnt of all women. 
Every five days we have a small tragedy scene — Everything 
which I have wntten to you about her is nonsense, probably so 
IS wbat I am vmtmg now ” Nietzsche’s head was so turned that 
he did not know where he was Lou was leaving him But he 
was resolved to sec her again, and to realise his drea m s The 
'Vienna project had faded But Nietzsche subsaroted a meeting 
at Mumch for it, and later, one at Leipzig When Lou left 
Tautenburg she gave him another poem ‘ Life Prayer ”, also 
composed m the spirit of his though^ endmg wnth an affirmation 
' FfieJnch I'^xtssdie HI ianm It erhen p ip6 
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of life, cvm m us more severe manifotauon as pain Nietzsche 
was so impressed by it that he sec it to music as a “ Hymn to 
Life ”, and when he heard later that the president of the German 
Musical Association was enthusiasac over the “ heroic music ” 
he had composed for it, he wrote to Lou ” It would be such a 
htde pathway by which we would both reach the future world — 
if other paths are avithheld *’ * 

Meanwhile Elizabeth had been watching the friendship and 
intimacy between her brother and Lou with mounting jealousy 
and anger She was a possessive woman by nature, and of late 
years her brother had been shppmg out of her keepmg Now 
.she saw him captive to a younger, more mtclhgent woman, 
who understood his ideas as she had never done, and who was 
m danger of becomuig a companion to him in a lugher sense than 
she had ever been But she could not admit this frankly, even to 
herself , so she began to suspect evil, to hmt at immotahty, and to 
interpret Nietzsche’s philosophy as if he meant it as a recipe for 
his own daily life She listened to scandal, she treasured up 
reports of idle words, and she wrote to her mother in Naumburg 
that she had seen her brother's philosophy come to life at Tauten- 
burg, and that she was afraid, for he had come to love evil, while 
she loved good After the departure of Lou a breach took place 
between Nietzsche and his sister, and when he left Tautenburg 
for Naumburg at the end of August, she refused to return home 
while he was there She was incarnate oft^ded digmty and 
respectabihty 

Nietzsche was at Naumburg when Ehzabedi’s letter arrived , 
the result was a storm of reproaches, and mutual i recrinunatt^n^;^ 
leading to a breach between Nietzsche and his mother also She 
Was cut to the heart by his friendship with Lou, and m her 
interpretation of it, all her suppressed dishke of Nietzsche’s 
philosophy came to the surfree "When she told him diac he 
Was a disgrace to his father’s grave, he packed his trunks and 
left Naumburg for Leipzig, carrying with him, a wound which 
perhaps never quite healed 
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There, as he told Peter Cast, he was to meet Lou. “ On 
October 2nd Lou is coming here a few weeks later we depart — 
for Pans, and we shall stay there, perhaps for many jears — my 
proposaL” * Butas m his other proposals, Nietzsche had reckoned 
widiout the lady, who, althou gh she was prepared to give him 
her fiiendship, was not prepared to give Jurd her life Moreover, 
Ree came to Leipag also NietzsBie became touchy, and at 
tunes was apt to stand on his digmty His sister’s cnttasms were 
troubhng his mind, and the stones die earned and the insinuations 
she made were not without efi^ He became suspiaous and 
unhappy He did not surrender, however, without a struggle, 
and he laid much of the rcsponsibihty for the strained ntuaaon 
on his sister’s shoulders “ Human creatures like my sister ’ , 
he recorded, “ are bound to be implacable opponents of my 
ways of thought and of my philosophy It is the eternal nature 
of things that this much, at least, should be so ” 

“I have defended myself against Elizabeth for >ears,” be 
complained, “ like some desperate animal, but she will not stop 
tormenting and persecuting me.” He expressed himself to her 
bluntly enough ” I do not like souls of ) our kind, my poor 
sister , least of all do I hkc them when th^ inflate themselves 
morally I know the pettiness of you and your sort • — Iwould 
rather merit your reproaches ” To his mother he wrote “ Aly 
sister madentally 13 a wretched creature — this is the sixth tune 
m two ^cars that she has broken m on my most sacred felmgs, 
feelings such as have hardly ever existed on earth After 
every letter I am indignant at the dirty hbcUous manner in which 
my sister speaks of Miss Salome.”* 

It is important to realise this attitude on Nietzsche’s part. 
Although It came to the surface only at this tunc, m a weaker 
form It was of long standmg, and years after, when rcconahadon 
ftacf taken place, and* fie fiad’ agam sufinutted’ to fiis £fe, ic per- 
sisted beneath the surfice * Must I go on suffering ”, he wrote 
to his sutcr from Nice in the sprmg of 1884, for having become 
reconciled to you ’ I am thoroughly tired of your pretentious 
> l6di Sept. >832 * Ntetzidm Zusanrttfnhnuh p jl f 
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moral clntter , . . And tlm much is certain, that you and no 
one else have endangered my hfe three times in twelve months ” 
When m a later chapter we consider Nietzsche's attitude to 
morality, and his desire to escape to an aristocratic region beyond 
good and evil, it will be well to keep m mmd that for him 
morahty meant primarily domination by Naumburg, by his 
mother, and above all by his sister His violence against it is 
partly the reaction of a boy who had never quite escaped from 
home 

He tned to get away He rejected his sister’s proffered 
guidance and insulted her, and before the end of the year he 
broke off commumcations with his mother also But the charges 
and insmuaaons remained m his mind What stimg him most 
was the allegation that Lou had no real sympathy with his views, 
had rmiumised his worth to others, even to Wagner, and had 
spoken hghtly of him Even the suggestion of such behaviour, 
a suggestion based on ill-natured second-hand gossip, hurt him 
he could not be utterly certain that it was not true He demanded 
to be taken entirely at his own estimate , and it was so easy to 
think that odiers were laughing behind his back at his solemnity. 
He tried to close his mind against his fears, but failed , and when 
Lou complained to him about a gratuitous offensive letter she 
had received from Elizabeth, he rebuffed her, and quarrelled with 
her The stages of the deterioration of his relations with Lou and 
Ree at Lcipz^ arc not clear, but the general effect is certain His 
suspicions of R& showed m his behaviour, and he was only 
partly reassured by Rce’s protestations and explanations Lou 
Was less complacent, and defended herself against attack with 
some vigour Nietzsche took more offence at this, and m his 
final letter to her he insulted her beyond measure Only a draft 
of It remains, but it is sufficient 

“ What kmd of letters are those you are wntmg, Lou ^ 
Vmdictive httle schoolguls write just like that What have I 
to do with these wretched matters ’ Please understand I 
want you to raise yourself before me, not to lower yourself 
How can I then forgive you if I have still to discover again in 
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you the essential thing on account of which forgiveness can he 
granted to you at alL 

I make no reproach against you to-day except that you were 
not honest to me about yours^ at the nght tone In Lucerne 
I gave you my wntmg on Schopenhauer ■ — I told you that my 
fundamental ideas were in it and that I beheved they would be 
yours also You should have read them and said, No (In such 
matters I hate all superfioahty *) It would have spared me 
much • In your mouth such a poem as ‘ To Pam ’ is a profound 
untruth 

Say nothmg, dear Lou, m your favour I have already done 
more on your behalf than you could — both to myself and to 
others People hke you could be endured by other people only 
through a high aim. 

How poor you are m reverence, m gratimde, m piety, in 
courtesy, m adminuon, modesty — not to speak of higher 
thmgs What would you rcplyif I asked you Aieyoubrave’ 
Are you mcapable of treachery ’ 

Do you not realise that when a man like me is m your neigh- 
bourhood, he requires great seIf<onquest 

You have to do with one of the most patient and benevolent 
of men but take good note that against all petty sclf^eckers 
and sensualists I need no other argument than disgust 

I have never yet been deluded about a h uman bemg and 
m you there is that urge towards a holy selfishness which is an 
urge m obedience to the highest By some curse or other you 
have somehow exchanged it for its opposite, the selfishness and 
lust for gam which wants nothing but lif^ Realise that that 
catlike egoism, which no longer loves anything, and that fcchng 
in nothingness, to which you confess (things which one has m 
order to overcome them, m order to o\crcomc oneself) arc just 
what IS most objccaoanble to me m a huznan bemg if 
you give rem to all that is wretched m your nature who wtU 
be able to go about with you • 

You have done harm, you have given pam and not only to me 
but to everyone who has loved me — this sword hangs over them ” 
aptf 
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"When Nietzsche ceased to complain and moralise, he con- 
cluded wtli a supreme insult ** Good-bye I did not read your 
letter to the end, but I read loo much as it was ”* 

It is not wthout interest to note that Nietzsche's sister remarked 
on the “ courtesy ” of this manner of taking farewell 

Nietzsche’s world was agam m rums Lou, Rec, Elizabeth, 
his mother they were all unendurable Full of disappomtment 
and wounded vanity, he fled to Bade, and pouring out incoherent 
gnef to the Overbecks, told them that he had been betrayed 
They tned to persuade him to stay wth them for a few days, 
but he would not do so, and fled to Genoa, from which he soon 
made his way to Rapailo, a few miles along the coast There he 
spent the winter, isolatmg himself in his misery, and cuttmg him- 
self off from his few remaining fhends Sleeplessness too attacked 
him, and he began to dose himself with chloral hydrate as a 
remedy against it The cloud of melancholy hung over him for 
some months , then suddenly, soon after the turn of the year, 
It parted for a tune and the sun blazed through About the 
beguinmg of February the surge of his ideas overcame his m- 
hibmons, and in a state of exated exultation he began to write 
agam — the first pact of Zarathtistra 

This mood, with the sense of inspiration which accompanied 
It, lasted for some ten days , then it left him agam, and he fell 
back into deeper woe than ever His health deteriorated too, 
and he suffered ftom a sharp attack of influenza His sister heard 
of this m April, and when she wrote to him, Nietzsche surrendered 
at discretion " I rejoice from my heart ”, he said, “ that you 
do not wish to wage war against your brother any longer 
Especially when I have reached a point where no one must wage 
war agamst me, if one is wise ’ and my sister It has been my 
heaviest and sickhesc winter except for ten days, which were 
exactly enough for me to do somedung which compensates for 
the whole of my heavy and sick existence At the beginnmg 
ofMay hejomed her m Rome, remaming there until the middle 

• Dtr eiitsame Nietesd e pp 189 fF 
* Z7tli April tSSj 
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of June, and during that period, by her persiitence, she gradually 
re-cscabhshcd her ascendancy over him, bringing him back to her 
estimate of men — and women, and making him assent again 
to her judgments of the world But although her power was 
suffiaent to do this, it was not complete , she could not make 
him happy, nor could she satisfy his mind fis vague and 
almost hopeless yearmng broke forth in the impassioned prose 
“ Night Song ” which he later placed m the second part of 
Zarathustra 

Towards the end of June he parted from his sister, going 
back to Sils-Mana, mto his sohtude and place of inspiration 
There agam the spirit came upon him, and he wrote the second 
part of Zaralhustra But it was not so easy to get free from the 
things of the world The quarzel with Lou Salom^ and R6c was 
not dead , for Elizabeth revived it, and Nietzsche was almost 
helpless against her Apparently some ingmnes were made from 
Russia by some of Miss Salomes relations concerning what 
was happening to her, and Elizabeth improved the occasion by 
writing to Paul R&’s mother, warning her what an undesirable 
character Lou Salom^ was Nietzsche congratulated her on the 
bnlhance of her malice, and hastened to add also that she was 
right m every particular everything she said was the truth, 
the plam uncolourcd truth Nor was this all Under her influence 
Nietzsche wrote a strongly worded account of his new version 
of affairs to a brother of Paul Ree, George by name, whom he 
had met at Leipzig George repbed by a threat of an action, and 
Nietzsche began to think of a duel Nietzsche also wrote to 
Paul Ree, — draftmg the letter nearly a dozen tunes — and 
attacked Lou Salome, interpreting her refusal to Cake him and 
his philosophy at his own undimimshed valuation, as a sign of 
sham el ess egoism and supciiiciality Paul repbed with some 
spirit, and Nietzsche’s reply ended all relations between them 
The letter concluded thus “ I would have great pleasure in 
giving you a lesson m practical morals with a few bullets and 
perhaps I might succeed with good luck m removmg you once 
and for all from occup^ung yoursdf with morals - — for such an 
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occupation, Dr. R^c, dean liands are necessary and not slimy 
fingers * 

After you had wntten this letter [the reply to the aspersions 
on Lou] no doubt remained concemmg your character : and 
we have Miss Salome to thank for bemg the first to raise the veil 
from ths Isis picture. — But for years I took you to be upngbt 
and defended you on this point against everyone I My know- 
ledge of men is m bad shape — there is no doubt : and you have 
every reason to laugh at 

Lest diere should be any lingermg doubt about his views, 
Nietzsche wrote also to Mrs. Salome m August, rciteratmg his 
plamt that Lou had not come up to cxpectanon, and concluding ; 
“ My sister and I — we have every reason to mark m black on 
the calendar of our life the meeting with youi daughter To 
Miss von Meysenbug he put die matter m a more philosophical 
guue, explaining that he had always been too compassionate 
with “ this R^e, a bar and a sneakmg slanderer Pity for people 
like him always leads to mischief and must be kept under. “ One 
ought to carry through one’s ideal of man, one ought to compel 
and overcome one’s fellow men as well as oneself with one’s 
ideal ; and thus produce creatively. For this it is necessary to 
keep one’s pity well under curb, and to treat what goes against 
one’s ideal (e g such rabble as L. and R.) even as enemies ”* 

But Nietzsche was not all happy warrior he liked his 
enemies best at a distance — at least at the far end of his pen. 
Towards the end of July be wrote to his sister “ In the meantime 
I have had a hellish day, as a result of which I was ill for several 
days. I had just finished lunch, when the landlord of my hotel 
told me, ‘ At three o’clock the frnuly of the Rees is coming, 
eight people ’. I cannot describe all that went through my bead 
during the hours that followed I ran to the post, it was streaming 
ram, I booked a seat for myself next mommg, I wanted to get to 
Basle, at last I had to go to bed, and really I shivered at every 
noise m the house I am absolutely not made for enmity. 

At length it turned out diat it was all due to a misunder- 
• Der etnsame Nte(z«he, p ij6 * Ibid p 241 f 
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standing, a similar soundmg name. But ncvcrtWess, as a result 
of this day, I have sent off* my Ictttt to George R&.” 

Nietzsche complained to Overbeck also of his ill equipment 
for the role mto ■which he was being forced “ My relatives and 
I — we arc too difi*erenL The measure which I found necessary 
this WTnter, of not receivmg any more letters from them, cannot 
be kept up (I am not hard enough for it) But every contempt- 
uous word which is ■written against R& or Miss S. makes my 
heart bleed , it seems I am badly made for enmity, (whereas m 
her last letter my sister w’as soli wnnng, I should be m good 
spirits, for It was a hvely jolly war) ’*• 

Nietzsche seems to have swung about in mood almost from 
day to day , for to his sister he sent m jest sue hncs of jtngle 
entitled “ The Merry War ”, m which he stated that 

The lanu fun would conquer 

In lively jolly war 

The poisonous dragons* brood 

adding, 

I wanted too to join m,— 

But that did soul and stoxnich 
And e’en the fight no good 

Soon after this, in October, he "visited Basle, arriving at ihc 
Ovcrbecks’ sick and depressed After rccuperatmg rvith diem, 
he returned to Genoa, from whence he wrote agam to Ovcrbeck 
“ My friend, the pattmg from you plunged me back mto the 
deepest melancholy, and during the whole of the return journey 
I was not free from evil and bbek frclings ; among which "was a 
real hatred of mv sister, who by remaining silent at the -wrong 
tunc and talking at the wrong time has robbed me of the result 
of my best victories over myself: so that m the end I have 
become the victim of a ruthless fechng of revenge, although 
pieosdy my most mward mode of thought has renounced all 
revenge and punishment : — this conflict wTlhm me is bringing 
me Step by step nearer to madness ... Perhaps rcconolunon 
with her [his sister] was the most fatal step in this affair — I 
■ t^ietZSihei Zus^mmerdnuh, p 46 f 
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see now that it made her believe she had a right to her revenge on 
Miss S ” 

In 1884., when the violence of his emouons had decreased, 
he wrote to his mother Whatever objection may be 

made to the girl, and certainly it is odicr dian any my sister 
makes — one thing still remains fixed, that I have found no 
more gifted or thoughtful creature And although wc never 
agreed, anymore than R^e and I did, yet after being half an hour 
together we were happy over die multitude of thmgs we had 
learned And not m vam have I attained my highest achievement 
in these last twelve months ” 

To Overbcck, a quiet but most constant friend, he showed 
his real feelings after the strain and heat had abated And when 
m the spnng of 1S84, weary of solitude, he revived once again 
a project for a hermitage of likc“iwndcd souls among whom he 
might unmask, he thought of R^e and Lou “ Lanzky ”, he told 
Ovcrbeck, ” has already decided to come in I should like to be 
able to persuade Kosehez [Peter Cast] Perhaps even Dr Rde 
and Miss S , with whom I should greatly like to put some things 
right that my sister put wrong I heard rccendy about both , 
and pleasant news 

, Something of Miss S is to appear this spnng — ‘ Con- 
cerning Religious Emotions ’ — I discovered this theme m her, 
and am extraordinarily glad that my Tautenburg efforts are 
beanng ftiut after all ” * 

ft was in the midst of this m spmtual turmoil that Tims Spake 
Zarathustra was written The first part, as we have seen, was put 
together in ten days of excitement at Rapallo, m February 1883, 
and the second m similar fisbion at Sds-Mana m June and July 
At Nice in January 1884 again m a short glowing penod, the 
third part came into bemg, but after that the tension relaxed 
The fourth part, the last written, was put together mote slowly 
and in more dehberatc piecemeal feshion, at Zurich, Mentone 
and Nice, in the autumn and winter of 1884-5 It is this work 
that we have now to consider 

* IbiJ p 47 f 
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Nietzsche realised diat all his books were persona! documents 
and revelations of his own needs In writing about Tlie Jo^ul 
Wisdom to Rohde m July 1882, he hinted at the great idea — viz 
the eternal recurrence, to whidi his life was henceforth to be 
consecrated. For, he said, without some such aim “ I would 
not have maintained myself aloft m the hght and above the 
black waters • This is really my only excuse for the kind of 
hterature I have produced since 1876 it is my rcape and my 
sdfconcocted medicine against disgust with life “What yean, 
what weary pains* What disturbance, upheavals, isolations • 
And when I now stand above it all with the joy of a con- 
queror and laden with weighty netv plans — and, as I know 
myself, with the prospect of new heavier and soil more mtimate 
sufiermgs and tragedies, and mih the eoxnage for it * no one has 
the nghc to be offended wnth me about it if I think •^cU of my 
medicine. Mihi ipsi scripsi *" 

With the winter of 1882 the more intimate suffering did 
come. The spiritual adventure wrth the girl disaplc had ended, 
and, insulted and humiliated by his home, he had for the tune 
bemg broken off relations with it In Rapallo, gathering himself 
together with his misery, his heartache, his poor health and his 
almost utter isolaaon, he communed with himself beside the pools 
and rocks of the shore and on the ascents of the rising ground 
of the promontory behind. Then suddenly in the beginning of 
February 1883 his mood changed. The headaches disappeared, 
his step became hght and Vigorous, the skies cleared, and for some 
ten dayi he felt a physical and mental crulaaon not unlike that 
which had overtaken him a few months previously in Sils-Mana. 

In this state he wTotc the first part of Thus Sptde Zaraikustra 
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This book IS not a philosophic treatise It is not systematic, 

It contains no argument, and attempts no proof It is the out- 
pouring of a soul, voicing, often abruptly, with lavish imagery, I 
Its moods. Its prejudices, its hatreds, its desir es and yearn iflgsr^ 
^letzsche himself was largely conscious of this \ To Karl Hilde- 
brand he wrote from Rome m May 1883 “ Everything uhich 

I have thought, suffered, and hoped is m it and in such a way that 
my life is now about to appear justified ” A month later, when 
the second part was takmg shape, he wrote to Gersdorff “ Do 
not let yourself be deceived by the legendary form of this httle 
book , behind all the simple and unusual words there stands 
my deepest seriousness and my whole philosophy It is a be- 
ginning of the revelation of myself — not more > ” In August 
he told his sister “ Every word of my Zarathustra is mdeed a 
victorious scorn, and mote than scorn, of the ideals of this age , 
and behind almost every word stands a personal experience, a 
self-mastery of die highest order 

But Zarathustra does not depict or express Nietzsche as a 
whole Nietzsche varied m mood and outlook, a variation 
which at times he attributed to the weather To his sister he 
wrote " Under a clouded sky and gathering clouds I am in 
a hteral sense another man, melancholy and very much dis- 
gruntled With myself and occasionally also with others (Zara- 
thustra I and II arc the productions of a bnght and clear sky, and 
so IS the SanctHs Janumus Anyone who judges me by such 
things, judges me a hundred times too frvourably d la Gast ) 

The gloomy side — the sense of weakness, failure, despondency — 
is not wholly absent from Zarathustra, for the remarkable states of 
euphoria, during which parts of the book were wntten, although 
reactions against the despondency and victories over it, arose 
from It, and in their own way refleewd it The mood changed, 
but the facts of hfe remained unaltered 

When the concepnon of Zarathustra was developing in 
Nietzsche’s mind, from 1881 cmwards, there were two leading 
ideas in his thought both of which seemed to him new and of 
» Middle of Aug 1883 
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unparalleled importance Tliese were the Superman and the 
eternal recurrence And, as we have seen, it was the latter 
idea which was associated wndi the ecstasy and transport of 
July i88i m Sils-Mana But m the first part of Zarathustra 
there is no exphat reference to die eternal recurrence The 
idea was not forgotten, hut it was repressed and held back As 
we have seen, some mtellectual doubts regarding it seem to have 
troubled him, and, realising his incompetence m scientific 
matters, he proposed to go to the Umvcrsity of Vienna or to 
Mumch to study anew and find a proof for his behef But 
there w^as more than this — for proof, or the lack of it, vfss no 
final overwhelmmg consideration to Nietzsche He was afiaid 
of his idea — fasemated, yet terrified , and for the tunc being 
the fear tvas dominant Looking back fi'om Rapallo over the 
past few months, even m a state of ecstasy he was not prepared to 
rehve his life unaltered The notion of the eternal recurrence 
was therefore suppressed for the moment, and Zarathustra began 
his message to the people with the words “ I teach you the 
Superman ” 

\Thft.cwo ideas — the eternal recurrence and the Superman — 
although not logically incompauble, correspond to different 
attitudes of inmd, and are distinct and even opposed m their 
emotional tendenaes The former corresponds to the desire to 
find value in life as it actually is, the latter to a desire for something 
beyond the present, something endless, greater and better than 
existing r e^Ji^ ^ 

It IS this second tendency which is uppermost m the first 
book of Zarathustra, and it springs fi-om a disgust with the present 
and from a sense of failure and mucry which in a man of another 
temperament would lead to exphat pessimism The Superman, 
at this stage, is Nietzsche’s medicine against pessimism 

It IS important to realise where the new gospel begins “ I 
teach you foe Superman Man is something that is to be over- 
come ” Nothing IS to be made of man as he is , only a new 
creature, somcthuig beyond nun, the Superman, can have real 
^'a]uc Thu u one of the mam mom cs underlying many of the 
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chaptcn of the book A few references will suffice to make tins 
clear The second chapter, Academe Chairs of Virtue, is an attack 
on the philosophy of hfc which reconciles man with his position 
in hfc and adjusts him to his cn\itonment Such an adjustment 
Nietzsche rejects ivith tlie scornful epithet of “ sleep ”, and the 
philosopher tvho propounds it he labels one who knows how to 
produce sleep ” His wasdom means to wake, in order to 
sleep well ” Unconsaously Nietzsche is strongly attracted by 
the conception “ and truly,” he says, “ if hfc had no sense, 
and I had to choose nonsense, this would be for me too the non- 
sense most worthy of being chosen ” But consaously he will 
not have it He cannot 

Further, he repeats the old criticism of the organised com- 
munity, the state , the new idol he calls it He is qmte definite 
on the point Reversing for the occasion his former condemna- 
tion of custom and the morabey it produces, he acclaims, though 
but faindy, races or peoples in order to contrast them with states 
“ Every people has its otvn tongue of good and evil which its 
neighbour does not understand Its speech it has devised for 
itself in customs and laws But the state tells Les m all tongues 
of good and evil , and whatever it says, it Les — and whatever 
It has. It has stolen ” 

” Everything in it is false \vith stolen teeth docs it bite, the 
savage one Even its bowels arc false ” 

Many, too many, are bom,” he adds ” foe the superfluous 
ones was the state devised ” But by this term, superfluous ones, 
Nietzsche docs not mean m«ely some submerged tenth, or the 
unemployed, or even the proletariat at large he means all those 
who make up the state, and assist its workmg and find success 
within Its boundaries 

“ I call It the state,” he says, ‘ where all arc poison-dnnkers, 
good and bad the state whctc all lose themselves, good and bad , 
the state where the slow self-murder of all — is called * hfe ’ 

Just look at these superfluous ones They steal the works of 
the mventors and the treasures of die wise they call their theft 
culture • — and everything becomes for them sickness and trouble 
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Just look at diese superfluous ones They are always lU, they 
vomit their bile and call it a iKwspaper They devour one 
anoflier and can’t even digest themselves 

Just look at these superfluous ones They acquire wealth 
and become poorer thereby Power they desire and first of all 
the crowbar of power, much money — these mdigcnts ” 

It IS not only the officials of the state that Nietzsche dislikes 
he regards the ordinary man who hves m the state widi abhor- 
rence " Where sohtude ends,” he says, ” there begins the market , 
and where the market begins, there begins also the clamour of 
die great actors and the buzzing of the poison flies ” The great 
actors are Wagner and the like, the poison flies are the bulk of 
the population 

Now, there is no theory m all this Nietzsche is not suggesting 
an alternative arrangement of soaecy by which mankind as a 
whole should be controlled or guided m place of the state He 
IS merely eitpressmg his personal dislike of the ^v3ys of his fellow 
men He does not suggest that the state should be abolished and 
something else put m its place , he is concent to keep away fiom 
ICS chief manifestadons — to hve at Kapallo, near but not m 
Genoa, or at Sils-Maria, where the crowd docs not come at all, 
but to which books, honey, sausages, gloves and stockings may 
be sent at reasonable intervals 

This, hoTsever, is not the whole matter Nietzsche docs 
more than dishkc the crowd , he is not sure of his fiiends The 
old longing for a lasting, mtunatc comradeship appears anew , 
emphasis is laid on the need for a friend, even on the part of a 
hermit. But friends, Nietzsche reflects, arc potential enemies — 
indeed they have turned mto cncnucs — and they are never so 
noble as they should be ” Didst thou ever sec thy friend asleep ? ” 
asks Zarathustra , “•\\ert thou not dumayed that thy fiicnd 
Usioked lake. daaA ’ Qh, tety frvsvl, wm is that must he 

overcome ” 

This pessimistic conception of humanity — “man is some- 
thing that must be overcome” — is the background against which 
the picture of Zarathustra is pamted, 
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One Imc of escape from the fundamental pessimism of such 
a doctrme is m the direction ofa religious or metaphysical theory 
that looks to a world beyond for compensation Nietzsdic 
rejects sucli a solution There is no odicr world, no beyond 
nodung but the world of space and omc In a remarkable passage 
he criticises the view of life which dominated him when he 
wrote Tlie Birth of Tragedy — the Dionysun conception by 
means of which he tried to avoid the pessimism of Schopenhauer. 

“The work of a suffering and tortured god did the world 
then seem to me . The creator wished to look away from 
himself so he created the world 

Intoxicated joy is it for the sufferer to look atvay from his 
suffenng and to lose himself Intoxicated joy and a losmg of 
oneself did the world once seem to me 

This world, the eternally imperfect, the image of an eternal 
cont^dicpon and an imperfect image — an intoxicated jo y of 
itt imperfect creator, thus t he world once seem ed to 

But, he goes on, ” this god •whoml created was the work and 
madness of man, like all gods Man he was, and only a poor 
fragment of man and ego out of my own ashes and glow it 
came to me, this ghost, and venly, it did not come to me from 
beyond ” 

Dionysus, thus, is the figment of the imagmaoon of one 
overcome by suffeimg and a sense of impotence He comes, 
says Nietzsche, from “ weanness which would reach the ultimate 
with one leap, with a death leap ” 

All the gods, and all other worlds beyond this present one, 
are equally human delusions, and yet m the Dionysun rehgion 
diere was somethmg, Nietzsche thought, which he would still 
keep — “ die short madness of happiness, which only the greatest 
sufferer experiences ” Thus it is that Nietzsche begins to preach 
a Dionysian religion — without Dionysus 

We have already seen that in the eternal recurrence Nietzsche 
found his own pecuhar form of die rebgious consolation of 
immortahty But at the period which we are now considermg 
that conception was repugnant to him , he therefore turned to 
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another aspect of religious consolation and developed a substitute 
for Heaven and God 

Heaven, of course, can only come on earth, and there is no 
real God The future therefore is called in to replace the world 
beyond, and if there is no God, there must be a denu-god, a hero, 
a Superman 

In accordance with this p oint of^ ew Nietzsche attacks 
fiercely all those who preach ( aone gatioi^ and decry the world 
and the flesh Bodily exutcnce is iBFmtimatc reahty — so far 
as there is an ultimate reahty at all — the mind is but its instrument 
and took Nietzsche’s philosophical doctrine here is drawn 
from Schopenhauer, but he changes Schopenhauer’s conclusion, 
approvmg and finding good where Schopenhauer found cviL 
Those who despise the body fail utterly to realise the nature of 
life and Nietzsche utters his final conclusion of them “ Ye are 
no bridge for me to the Supennan ” For him they are naturally 
classed among the superfiuous 

“ Hiese are the frightful ones, who carry a beast of prey 
around t^ndun them, and have no choice except lust or selA 
laceratiotL And even their lusts are selfi-lacerations too 

They have not ) ce become men, these fiightful ones may 
they preach abstmence from life and pass av’a^ themselves ^ ” 

Life IS to be affir med then, not denied. Or at least if it is 
to be demed in the form of the existent human speaes, it is to be 
rea£Srmed m an improved form m the Superman But no 
solution of the problem of existence is to be found merely by 
transfeirmg the venue from man to the Superman The precise 
characteristics of the Supennan which distmguish him from man 
as such have to he indicated, if any idea of the good life — if 
such there be — is to be grasped and in the end these character- 
isncs must be drawn from man Vtimvir The Superman thus, 
like DvanyviS. u a. from, ordinary humanity^ 

not indeed mto an eternal heaven, but mto a world to come 
It is thus man himsclf who has to be made Dionysun and 
the ascription of success only to the Superman is ultimately 
httle more than an acknowledgment that the conception at 
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present bcks reality The problem, thus, with which Nietzsche 
was faced and which he is impUatly seeking to answer throughout 
Zarathuscta, is How does man enjoy the Dionysian attitude 
in a world where there is no Dionysus ^ 

In the first part of Zaratlmtra the answer given to this question 
IS very shght. Nietzsche realises the difficulty of his problem 
His own efforts, his confident preachmg of freedom, have not 
been successful “ As yet ’*» Zarathustra tells his disaple, “ thou 
art not free , thou still seekest freedom ” Nor, in fret, was Zara- 
thustra himself in much better case Nietzsche’s doctrmc at this 
point becomes uncertain On the one hand, he teaches m accord- 
ance with the view he had put forward previously, that all good 
is relative , the good and the virtue of the individual are therefore 
peculiar to him, and his highest good is to follow them " My 
brother,” he says, *' when thou hast a virtue, it is thy virtue, 
thou hast It m common with no one ” ” Speak thus,” he advises, 
” stammering ’ it is iny good, which I love, thus doth it please 
me wholly, thus alone do I will the good ’ ” Moreover, this 
good comes ultimately from mstmet, from the passions which 
file body sets up m the soul “ Once thou hadst passions and 
calledst them evil But now hast thou only thy virtues they 
grew out of thy passions ” How did this transformation take 
place ’ “ Thou hast laid thy highest aim m the heart of these 
passions then they became thy virtues and joys And though 
thou wast of the race of the hot tempered or the voluptuous, 
or of the fanatical or the vmdicnve, at the end all thy passions 
turned to virtues and thy devils to angels ” 

Zarathustra’s exposition lacks clarity he maintains that 
passions become virtues when one’s highest aim is laid on them 
and that one’s virtue is mdividual and meffrble But he goes on 
to state that the virtues thus created may continue to be manifold, 
and with all their virtue may conflict as if they were still un- 
regenerate ” Illustrious ”, says Zarathustra, thinking perhaps of 
Nietzsche, ” is it to have many virtues, but a hard lot , and many 
a one hath gone into the ^vfidemess and killed himself because 
he was weary of being file batfie and battlefield of virtues ” 
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There is no clear theory here, only a yearning both for the free 
scope and rush of passion and for the unity of a single controlling 
aim by a mind which possesses neither adequately 

The Superman must be strong, vital, passionate and yet 
under control This leads Nictaschc back to the conception of 
the warrior, and to a eulogy of war Again there is no exphat 
theory behmd his utterance, merely die aspiranon by the weak 
sohtary one for the strength of disaphned force It is the watcher 
by the wall who is speaking, feeble, isolated, hungermg for the 
power and force of the army The call for freedom is forgotten 
for the moment, the resentment against the herd is allayed, the 
antagonism to Prussian rmlitansm is suppressed and the man 
who found himself unable to bear the “joUy ” httle war of his 
sister, and whom the mere name of die Rees sent m panic-stnckcn 
flight at Sds-Mana, prodaims sendendy the unrestrained glory of 
war 

“ Ye shall love peace as a means to new \vars And the 
short peace more than the long 

Ye say ic is the good cause which hallows even war ^ I say 
unto you it is the good war whidi hallows every cause ” 

From this there is an easy transition Man shall be trained 
for war, and women for the recreation of the wamor all else 
IS foUy ” 

Nietzsche had foiled both m war and in love Moreover, 
instead of his dominatmg women, women had dominated him 
From his youth onwards their influence had controlled him, 
and It was women — Lou Elizabeth his mother — that sent him 
to Rapallo m despair not unnaturally he turned the matter 
round. 

* 'Whom does woman hate most ? — Thus spake the iron to 
the lodestone ‘ I hate thee most because thou ittnetest, but 
are too weak to me to thee * ** if was NicczscAe w&kc 
magnetism had fofled 

* The happiness of man is, ‘ I will ’ The happmess of 
woman is, ‘ He wills ’ ” But the women had not been obedient 
and the lord has foiled to command So Zarathustra closes his 
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<liscourse with a confession of failure : *' Thou goest to women ? 
Forget not thy whip.” 

Nietzsche’s view of marriage and the family as set forth m 
this first part of Zarathustra naturally suffers from the limitations 
of his general outlook, and stress is laid on mcompatible and 
unsuitable marriages. 

” Worthy did this man seem, and npe for the meaning of 
the earth : but when I saw his wife, the earth seemed to me 
a house for madmen.” Nietzsche therefore recurs to his basic 
position : man is something to be overcome. 

” Beyond yourselves shall ye love someday. . . . 

Bitterness is in the cup even of the best love : fiius does it 
cause longing for the Superman.” 

The underlying pessimism of the whole position, or, in other 
words, the failure and maUdjusimeni of fragmentary personality 
presented in Zarathustra, is not difficult tojucem *. there is, 
however, another feature still to be added. [Unab le to find real 
happiness, cheerfulness, friendliness, serenity in' his neighbour- 
hood, weighed down by depression and the still persistent 
uncomfortable feelmg of guilt, Nietzsche reacts against these 
feelings by a direct denial of them : the Dionysian laughter at 
tragedy thus reappears, the forced, uncomfortable, misplaced 
laughter of one resolved to laugh m any fashion rather than not 
laugh af^ 

“ WHb among you ”, demands Zarathustra, ” can at the same 
time laugh and be exalted ? 

He who climbs the highest mountams, laughs at all tragic 
plays and tragic realities.” Later he contmues ; 

” There is always some madness in love. But diere is also 
always some method in madness. 

And to me also^ who appreciates the butterflies, and soap 

bubbles, and whatever u like them among us, seem most to enjoy 
happiness. 

To see these hght, foohsh, graceful, hvely htde souls — that 
seduces Zarathustra to tears and song,” 

Zarathustra, like Nietzsche, was perhaps rather easily moved 
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to tears in this w ay, and the confession of an intense overposv enng 
longing for a sense of irresponsibihty could hardly be more 
clearly indicated than by these lines and by those which follow 
“ I should only bcheve in a God who would know how to 
dance 

And when I saw my devil, I found hitn senous, thorough, 
profound, solemn he was the spint of gravity — through him 
all things fall 

Not by wrath, but by laughter, docs one slay Come let us 
slay the spirit of gravity ” 

The final chapter of the book is entitled 77re Beslomng 
Virtue It commends not selflessness and resignation, but a 
self-seekmg which builds up a great and full self, overfiowmg 
to others and benefiting them Ignoring utterly the doctrine 
which he strongly emphasises elsewhere ofthc complete relativity 
of good and bad, Nietzsche acclaims the bestowing virtue as the 
highest virtue, and the claim is made absolutely 

" Power It IS,” asserts Zarathustra, ” this new virtue , a 
mling thought It IS, and around it a wise soul a golden sun, and 
rotmd it the snake of knowledge ” 

But wc may ask What is it m the end that this bestowing 
virtue has to bestow^ Nietzsche was embarrassed by the question 
“ When Zarathustra had spoken these words,” Nietzsche 
writes m the last section of the final chapter, " he was silent, like 
one who had not said his last word , for a long time he weighed 
his staff doubtfully m his hand At Ici^th he spoke thus — and 
his voice had altered. 

‘ Alone I am gomg now, my disaplcs • Ye too go now away 
and alone • So I wish it 

Venly, I counsel you go away fiom me and guard your- 
selves against Zarathustra ’ And better soil , be ashamed of 
him f Perhaps he has deceived you ’ ” 

The advice was not altogether necessary at the moment, 
for as yet the new prophet had no other disaplc than perhaps 
the tame Peter Ga$t , but Zarathustra goes on to announce m 
words which mutate the Go^iels, that he will come again — 
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after his disaples have denied him — and leading them mto a 
great noontide, he will make them, with himself, children of one 
hope What is this hope ^ Zarathustra does not tell, but it is 
clearly something of what he had not yet spoken, a hope the 
nature of which the disciples have not yet heard Zarathustra, 
thus, IS the preacher of a gospel not yet disclosed, a bestower 
who still withholds his main gift Such is the outcome of the 
book, which ends with a cry, echoing its openmg theme 
Dead are ail gods , now do wc wish that the Superman may 
hve” 

Most of the second part of Zarathustra was written in some 
ten days at Sils-Maria m the midsummer of 1883 , but one 
chapter m it, that entitled The Ni^ht Song, was svnttcn m Rome 
durmg the previous spring, and this chapter may serve as an 
introducaon to the whole The song was composed by Nietzsche, 
when, m a state of deep dejection, he sat on the loggia of his 
boarding-house overlooking the dimly hghted city, while below 
him the softly whispering fountains could be heard in the night 
silence The song begins with phrases of conventional poetry 
‘It IS mght now all spnngmg fountains speak louder 
And my soul too is a spnngmg fountam 

It IS night only now do all songs of lovers awaken, and my 
soul too IS the song of a lover ” 

What follows, however, is less conventional it is a con- 
fession 

Somethmg unsatisfted, insatiable, is in me, it wishes to 
become heard 

A desire for love is in me, which itself speaks the language 
of love ” 

Thus It IS not love itself that moves him , he is not a lover, 
and in reality loves no one But he has a vast longmg to he a 
lover, to love and be loved And so speaks as if he were a lover, 
as though by the illusion to hndge the gap that separates him 
from his fellows 

He IS a bestower, he contmues, but he cannot receive 
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“ I know not the iiappmess of the receiver , and often have I 
dreamed that stealing must be more blessed than receiving ” 

“ Oh, unhappiness of all bcstowers • Oh, darkening of my 
sun ' Oh, desire for desiring • Oh, craving m satiety ” 

Thus even desire fails Zarathustra — there is nothing he wants 
from anyone He gives to others, he thinks, but what do they 
make of the gift ^ 

“ My happiness m bestowing ”, he adds, ” died m bestowing, 
my virtue became weary of itself in its abundance ” 

21arathustra has friled, and he resents his failure 

” A hunger grows out of my beauty I should like to hurt 
those whom I enlighten, I should like to rob those to whom I 
make gifts — thus I hunger after wickedness ” 

He would like to be wicked, as he should like to love and be 
loved he is thrilled by both thoughts And he half convmces 
himself that he is wicked — a teasing, tormenting, irrespons- 
ible soul, holding back — capnaously, he pretends, — his great 
present, his fundamental message, the doctrine of the eternal 
recurrence 

“Withdrawing my hand, when another hand is already 
stretched out to it — Thus I hunger after wickedness Such 
revenge my abundance thinks of such mahcc weUs up from my 
loneliness ’ 

But Nietzsche recognised the real source of his disability 
he is so full of his own message, so full of himsclfi that he cannot 
receive from others 

“ Light am I Oh, that I were night • But it is my lonelmess 
that I am girdled with hght 

Oh, that I were dark and mght-hke ' How I would suck 
at the breasts of light ” 

There are, he recognises, other lights in the world , but for 
him thcf’csssCia V£ia 

“ Many suns circle m desolate space , to all due is dark they 
speak With their hght — to me they arc silent 

Oh, dus is the enmity of hght to the luminous , mercilessly 
It follows Its path ” 
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Is there not a cry to Deussen or to Wagner here ’ 

” Like a storm do the sum fly on their course, that is dieir 
tra\ellmg Their relentless ^Vlll do they follow diat is their 
coldness ” 


Wagner would not remould himself to Nietzsche’s plan, 
nor could the illuminated Nietzsche follow Deussen or Schopen- 
hauer or R6e or Wagner, nor indeed could he follow any teacher 
or light whatever 

And so, sittmg aloft m the darkness m Rome wth the 
whispering waten beneath him, Nietzsc he knew that what shut 
him out from mtercourse and happy commumon with men was 
the self-assertion by mems ^f which he shut them out flora! 
'Tunscir 


" Oh, ye only is it,” he calls to those who do not function 
as hghts of the world, ” ye dark ones, ye night-hke ones, who 
create warmth from him who enlightens * Ye alone dnnk milk 
and refreshment from the udden of light ’ 

Oh, there is ice around me, my hand is burning with the 
iciness Oh, thirst is m me, longing for your thirst ” 

The same note thus recurs again Nietzsche longs to thirst 
and desire as others do, just as he longs to love as foey do But 
there is no object to which his thirst, his desire, his love may be 
directed , and his soul is empty But mutating the language of 
love agam, he closes the chapter as he began it 

‘ It IS mght only now do all the songs of lovers awaken 
And my soul too is the song of a lover ’ ” 

The next chapter is called Tlie Datae Son^, and m it Zarathustra 
smgs to a group of maidens m a meadow He has disturbed 
them, and he appears gloomy to them , but he protests that he 
is not so portentously sombic as he seems 

I am indeed a forest,” he says, ” and a mght of dark trees , 
yet he who does not shrink from my darkness will find also 
rose-coveted banks under my cypresses ” And even Cupid rests 
there 

Zarathustra then smgs of Life and of Wisdom, telling how 
they attract him, how they rebuff and disappomt him, and how 
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they are never more desirabk than when they are most elusive 
and false 

The song is not so hght-fbotcd or rose-coloured as the 
maidens may have expected, and it « perhaps not strange that 
■when It was over Zara thus tra became sad, and even questioned 
the 'Wisdom of contmumg to live 

“Why^ 'Wherefore^ Whereby^ Whither^ Where ^ 
How ’ Is It not folly to go on hving ? ” 

Zarathustra then apologises " Ah, my friends, it is evening 
which thus questions from me Forgive me my sadness • 
Evemng came on forgive me that evening came on.” 

The follo'wing chapter, cntided T7ie Grave Song, is a natural 
outcome of das mood , it shows more clearly than any other 
passage how NietTsche regretted his lost past, and how his sorrow 
at the renunciations he had been forced to make rose at tunes to 
angry resentment 

His past IS dead, he says, but to it be 'wiU carry an evergreen 
wreath of hfe he will not forget it. ft soil gleams of Jove m lus 
eyes, a gleam and a love which died too soon, and for which 
a longing overcomes him. 

“ From you, my dearest dead,” he says, ” there comes a 
sweet fragrance, loosening my heart and my tears Verily it 
makes the lonely seafarer trerahic and loosens his heart ” 

“ Venly, too swiftly did ye die from me, ye fugitive ones 
Yet ye did not flee from me, nor did I flee from you we are 
innocent to one another m our faidilessness ” ' 

There is an imphcaaon here which Nietzsche proceeds to 
develop The loss of his early ideals is not his fruit, nor that of 
the ideals themselves , and so, following the practice of men m 
all ages, he declares that there arc wicked people abroad, who out 
of malice ton srds bim have dam hu ideals ’ 

” To loll me they strangled you, ye smgmg birds of my 
hopes Yes, at you, ) e dearest ones, wickedness ever shot arrows 
— to hit my heart. 

And they hit it.” 

It IS to be nonced here that Nietzsche is qmte prepared to 
316 
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believe m the “ wickedness ’* of others and to feel duly indignant 
at It He then proceeds to be more specific — the evil ones arc 
his enemies 

" But this word will I say to my enemies what is all man- 
slaughter m contrast vvith that which ye have done to me * 

A more evil thing have ye done to me than any manslaughter , 
what ye have taken from me is irrecoverable — thus do I speak 
to you, my enemies 

For ye have murdered the visions and dearest wonders of 
my youth * Ye have taken from me my playmates, the blessed 
spirits > To their memory I bnng this wreath and this curse 
This curse upon you, my enemies For ye have made my 
ctenuty short, as a tone breaks off in a cold night ” 

These unspecified wicked ones who robbed him of his hope 
of eternal hfe have also turned his dearest ones, even his disciples, 
against him 

“ And when I did what was hardest for me and celebrated 
the Victory of my conquests, ye made those who loved me cry 
that I hurt them most ” 

Of Wagner, too, he has been robbed 
“ And once when I would dance, as I had never danced , 
away over every heaven I would dance, then ye lured away my 
dearest singer And now he has begun to sing a dreadful gloomy 
^ Oh, he sounds in my ear like a mournful horn ” 

Nietzsche’ s resentment then turns partly agamst Wagner too, 
although he is held not to be ultimately responsible 

Murderous suigcr, instrument of evil, most innocent one 
I Was all ready for my best dance then you slew my rapture 
With your tones ” 

An interestmg statement follows 

“ Only m the dance can I speak the parable of the highest 
dungs — and now my highest parable remains unspoken in my 
limbs 

Unspoken, unreleased, has my highest hope remained And 
all the visions and consolations of my youth have died for me ” 

In the eather chapters of the book Nietzsche’s dissatisfrcaon 
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with the majonty of his fellow men and with almost all existing 
institutioiis IS agam expressed in several forms and at considerable 
length. 

The Church ofiends him. His father had been a clergyman, 
and so by blood he feels related to the pnesdy caste andhc w ould 
dierefore deal lightly with its members But they have im- 
prisoned minds, and are ensnared by f^e values He htes 
neither them nor thar piety 

“ Venly, I would rather see the shameless one than the 
upturned ejes of their shame and devoaons ” 

From the servants Nietzsche passes to the founders ofrehgions 
The so-called saviours of the w orld, he sa) s, are without exception 
products of emotional foil) 

“ Sultry heart and cold head where these meet there anscs 
the enthusiast, the saviour ” 

None of the savioun who have yet appeared has rcall) risen 
above the level of the mob , Nietzsche did not lose the mob 
“ Truly there have been greater ones and more highly bom, 
than those whom the people call saviours, those enraprunng 
enthusiasts 

And by greater ones than any sa\^oux has been, must yc, ray 
brothers, be saved, ifye would find the way tofiecdom,” 

from priests and prophets and would be saviours, Nietzsche 
turns to the populace and is at once mov cd b) excited abhorrence. 
The people arc dirty, he exclaims, and he does not like <hrt. 

* To all that is clean I am fcmd , but I do not like to see the 
grinding jaw^ and the thirst of the unclean.” 

Nor IS he alone, he declares, in this attitude. Some who 
seem to have turned away fi-om life have mcrclj turned away 
from the rabble and ” many a one who has gone into the wildcr- 
nesf and suSered thirst mdi heasts of prey, wished on)} not to 
sit round the astems wath dirty camcl-dnv ers ” 

Nietzsche claims, however, that nov%, awaj from the mob 
he has errome his loathing He has ” flown to the height v% here 
the rabble no longer sits at the wells ” 

Naturall) , all doctrines of cquahc) arouse Nietzsche’s scorn , 
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their promoters are stigmatised as Tarantulas and arc appro- 
priately trodden under foot The worlds of scholars and of 
specialists are also condemned although with less passion 
Wilamoivitz-MoelIcndorfF, of counc, is not forgotten, the sheep 
that ate Niet2sche’s laurel, nor is his criticism of Tlie Birth of 
Tragedy, which played its part in scparaimg Nietzsche from the 
world of scholars 

Isolated, rejected and rejcctmg, Zarathustra thus is m a frr 
from happy state, but he insists that his misery cannot be hghtened 
by pity on the contrary, pity heightens it Nietzsche’s doctrme 
regarding pity may have been borrowed in part from Spinoza, 
but It IS given a twist by Nietzsche that is personal to himself 
For Spinoza pity imphcs a feelmg of sadness, and sadness is 
essentially an evil , it should therefore be avoided and we should 
help others cheerfully and without tears For Nietzsche the 
position is different Pity, for him, is an evil because it humiliates 
the person pitied , and behmd his view there is a violent resent- 
ment against any sense of mfrnonty Of course, Nietzsche was 
not without the bowels of ordinary human compassion Indeed, 
m some ways he was unduly sensitive and might well have 
adopted Spinoza’s view Thus, for example, when he heard m 
July 1880 that Mommsen’s house had been burned down, he 
wrote to Peter Cast “ My heart turned round in my body, and 
even now I suffer physically when I think of it Is that pity ^ 
But what 15 Mommsen to me ’ ” But Nietzsche’s mam doctrine 
IS that pity hunuhates, it is an exercise and demonstration of 
power by the person who pities and imphes supenonty over the 
victun pined 

Oh, my friends,” Zarathustra exclaims, “ so speaks he 
who knows Shame, shame, shame — that is the story of man 
And therefore the noble one enjoms on himself not to make 
vheaneA ’he enjoms s^name on ’mmse’fr in presence o? Jih 
sufferers 

Venly, I like them not, the compassionate ones, who find 
bliss m picymg too greatly do they lack shame ” 

Spcakmg of himself, he says “ When I saw the sufferer 
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prepared to condescend a little to him, and forbeanngly excuse 
him m virtue of the diverting spectacle he afforded, and of 
his ultimate inherent modesty — a modesty of which Wagner 
himself was unconscious The passage, of course, is a mahaous 
stab at Wagner, endeavouring to identify die supenonty which 
Wagner showed openly, with an inner inferiority — the un- 
consaous modesty of which Nietzsche speaks In contrast with 
Wagner, Nietzsche was no actor, and stood silent in the busy 
stir of mtercourse, self-contained and sure of his own inner 
supenonty Or at least so he wished to feel And there can be 
htde doubt that he umted this rather enforced silence and ahena- 
tion with the claim to an anstocraiic nature and inhcntance 
He was, m fact, not an anstocrat in any literal sense, but he wished 
to be one , and overlooking as far as possible his thoroughly 
respectable rmddle-class ancestry, he gazed back to the doubtfld 
Polish count from whom he wanted to be descended His 
frther too, ordinary clergyman as he was, had had a reverence 
for courts and tides which raised him in Nietzsche’s eyes, and at 
tinjes^almost placed him among the elite 
\Ap.d so the conception of the anstocrat enters at this stage 
into Nietzsche’s conception of Zarathustra, the Superman The 
idea 15 not clear, and m reahty it mvolvcs a social system and 
cultural tniheii agamst which alone it can be defined These arc 
lacking here But the ideas of inward supenonty of good birth, 
good bleeding, refinement and separation from the lower mob 
are an essen^ part of ^ We shall consider it more fully 

Another conception put forth m this second part of Zarathustra 
u connected with the ideal of the anstocrat, viz the ApoUoman 
conception of art and beauty which Nietzsche owed to Schopen- 
hauer The great man, the anstocrat, the hero, although powerful 
and even ruthless, must also be magnanimous , as Nietzsche was 
trying to be to Wagner But magnanimity is not mere kmd- 
>icss. It involves grace and beauty But beauty is hard for the 
ordinary strong man or hero to attam for it is mcompatible with 
violent, passionate willing Beauty requires some abstinence 
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sufienng, I was ashamed on aojonnt of his shame, and when 
I hdped him, then so'clj did I o5crd agamst his pnde” 
Nietzsche’s doemne here arose from his own experience, fi-om 
the hnmihanon he felt m bang pined. After the quarrel with 
Lon Salom^ Mrs Ovcrbcch wrote to Nietzsche cxplammg 
dungs to him and giving him what she thought was fcmdly 
good advice. She pined him m his distress and sought to help 
Nietzsdie resented this PcopJ^ he said, Tnranmg pmuaiil), 
but not cxdusively, Mrs Ovabecl, “ 611 on me widi thar 
adir oninons, and let ont diar fedmg of posv er on me ” * People 
obviousl} lacked the proper <m<.^ of shame Nietzsche fdt 
this deepl), and reser^ to u m another letter “'When I 
complain, all die world thmks it has a nght to let out a bit of ns 
feeling of power on me as a sufiercr ; it is called < g3rorgn^ 
sjTnpathy, good adtioe, etc.”* 

Zaradmstza’s rrarbmg thus frir has been almost enctrdy 
negative, hut bchmd ir there arc some posmve dements whidi, 
although only half fbcmulated, and not reconeded ssuth one 
another, provide a hrde standing ground. 

The first of these we may link op widi the attitude to pit> 
which wc have just cousidered. Nietzsche speaks of die mjun 
which pity does to his pnde, and the concepnon ofpnde which 
IS m his TTitT^ fl IS one borrowed from Schopenhauer, who dis- 
tmgoished it from vanity m a way followed by Nietzsche him- 
sd£ ^ 3*n de ”, said Sdiopenhauer, ** is the convicnon, alreadv 
firml y established, of one’ 5 own surpassing worth , vanit\ , on 
the contrary , is die wish to arouse sodi a conviction, m others, 
generally accompamed b} the silent hope of bang able, as a 
consequence of this, to make it also one’s own. ActrcrdmgK, 
pnde IS a high valuation of oneself whidi goes outward from 
wi fiun, and thus is direct, vaatj on die contrary is die effort to 
obtain tbt< from without and so indirecd) As a consequence 
vanitv Tn3ki»< one talkative, pnde sden,^]^ 

■Wagner, Nietzsche thought, was vam, and so Nietzsche was 
* ToIcs 5»3T b t yri ti^ rf Any- tSSt 
»£EdofA=s 1 SS.J * roL IT, p 40 } 
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power, ye valuers . and tlus b your hidden love and the shnuno. 
trembling and overflowmg of your souls ” “ 

Power then is the end, and power arises firom the will It is 
om this pomt of view that Nietzsche seels to nse above his 

esses In the Grave Song after he has proclaimed his woes 

h 

tee g“ -“1 -= °nt of 

ah invulnerable unbumble, is in me, somethmg 

sdendv "•y II ■netehel 

go on'^m^'f 1“ tt 

mvulncrahk ” ° ’ “ 1’“^°"' “ ="‘1 

Towards the end of the bool Zarathustra has need of this 

He had '"-‘•>0 “ffin dream we may call it 

ne tad become the night-watchman of a buml crypt Lid was 

»nd a bla^rm*' “ “ntni-wind 

tnnt onen , “®" '“‘’‘I'"'/ 

ewItuS f™"!, mockmg laughter, and a thousand 

S fnnlt end vast butterflies 

to the w a end shoutmg at Zarathustra who fell 

‘ne ground in terror 

of £75*','^!’'“ .'‘'i"' off"! e comfortmg interprctanon 
nto^u Xb M “““ =“'P' “ Th^ deeper 

the still „„a 1 ^ “0 Itself, a revulsion from it and a horror at 
tocur “I** “tli'ndual existence must 

»meundt»rl ^ ^ 1 ^^ ceaseJcssly In the folJo%vmg chapter tlie 

pot togcl„ , 'I'*""'"' “'t' fregments 

“ bo)S no solunon is possible , for tlie past is gone and 
•on e tcnK oontonnon Nietzsche 

P >. though he is not ^et prepared to state it dearly 
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from action, it requires balance and repose “ A bttle more, a 
little less,” says Zarathustra, ** precisely this is much here, it is 
cverythmg To stand with relaxed muscles and with unhar- 
nessed %vill that IS hardest for all of you, ye heroes 

When power bec o mes g ragous^d thpAn^ihU, 

b^uty i s the name I give to such a descent 

A3J from no one^o 1 want just beauty so much as from 
thee, thou powerful one let thy goodness be thy final self- 
overcoming ” But Nietzsche cannot re main at this level, for 
though his soul hungered after it, and m great measure it seemed 
within his reach, yet he knew it was apt to be a pose, a surfice 
deceit, a merely Apollonian distortiou of things And deeper 
than the desire for grace and beauty there lay in his mind at this 
stage the lust for power Apollo gave way to Dionysus 

Thus It IS that we find a different view of beauty itself briefly 
stated tsvo chapters later After a violent denunciatioD of 
passionless contemplation Zarathustra asks ' Where is beauty ^ ** 
and answers ” Where I must will iviih all my will , where 
I am wilhng to love and pensh m order that an image may not 
remam only an image ” Bea uty is acoon — will m action 
Power, and the will to power, Zarathustra proclaims, are the 
secret of all thmgs Sch open hauer had procl aimed will t o be t he__ 
^^^ ^inc i ple of life, Nietochc sets him aside ” Certainly he did 
not hit truth who shot at it the word of ‘ will to existence ’ 
This will does not exist ” ” Whenever I found a hvmg thing,” 
says Zarathustra, ” there I found will to power, and even in the 
will of him who serves I found the will to be master ’ Every- 
thmg IS now brought under this formula ' Where there is 
sacrifice and service and glances oflove there too is the will to 
be master By secret paths does the weaker one shp into the 
cistit ^5>id wAa dx/t buuct wC tha on/t — and. steals 

power there ” [Power is beyond hfc itself for bfe sacrifices 
Itself for power Power is beyond good and evil, beyond all 
other standards of value, beyond all other ideals These standards 
and ideals arc ultimately only means toj^ 

With your values and words of good and e\il >ou exercise 
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The ■will can accept life, and jt can even accept the past , for 
the past comes again, recumng m the future In this sense, Zara- 
thustra maintains, the will can will backwards , it can accept the 
past which IS ^ et to co m^ 

But at this pomt the paradoxical argument ceases, for Zara- 
thustra becomes overwhelmed by terror at the thought of having 
to rehve the past He cannot face it agam , he dare not will it. 
And this bcnumbmg dread persists to the end of the section 
Life IS so offensive to Zarathustra that he is still unwilhng to 
proclaim its eternal recurrence, and hence dm part ends as did 
the first, m the refusal of the prophet to proclaim his gospel 
21arathustra, w’e are told, ** wept aloud , and no one knew how 
to comfort him. In the mght, however, he went fordi alone and 
left his fiiends ” 
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APOTHEOSIS AND THE UNFINISHED 
MISSION 

In the third part of Zarathmtra Nietzsche’s thought reaches a 
climax , and at tunes even in an artistic regard he attains as high 
a level as in anything else he had yet written Of course there 
IS much in it that is not new, for on many dungs, perhaps on 
most, he has nothing fresh to say , after all, he has already suffi- 
cicndy emphasised his lonelmcss, his remoteness from his fellows, 
his abandonment of old standards, his contempt for the smugness 
of small men, and his dishke of the satisfaction people find m 
their ordmary occupations m life All that has been said, and 
the repetition of u is by itself just barely tolerable But beyond 
It, beyond all that is old, there is a development of Nietzsche’s 
ovm thought and a revelation of his inmost aspiranons and 
longings that lifts the book above his previous writings 

Fundamentally it is a rehgious document, giving the theology 
of 21arathustra, the godless The imdcrlying and dommatmg 
theme is the eternal recurrence, now acknowledged and exphady 
proclaimed , hut along with it there arc other themes by means 
of which alone that conception is made tolerable Nietzsche 
goes back to his earher rehgious beliefs, fust to Dionysus and then 
to Chnstiarnty, and he borrows from both to make his new 
rchgion 

We may begin with the eternal recurrence itself It is set 
forth m the second chapter by Zarathustra A dwarf— the 
pcnomfication of the spirit of hca\mcss — has been oppressmg 
him, and to the depression thus produced in his mind, Zarathustra 
replies by a challenge, by a defiant appeal to courage, that is to 
say, to the mdomitablc mil which was his refuge m the prenous 
b(^k “ Courage ", he says to the dwarf, “ is the best slayer, 
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coitrage which attacks , it sUys even death, for it says ‘Was 
that hie ^ Very well • Once more ’ ‘ ” And in explanation of 
this last statement Zarathustra expounds the doctrine of the 
eternal recurrence to the dwarf, who by his comment — “tune 
Itself IS a arde ” — show s that he is already awnre of it “ Look 
at this moment,” says Zarathustra m anno)’ance at being fore- 
stalled, “ from this gateway, this moment, a long eternal road 
runs back , behmd us hes an etermty 

Must not whatever of all things (an run already have some 
tune run along this road ^ Must not whatever of all thin gs 
can happen already sometime have happened, been done, gone 
past’ 

And this slow spider, which creeps in the moonhght, 
and this moonhght itself and I and jou m the gateway, whis- 
permg together, whispering of eternal things, must we not all 
already have existed ’ ” 

We have already seen that at times Nietzsche was appalled 
by this doctnne, and, shrinking from it in dread, forbore to 
proclaim it Now, m proclaiming it, he makes his horror 
exphat He represents the conception symbohcally as a heavj 
black snake, which, having entered the mouth of a young sleep- 
ing shepherd — Nietzsche himself — took a fast hold, while the 
shepherd wnthed and choked m agony “ Have I never seen ”, 
exclaims Zarathustra, so much loathuig and pale fear on one 
countenance ’ 

My hand pulled at the snake and pulled — m vam * It did 
not p^ the snake out of the throat. Then came a cry from me 
‘ Bite ’ Bite * 

Its head ofi" • Bite * ’ So die cry came from me , my fear, 
my hatred, my loathing, my compassion, all that was good and 
bad m me, cned with one cry out of me *’ 

The picture is gnsly enough, but it does not stand alone 
In a later chapter, entitled The Convalescent, Zarathustra is 
represented as w’aking from sleep like a madman, crying \vith a 
fearful \oicc, and gesticulating as if there were still someone on 
the bed who did not wish to get up He had been thinking — or 
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dreaming — of his deepest conception, “his most abysmal 
thought ”, “ the eternal cirde ”, and he apostrophises it thus : 

Hail to me ! Thou comest, — I hear thee. My abyss 
speahs, my last depth have I turned out mto the hght ' 

Hail to me ' Come here • Give me thy hand ... ha I 
Let go > Haha ! . . . Disgust, disgust, disgust . . . woe is 
me 1 ” 

Zarathustra then collapses, remaining prostrate and uncon- 
scious for a week. 

There can thus be httle doubt that Nietzsche found great 
emotional difficulty in the conception of the eternal recurrence. 
Man himself is so petty a dung, so httle worthy of respect even 
at his best, that the thought of his eternal infinite repetition is 
unendurable. 

Ah, man for ever returns again ! The small man for ever 
returns again \ " 

This perhaps is on the surface the mam objection — the 
eternal perpetuation of the small man. But even the great man is 
small. 

Naked had I once seen both of them, the greatest man and 
the smallest man . all too alike one another, — all too human, 
even the greatest. , , . 

Ah, disgust 1 disgust ! disgust ’ . . ” 

And the disgust is at the whole human race 

How is this disgust to be overcome ? How is the immortahty 
of endless repetition to be made tolerable ? Of course, an appej 

be made to blmd will, to mere courage, and, as we have seen, 
Nietzsche occasionally docs make this appeal as if there were 
nothmg else left for him to do Life is homble, it is true, never- 
theless if We accept it wc can declare it good — even m its horror 
and pain. But this solution, if it can. be called one, is unsatisfying, 
and cannot stand alone. If the acceptance is to make life good, 
dien the horror of hfc must be destroyed, the criticisms of it 
tnust become untrue, and the scorn and indignation must be 
ynjusoficd. A will wluch could accept life as it is — or at least 
as It appeared to Nietzsche — without value or grandeur, would 
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be merely per\ erse obstinacy and not a redeeming principle at 
alb Life, then, must be transfigured, be made beautiful and 
great Hoi\ can this be done ? 

Nietzsche seeks one solution, the most obvious one, through 
the conception of the Supe rman The human race is essentially 
a transitional form, it must vanish and give place to the higher 
bemgs to come In himself fiiole, as a stage to the Superman man 
has a rclame jusuficaGoa and may be tolerated 

This conccpnon has the advantage of bringmg Nietzsche’s 
tuo mam ideas together Ac first sight they appear m conflict 
tsTth one another unchangmg rcpcanon, and progress to 
perfecGom Now they mute , for what is repeated is something 
which, beginning in lowly fishion, goes forwards towards 
perfecGon, and the progress and development enneh the imiversc 
infimtely This is the meaning, Nietzsche would urge, of the 
demand that mm should transcend bimselfi and become a bndge 
to a higher type, the demand for a severe and final form of self- 
abnegaGon 'which otherwise might seem m sharp conflict w*ith 
the general tenor of Nietzsche’s thought 

From this pomt of view Nietzsche ralh for a new nobility, 
one 'which does not look bac^ to anaent courts, tradidons, and 
established s) stems, but forward to the future 

“ Oh my brothers, not backward shall ■) our nobilicj look, 
but outwarJ Exiles shall ye be fi’om all lands of 5 our fithos 
and forefathers * Your children’s land shall -j clove let this lo^c 
be your nobihty — the undiscovered in the farthest seas 

To your tduldrcn are ye to make amends for being children 
of your fathers all the past shall )e thus redeem.” 

The soluuon, howcicr, which this conccpnon suggests of 
the main problem wath •which we arc concerned at present does 
not really satisfy Nietzsche The noble of the future, whether 
he IS a Superman or only a stage to the Superman, is no douic 
very well m himself, but he does not fully meet Nietzsche’s 
need. The flmdamental difficulty about him is that he is m the 
future , and that he is someone else And although Nietzsche 
tends at nmes to confound himself, and Zarathustra, and the 
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Superman with one another, he is too profoundly consaous of 
his own actual condition to be permanently deceived by the 
confusion Man is to be transcended, and Nietzsche is a man 
When he is transcended man will be justified — to the higher race 
which succeeds him But how can that fate satisfy man himself? 
In particular, how can it satisfy Nietzsche ? Nietzsche is thus 
forced to claim for himself a more immediate victory over the 
evil of life — for his own hfe will recur endlessly, and has to be 
endlessly justified to him, and not only to a future race Victory 
niust come to him now m the midst of his weakness, mferionty 
andpam 

demand is an old one it is perhaps the fundamental 
demand of rehgion, the demand not merely for a recompense 
in the future, although that also is often asked for and promised, 
but rather for a redemption here and now m this present world 
And m response to it men m many ages of different faiths have 
claimed an immediate umty wth the divine, which even in their 
distress and flmcude transforms them and m some measure makes 
them themselves div ine^ If this is a rehgious attitude, then the 
third part of Zarathiistra is a religious book We saw in an 
earlier chapter how, as a young man m the first flush of his 
original thought, Nietzsche developed for himself a Dionysian 
rcUgion, in which the central figure, Dionysus, was no mere 
nictaphor, but a real being, indeed the ultimate reahty And 
It was by identification of himself with the god in Dionysian 
rapture that the worshipper rose above fate and became master 
of the world 

Dionysus is dead, and he docs not rise again now , but his 
place is empty and Nietzsche endeavours to fill it In constdermg 
how he docs so we may refer to a passage m the second part of 
Zarathustra 

" But that I may reveal my heart wholly to >ou, yc fi'iends,” 
^ys Zarathustra “ if there were gods, how could 1 endure not 
to be a god * Therefore there arc no gods ” 

This IS candid and startling, but Nietzsche now goes beyond it 
The old gods arc dead they died, he says, in mocking laughter. 
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“ That took place when the most godless word proceeded 
from a God himself,- — the word ‘There is one God ! Thou 
shalt have no other God besides me ’ — an old gnra-beard of 
a God, a jealous one, forgot himself thiis 

And then all the gods laughed and shook on their thrones and 
cned ‘ Is godlmess not just diat there are gods, but no God ^ ’ 
He who hath ears,” adds Zarathustra, “ let him hear ” 

There u no supreme God, but there are or may be gods, and 
Nietasche is resolved to set himself on a vacant throne He does 
this m the chapter entitled Before Sunrise The subject of the 
chapter is the clear starry vault of heaven, the empty throne of 
Zeus, and also Wotan, and perhaps of many another beside 
“ Oh heaven above me, thou pure one • Thou deep one * 
Thou abyss of hght * Beholding thee I tremble with divine 
desire 

To cast myself into thy height — that is my depth * To hide 
myself m thy puncy — that is my innocence ” 

Although the heaven is high above him, Zarathustra will 
exalt himself to it, he will claim kinship with it and make himself 
equal to it 

“ We have been friends from the bcgmmng to us dread 
and dismay and depth are in common even the sun is common 
to us 

We do not speak to each other, because we know too much 
— we are silent to each other, we smile our knowledge to each 
other 

Art thou not the hght to my fire ^ Hast thou not the sister 
soul to my insight ^ 

Together did wc learn everything , together did wc Jeam 
to ascend above us to ourselves and to smile uncloudcdly — 

— uncloudcdly to smile down out of gleaming eyes and out 
of a remote distance, when tmder us restraint and purpose and 
guilt steam like ram ” 

intervemng clouds, obscuring the sky and weakening Zara- 
thustra’s feclmg of unit} with it, arouse his detestation and 
anger 
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“ Often have I longed to ftisten them together with jagged 
wires of golden hghtmng, that Idee thunder I might beat the 
drum on dieir ketde-bellies " 

This IS a reminiscence of “Wotan, and shows the position in 
which Zarathustra would place himself Indeed, all the passages 
quoted are noteworthy for the claim to equahty and reciprocity 
involved in them Zarathustra feels he is worthy of the empyrean 
height to which he aspires Long has he struggled upwards, 
climhing wearily over the rocks , but now with ease and at a 
bound he has risen above everythmg, above strife, above necessity, 
above fear and guilt, above law and obhgation Raised thus 
aloft he looks down on life m a new way and he blesses it 

I am a blesser and a yea-sayer when diou art but around me, 
thou pure one, thou luminous one ’ Thou abyss of hght — 
into all abysses I carry now my yea-saying blessing 

But this is my blessmg to stand over everythmg as its own 
heaven, as its round roof, its azure bell and eternal secunty and 
blessed is he who thus blesses ’* 

Nietzsche connects this claim to divinity — for such it is — 
"With fireedom from law, obhgaaon, and purpose 

Ab ove all dungs stan^ the heaven chance, the heaven 
innoccDcerthe heaygiracctdent. tfie'heaven aiTQganrfr** ' ' 

’ ThetcB no purpose in the world, no law , and Zarathustra 
transcends all purpose and law In TJte Birth of Tragedy Nietzsche 
took a similar view Like a child building sand castles and 
knocking them down agam at his own good pleasure, the God 
makes and destroys the things m the w orld This God has now 
‘hsappeared, but by proclaiming the irresponsible irrational nature 
of the process, Zaradiustra feds as if he had taken the place of the 
God and set himself in his seat above ail bonds 

“ Oh heaven above me, thou pure one ’ Thou high one ’ 
This is to me th^ purity that there is no eternal reason-spider and 

reason-cobweb — 

— that thou art to me a dancmg floor for divine chances, 
that thou art to me a divine table for divine dice and dice players ” 
To a sky god raised abo\c law and rcicUmg m chance as if 
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chance were his own doing, life has a divine joy, and the eternal 
retumisanacceptabledoctnne Immortalityis tolerable for a God 
But this solution bom of intense excitement and exultation 
— IS not endunng, and Nietzsdie docs not fully adhere to it 
In place of it he develops a difierent conception The height of 
heaven is too great and he may fell so the dwarf the spint of 
gravity, told Zarathustra, and dus idea of felling, of perishing, 
present m some degree from the outset, begins to play a larger 
part m Nietzsche’s thought Dion)sus was a mortal god and 
was tom m pieces and fbit old legend may have influenced 
Nietzsche in regardmg himself, the Dionysian, as feted to some 
similar lot Butevenifthisweresoitisnotall, a deeper element 
creeps mto his imnd , and be tends to idcnofy himself with the 
suffcrmg God of his earhest religious behef Nietzsche had 
suffered greatly, and he was loath to regard the suficrmg as 
useless, as mere loss In some way he seeks to make it necessary, 
to give It a place in the scheme of things as somethmg ulcmutely 
tummg to his glory 

“ In our power ”, he says m a note, ‘ lies the turning of 
suffering mto blessmg, of poison into nourishment Will to 
suffer 

Of course, man) moralists have spoken of the value of 
suffcrmg to the human soul, how it tests and purifies and leads 
to higher thmgs But Nietzsche has no such moral conception 
in min d Suffering, the mcvitablc suffcrmg due to physical 
causes, he seeks to lift out of the field to which it properly belongs, 
to raise it above fete and necessity , that is what he means when 
he speaks of the “ will to suffer ” And he seeks to do this by 
identifying himself \vith the Christ of the Gospels, who suffered 
the death of the cross that nun might live Thus he assimilates 
hirrKLrir as fer as he can to Chnst 

‘ Oh m) brothers, someone once saw mto the heart of the 
good and just, and said ‘ They are the Pharisees ’ But he was 
not understood The good must be Pharisees, — they have 
no choice ' 

* Works, ^pL xnr, p itl 
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The good must crucify him, who finds out his own virtue ’ 
That IS the truth • 

The second one, however” — and now Zarathustra, or 
Nietzsche, speaks of himself — ** who discovered their country, 
the land, law, heart and sod of the good and just, he it was who 
asked ‘ whom do they hate most ? ' ” 

And, of course, the answer is that they hate most of all the 
breaker of the old tables and the old values, that is to say, 
Zarathustra himself ” The good ”, he adds, “ crucify him who 
wntes new values and new tahlcs, they sacrifice the future to 
themselves — they cniafy all human future ” 

And so the suffering of Zarathustra tends to leave its ordmary 
physical source in Nietzsche’s ailing body and become the 
suffering of the persecuted one, the suffering of the crucified 
And as Chnst died in dehvcnng His message, so too must Zara- 
thustra pensh through the utterance of his gospel 

The sky god thus is abandoned, whether he be Apollo or 
Zeus or Wotan or another Nietzsche feels that m the end such 
a one is a god of the starry sky, the empty vault of heaven, and 
that he fades in the daylight In him there is no room for suffering, 
pain and death all these things he beneath him and he exults 
over them In contrast with lum, the dying God, the Saviour, 
the Chnst, carncs withm himself that mortality from which there 
IS no escape and makes it divmc 

“ Thou fate of my soul ”, Zarathustra prays, ” which I call 
fitc * Thou In-me, Ovcr-mc • Preserve and spare me for one 
great fate that I may be ready and npe m the great noon- 
tide 


— ready for myself and my most hidden will a bow eager 
for Its arrow, an arrow eager for its star — 

— a star, ready and npe m its noontide, shining, pierced, 
blessed by the destroying arrows of the sun — 

- — a sim Itself, and an inexorable sun-w dl ready to be destroyed 
m victory 


Oh Will, change of every need, thou my necessity ’ Sparc 
me for one great victory ’ ” 
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There is, of course, no real logical coherence in Nietzsche’s 
doctrine There is no reason why the announcement of his 
gospel should lead to his own destruction and he did not 
condemn himself to death by dedarmg it 

He might mdeed claim to be despised and rejected of man, 
although “ neglected ” would have been a more accurate term 
to use But there the persecution, if there was any, ceased, 
and no other danger threatened him Nevertheless Zarathustra 
hardened himself in the behef that his doctrine would be fatal 
to him and did not reject the statement imputed to him 

“ I have spoken my word, I am broken by my word so 
wills my eternal fate — as preacher I pensh ” 

The book ends with a chapter entitled T7»c Seven Seals, m 
which the doctrine of the eternal return, the fatal doctrme, as 
It IS now regarded, is fully accepted- The refrain of it runs 
thus 

“ Oh how should I not be passionate for eternity and for 
the marruge of nngs — the nng of the return • 

Never have I found the woman from whom I wanted to 
have children, were xt not this woman that I love for 1 love 
thee, oh eternity ” ^ 

Etcrmty, of course, means here the eternal return, which 
produces no fresh bemg but merely repeats the old Nietzsche 
thus is lookmg forward to himself as his own progeny, and it is 
■with this ardent repeated declaration, implying that no one m the 
universe other than himself is worthy of perpetuation, a declara- 
tion possessing all the arrogance any god could desire, that the 
book comes to as solemn and impressive an end as Nietzsche 
can give it 

When he had written the third part of Zarathustra, Nietzsche 
tbou^hr Jhf J?--id frrushed the book ^ it had ended with the iinal 
acceptance of the eternal recurrence m a Sevenfold Amen. But 
gradually his mmd changed , he felt the work to be mcompictc 
and that it stopped m the middle, if indeed it got so fir He had 
spoken of the great noontide, but it had not ) ct been reached, and 
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even noontide marks ofFbut half the day Moreover, Zarathustra, 
as we have seen, is to die , he has to suffer and perish m the 
triumphant declaration of his message And so Nietzsche began 
to write a contmuation, a sequel to the three parts already written 
But there was a great difference The first three parts were 
each written in a state of mtense exatemcnt and tension Ideas 
came floodmg mto his mind durmg his daily walks, causmg him 
to dance and grimace as he went along They were written 
down later m the same day with httlc attempt to secure a logical 
sequence between the chapters mto which they were arranged 
But the sequel was to be more systematic , it was planned rather 
than mspired, and was to consist of three sections which would 
become parts IV, V and VI of Zarathuslra Part IV was to deal 
With Zarathustra’s relation to the “ higher men ” who had 
hitherto appeared, and recount his rejection of them Part V 
was to depict the great Noontide Zarathustra was to leave his 
cave, accompamed by his faithful animals, the eagle and snake, 
reinforced by a lion, and after a sad final farewell to the mountain 
cave, the little band was to march m festal procession to the 
aty There Nietzsche's manusenpt stops, but apparently disciples 
were to appear , Zarathustra was to preach at length certainly 
to the disciples and possibly also to the populace And then, m 
the sixth part, smrounded by his worshippmg disciples he was 
to die In spite of some marked and deliberate differences be- 
tween the two stones, there can be no doubt of the intention to 
make this narrative run parallel to the account m the New Testa- 
ment of the journey to Jenisalcm and the death of Christ there 
But the plan was not fully earned out and only the fourth 
part was wntten It contains twenty chapters, tcUmg a more or 
less connected talc Zarathustra has been hvmg in his cave for 
many years and has become an elderly grey-haired man Some 
day, he knows, a kmgdom ^vl^ be established by him, or through 
his influence, “ a great distant human kingdom, the Zarathustra 
kmgdom of a thousand years ” — although other traditions are 
also present, the desire to copy the nuUenmum of early Christian 
tradmon is obvious — but the time has not yet come Man can 
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come up to him, he declares, for he still awaits the sign that it 
IS tone for his gomg down , ** As yet I myself do not go under, 
as I must, among men ” 

One day he has a visitor, described as the soothsayer, a name 
mtended to mdicate Schopenhauer After a fnendlj but frank 
greetmg by Zarathustra, Schopenhauer, m language which must 
have caused him himself considerable astonishment, draivs 
Zarathustra’s attention to a cry of distress commg from 6r below 
It IS the “ higher man *’ who is callmg, he tells Zarathustra, and 
he adds that he is gomg to seduce Zarathustra to the vice to which 
he IS most prone, viz pity This is the text from which the sermon 
of the book sets out The world is calling for help , Zarathustra’s 
heart is wrung by his sense of its need , but although overcome 
momentarily by compassion, he sets his weakness aside, and 
gradually but resolutely refuses to help the human race It is 
beyond redemption and he looks entirely to a new race in the 
future 

In. working out this idea Nietzsche departs considerably from 
his onginal plm He mtended to bnng a number of representa- 
tive people to Zarathustra’s cave — some eighteen classes of 
people are mdicated — to let them voice their distress there 
But this large gathermg docs not take place Instead of it 
we have a smaller one of some mne people, two of whom are 
dupheates of one another, bemg both kings In addition there 
IS a donkey At the soothsa)cr’s suggestion, Zarathustra goes 
down to discover whence the cry for help comes — the distressful 
cry of “ the higher man ” He apparently fills m his mission, 
but during his wandermg, which lasts for most of the day, and 
includes a very short sleep at noontide, he meets several people 
whom he sends off to his cave Fintly, he encoimtcrs two kmgs 
who have abdicated, and, accompamed by a pack-ass, arc them- 
selves looking frir the “ higher man ” Then he treads on a 
recumbent saenust at work, and nearly comes to blows witli 
him After that be runs across the magunan Wagner at his old 
tncks, and on Icavmg him discovers an unnamed retued Pope 
Next comes “ the ugliest man ”, the man who slew God, and 
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who, being ugly, is prone to decorate himself artificially Then 
Zarathustra meets a voluntary beggar ■ — foimd preachmg to the 
cattle — another enigmatic figure, perhaps a Buddhist, perhaps 
a mendicant filar — even perhaps Gotama and St Francis 
parodied at once Lastly, Zaradiustra is overtaken by his own 
Wandering shadow, which startles and frightens him He dis- 
misses these bemgs one by one to his cave, and m the evenmg 
retams there himself On his arrival he again hears the cry of 
distress, coming now from his own home “ It was a long 
manifold pecuhar cry, and Zarathustra distmguished clearly that 
It Was composed of many voices, although, heard from a distance, 
might sound like the cry from a single mouth " 

The assembled company presents the loftiest types of men 
who have ^et appeared, and it was their joint cry of need that 
Zarathustra had heard They are collectively “ the higher 
*’ to whom the soothsayer referred One of the two kmgs, 
iddiessmg Zarathustra with great reverence, mentions the distress 
by which they have all been overtaken, statmg that they have 
come to learn of him, they and others also — “ the last remnant 
of God among men, that is all the men of great yearning, of 
great disgust, of great satiety, 

all who do not wish to bvc unless they learn agam to hope 
~~ unless they learn from thee. Oh Zarathustra, the great hope ' ” 
Zarathustra rephes eloquently but pomtedly, rejecting the 
unplied appeal He candidly mforms his guests, whom he has 
apparently mvited there for the purpose, that although they 
wc the “ higher men ” of the world, the best that has yet been 
produced, they are not good enough for him 

“ Yc may indeed as a body be higher men " he says, “ but 
for me — yc are not lugh and strong enough ' ” 

Nor IS It possible ro make anydung of them , they arc not 
the stuff of wluch the Superman can be made Hence tlicy must 
be superseded 

" On your shoulders presses many a burden, many a recollec- 
tion many an evil duarf squats m your comers There is a 
concealed mob also m you 
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And althougli ye are high and of a higher type much in 
you IS crooked and mis-shaj^ There is no sim^ m the world 
who couJd hammer you right and straight for me ” 

They are not the people for whom he is waitmg, they are not 
the disaples with whom he hopes to climb down for the last 
time “ Ye have come to me ”, he says, “ only as a token that 
higher ones are already on dieir way to me — 

— not the men of great yeammg, of great disgust, of great 
satiety, and what ye call the remnant of God, 

— no, no, three times no • For others do I wait here m this 
mountam and will not hit my foot from it without them, 

— for higher, stronger, more victonous, more hearty ones, 
such as are squarely built m body and soul , laughing lions must 
come ” 

It must have given Nietzsche great satisfaction to display 
such power over the great ones of the earth, to parade them 
thus, berate them, and make them demonstrate their folly, and, 
having done so, show m himself the noble hardness of the 
Superman by rejectmg them Of course, m one way he had no 
choice These great men, these higher ones, would have shoivn 
m rcahty no tendency to become his disaples, or even to Lsten 
to him at all , and so from an artistic pomt of view he could 
not well let them come after him as true permanent followers 
There were no disillusioned repentant kings m the neighbourhood, 
and neither the Kaiser nor the Kmg of Italy would have been so 
>^scqmouPas the two kmgs of Zarathustra's acquamtance Nor 
Nvas diCTC much chance of any Pope, whether retired or m service, 
showing the necessary humihc) And of the others, which could 
be expected to answer Nietzsche’s mvitation othensTsc than by 
a denswe refusal or at best a stony stare ’ And since Nietzsche's 
imagined guests would not m rcahty accept him, Nietzsche 
cwmve alctmso^j 

Nevertheless m tliought and up to a point he has them at 
his mercy , and so the narramc proceeds With a jibe at the 
great pessimist’s appreciation of the good thmgs ofhfe, Nietzsche 
boss’s the soothsayer to mtcmipt Zarathustra svnh the insistent 
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suggestion tiiat re&esliments should now be provided, and above 
all something to drink, wine. Zarathustra is a water drinker, 
but fortunately the kings have a barrel of wine with them , 
and although Zarathustra has no bread, he has two lambs which 
are qmckly slam and cooked for the supper The mendicant 
objects to this diet, as he is a water drinker and a vegetarian, but 
Zarathustra, the courteous host, allots each to follow his own 
bent and taste, adding m explanation “ The best belongs to 
nune and to me , and if we are not given it, then we take it 
the best food, the purest air, the strongest thoughts, the fairest 
women ’ ” — a sentiment which appears to the kings to be an 
cxtraordmarily sensible idea to have occurred to a sage 

There js a stram of mahee ninning through most of the 
narrative, directed most markedly at the magician, Wagner, but 
not leaving the others unscathed Now, however, Nietzsche 
turns his wit against what he feels to be bis greatest rival , and in 
the scene just described, as well as m much of what follows, 
there is a studied parody of the story of the death of Christ It 
IS a parody and not an imitation The meal to which the sooth- 
sayer’s request leads is called the Ahendmah!, a term which, 
although It may mean an evening meal, is also the word used 
for the commumon service of the Protestant Church Exact 
parallelism, however, is avoided As we have seen, for Zara- 
thustra’s feast wmc is demanded and supphed, but the other 
element is lackmg — there is no bread In place of it two lambs 
are provided, the lamb bemg, of course, another Christian symbol 
Durmg the meal Zarathustra discourses at considerable 
length to his pscudo-disciplcs, giving them a truncated account 
of his career, and settmg forth views wnth which we arc already 
familiar He does seem, however, to forget that he has already 
condemned his guests as beyond redemption, for he counsch 
them, tdhng them not to be righteous overmuch, not to aim too 
high, and to content themselves with the smaller perfections 
which they can find or achic\c in the world Earher m Zara-. 
thiistra, as well as m previous writings, Nietzsche had enoased 
chastity, treating it as a very doubtful virtue and ptaismg its 
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opposite, voluptuousness He and his kind, he had boasted in 
effect, were chaste, but that was a rather fortunate accident 
It just happened that they had no taste to be otherwise In the 
present context chasuty is treated more definitely as a virtue, but 
the guests are advised not to lay too much stress on it 

“ Be not virtuous beyond your powers * ” says Zara- 

thustra, 

“ And where the vices of your fathers arc, do not there try 
to suggest that ye are saints 

He whose fathers were fond of women, or wine, or wild 
boars , what would it be if he wanted chastity of himself ^ 

It would be a folly * Venly it will be much, it seems to me, 
for such a one, if he is the husband of one or of two or three 
women ” 

Soon after this passage there follows a direct attack on the 
founder of Christianity 

“ What has been the greatest sm hitherto here on earth ^ 
Has It not been the word of hun who said Woe to those who 
laugh here * 

He did not laugh enough odicrwise he would have loved 
us, the laughmg ones ' But he hated and scorned us, he promised 
us waihng and gnashmg of teeth 

Must one then curse immediately where one docs not love ^ 
That — seems to me bad taste But he did so, this unconditioned 
one He came from the mob ” 

It IS unnecessary to comment on Zarathustra’s after-dinner 
recollections of the Gospels, but it is interesting to note that he 
who had been acclaimed as a saon of the Royal House of David 
and also as the very Son of God, was not well enough bom for 
Zarathustra Zarathustra tells his guests to keep out of the way 
of all such unconditioned fellows “ They have heavy feet and 
sultry hearts — they do not know how to dance ” 

Havmg put Christ m his place — among the greatest sinners 
— Zarathustra contmues to instruct his guests but we need not 
follow him at length He explains how hght-footed he is, how 
fond of danang and flying, and how prone to joy and laughter 
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He advises them, to cheer up and to dance “ Laughter ”, he 
says, " have I sanctdied , ye higher men, please learn to laugh ” 

After supper Zarathustra goes out into the fresh air, leaving 
his guests to entertain themsdves The forceful magiaan, 
Wagner, seizes the opportumty to cast the spell of his music 
upon them, and brmg them afl back mto a state of unsatisfied 
lustful melancholy all save one, the scientist, who protests and 
condemns the magician’s wickedness Zarathustra returns and 
■with a few words bamshes the evil spirit agam The wandermg 
shadow, Nietzsche’s former alter ego, then smgs a lengthy song, 
addressed m flattermg terms to the dusky maidens of the African 
deserts, and concludmg rather irrelevantly with Luther’s words 
before the Diet of Worms “ I can do no other, so help me 
God ” 

When Zarathustra again leaves the cave, the guests qmckly 
indulge in a firesh escapade , they set the donkey m their midst 
wd worship him The caticature of the Christian Litany pre- 
sented here is punctuated at appropnate intervals by the braying 
of the ass At first Zarathustra is horrified — to find his guests 
relapsing so quickly mto their old beliefs and practices, but 
learning through the tesiunony of the ughest man that it is all 
really ridiculous nonsense, he approves of it and even encourages 
bis guests to contmue If they repeat it, he says, they must do it 
for love of him, and he adds, quoting agam m parody This do 
m remembrance of me ” 

There rcmam two chapters The first of these, entitled TJte 
^rmlen Song, gradually abandons the parody and becomes solerrm 
and impressive It reaches perhaps the highest level m the book 
The chaiigc, however, is not abrupt and mockmg echoes con- 
tinue for some paragraphs Zarathustra and his guests leave 
the cave late m the evemng, and gaze at the moonht landscape 

There at last they stood silently beside one another, nothing 
but old people, though with comforted brave hearts, and 
astonished m themselves tliat it was so well wth them on 
earth ” 
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Then the ughesc man, for whom Zarathustra seems to have 
developed a speaal hkmg, makes a confession, in recogmaon 
of Zarathustra " All my fheods, what do ye think ^ For the 
sake of this day I am content to have hved my entire life 
One day, one feast with Zarathustra has taught me to love the 
earth. 

‘ Was that — life ’ ’ \vill I say to death. ‘ Well then, once 
more ’ ’ 

My friends what do ye think ? Will ye not like me say to 
death ‘ Was that — hfe ^ For Zarathustra’s sake, then * Once 
more 

Then comes a pcntccostal outpouring of enthusiasm each 
guest showing his joy m his own way “ The old soothsayer, 
however,” says Nietzsche, ‘ danced with dehght, and even 
if, as some narrators assert, he was then foil of sweet wme, 
certainly he was also foil of sweet life and had renounced all 
weanness ” 

Ac this pomt Zarathustra comes again to the forefeont After 
a passmg attack of farntness, he hears the sound of a clock hell 
commg up from the valley , it is ncanng midmght, he sa)S, and 
what follows IS a new Ni^ht Soti^ 

The remainder of this chapter takes us back to what may be 
regarded as key chapters of the two previous books The Night 
Song of Book II and Before Simr$se in Book HI Former themes 
arc taken up, but m a changed spint The melancholy, the 
despairing melancholy , of Book 11 has gone Mystery there is, 
and an absence of fhvohty and hght-hcartedness Zarathustra is 
in no dancmg mood But the final outcome is a deep, senous, 
affirmmg joy The night sky too appears again here as a powerful 
mouve, but the old arrogance has diminished Zarathustra is 
more scnsiavc, less exalted, more human he is not a god 

T^dicmcxschcccctrtslcvezecn baCtctssppevfichcJ g’csAiiSy 
The world is deep and its depth is hidden by the lustre of the 
petty day Zarathustra is too scnsicisc for the ordmary world 

” Leave me ' Leave me • I am too pure for thee Do not 
touch me * Has my world not just become perfect ^ 
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My skin is too pure for dliy hands. Leave me, thou dull, 
clumsy, stupid day ' Is not midmght bnghter ^ . 

Oh world, dost thou wish me ? Am I worldly to thee ? 
Am I spiritual to thee ’ Am I divme ? But day and world, ye 
are too coarse, — 

— get cleverer hands, grasp for deeper happmess, grasp for 
deeper unhappmess, grasp for some god or other, do not grasp 
for me.” 

Zarathustra now is no god, but a sensitive soul, destmed to 
suffering. 

Nevertheless beyond the woe of the world is its joy, and joy 
demands that the whole of hfe, the entire scheme, evil as well 
3a good, should be perpetuated. Nietzsche makes an mterestmg 
contrast here. On the one hand, he says “ All that suffers 
wants to hve, so that it may become npe, and happy and longmg, 
■“longmg for the more distant, the hjgher, the brighter. ‘I 
want heirs, so says all that suffers, I want children, I do not 
want myself.’ ” 

On the other hand, “Joy docs not want heirs, nor children. 
“Joy wants Itself, it wants eternity, it wants recurrence, wants 
everything-ctemally-thc-samc.” 

Early m the song there is a note familiar to us, the mdication 
by Zarathustra that there is more m his mind than he will tell 
Rather will I die, die, than tell you what my midmght heart is 
^binking.” This mystery cannot be the eternal return, for that 
now IS common knowledge Immediately after the declaration 
a new topic is abruptly mtroduced ** Who is to be the master 
of the world ? ” And after the question has been repeated, it is 
answered • “ The purest are to be the masters of the world, the 
^ost unknown, strongest, midmght-souls, which are brighter 
and deeper than any day ” But although the theme is not 
carried further at present, enough has been said of it to prevent it 
ffom bemg the undisclosed mystery. The guess may be hazarded 
that the latter consists m the future passion of Zarathustra. 

But be that as it may, Nietzsche draws the chapter to a close 
with the song which asserts the eternal return, a song, “ the name 
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of which IS ‘ Once more the meaning of which is ‘ To all 
Etermty ' ” 

0 Man, I pra). 

What doth the deepest nudnight say ’ 

“ From sleep, from sleep, 

1 okc — where dreaming deep I lay — 

The w orld is deep. 

With depth not dreamed of b> die day 
Deep IS Its woe — , 

Joy’s deeper still than woe can be 
Woesajeth Go* 

But joy doth want eternity, 

Want deep, want deep eternity ” 

The final chapter is short Zarathustra rises in the morning 
before his guests, his ovenught enthusiasm for them gready 
dimimshcd A flock of doves greet lum, and then a powerful 
tawny lion comes to fawn upon him, a sign that disapics arc at 
hand Ac this moment the guests come out, and appalled by the 
Jion, flee m terror from the scene Zarathustra sees them go wth- 
out remorse He recollects the soothsayer’s boast “ I come to 
seduce thee to thy last sin ” , and he angnly rejects the temptation 
•— to pity 

'' The lion has come,” he shouts, *' my children arc near, 
Zarathustra has grown npc, ray hour has come 

This is tny morning, my day breaks ansc now, arise now, 
thou great Noonade ' ” 

But the great Noontide docs not come , for here the book 
ends and there is no sequel In the notes which Nietzsche left 
behind there are several sketch plans of the way in which it 
imght have been earned to completion Vanous stage accessories 
are introduced plague, a volcano, a fire, a class war, the institu- 
tion of a caste system, a woman who wants to murder Zarathustra, 
but none of them is artistically convmcmg Nietzsche seems to 
have been especially embarrassed by the death of Zarathustra, 
and a dozen suggestions for it are offered by him Zarathustra 
dies beside the volcano amid a group of children , he dies of 
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gncf at the sorrow he has caused , he dies of pity •— pity for 
the woman who tries to stah him and even of pity for the pity 
she conve's to feel for him ; he dies surrounded by his disciples ; 
he dies abandoned by everyone, and even because he has been 
abandoned ; he dies of joy because the multitude has accepted 
his message Accordmg to one suggestion his snake bites him, 
the other animals fall afightmg, and he dies amid their stnfe 
In some versions he dies blessing himself and all others. Some- 
times when he has been abandoned, he is accorded a magnificent 
funeral. 

But hcfw IS any one of these plans to be earned out except as 
a mere pious banality, and above all, how is the sense of destiny, 
of redemption, of death m victory and victory in death to be 
obtained ’ Zarathustra was no Chnst, and could not die as one 
What dse could he do ’ Nietzsche did not know. 
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THE WITHDRAWN SOUL 

l)ArTER the completion of the fourth boot of Zaralhustra m 
Febntary 2SS5 Nicmche fcJl into a state of dcjccaon There 
^\crc several reasons for this, physical and mentah “Your 
cheerful letters ”, he wrote to his sister on the 12th of the month, 
“ arc very welcome to me, I wash I could serve you wnth similar 
pieces of cheer and fcsavjty But m Nice this winter there is 
much to object to, andiflvvishcd to begm m tell of it, ) ou would 
get the most tcdioui^Wiw m the world ^he most smpid thing 
is (t) my eyes — (2) tllc^conscant (almost extant) pam m the 
small of my back, with a radiation down to my right Ju^ This is 
so severe that it ever and ever again makes me aslT^ether I 
can come to Germany this year at all It is a sort of sudden attack 
of rheumatism TravcUmg has become a torture to me beyond 
anythmg you can picture to yourself ” About a fortmght 
later m another letter he said that he could bear his afflictions so 
long as he was well, addmg “ Unfortunately I am often ill 
and take the old mcdicme — and then I hate unspeakably ever) - 
one I have come Co know — myscZfmduded ” The old medianc 
IS of course, the chloral h)drate which he began to use as a 
remedy against sleeplessness m 1882 after his rupture with his 
famJ y The letter goes on “ My dear sister, a word between 
us — and you can bum the letter afterwards • — I beg you to do 
so — if I did not take pains to be a bit of an actor, I could not 
endure hvmg even for an hour, at least not here m the town of 
herd animals “ 

But Nietzsche had troubles other his lU health He had 
experienced difficulty in getting Zarathustra pnnted The pub- 
lisher, Schmeitzer, had shown little oithusiasm, he had Eieen 
dilatory, he had even put this Irving, vibratmg new gospel aside 
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to print not only a large order of Christian hymn-books — half 
a milUon of them — but also an Anti-Semitic pamphlet The 
delays drove Nietzsche to fury, a state of mmd not alleviated by 
the publisher’s tactless suggestion that Nietzsche now had no 
friends at all and that the public refused to read his aphorisms 
When the first three parts of Zarathustra fell almost dead from 
the press, Nietzsche broke wth Schmeitzer, and after a vain 
search for a new publisher printed forty copies of the fourth part 
of Zarathustra at his own expense, to be given away to those 
frithful ones who would understand it O^y seven copies were 
presented m all 

Another disappointment arose from the loss of a possible 
disaple A young Pnvatdozent from Halle, Freiherr Heinnch 
von Stem, at the age of twenty had written under a pseudonym 
a small volume entitled The Ideals o/MatenaUsm Lyrical Plnh- 
sop/iy Nietzsche saw this work and praised « In October 
1882, when Nietzsche was staying at Leipzig after his frmily 
quarrel, Stem, encouraged by Paul Ree, called on him, but un- 
fortunately found him not at home Nietzsche, however, was 
gratified by the visit, and sent Stem a copy of The Joyful Wisdom, 
to which the latter rephed by sending the sheets of a work he 
had in the press, entitled Heroes and the World A dight corre- 
spondence Was kept up between the two, and m August 1884 
Stem spent three days with Nietzsche at Sils-Mana Durmg the 
first two days Nietzsche was unwell, prostrated by headaches, 
but on the third day be recovered , and he and his visitor made 
a good impression on one another Nietzsche afterwards spoke 
highly of Stem declaring that they were akm m spirit, and hopmg 
that Stem would become assimilated to him as a true disciple 
But the hope was a delusion Stem was a Wagnerian, and m 
spite of all Nietzsche’s blandishments he remained an mtimate 
member of Cosima’s circle after Wagner’s death in 1883 
Nietzsche then began to lose patience with him In January 1885 
he wrote to his sister “ What an obscure letter the good Stem 
has wntten me ’ And all to thank me for sending him a poem 
No one knows now how to behave ” A htde later Nietzsche’s 
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sister forwarded a letter of Stem*s, Tvluch seems to have suggested 
that some kmd of help should be given bj Nietzsche in a Wagner 
project Nietzsche v, 3 S vastly annojed, and poured out his 
wrath on his sister ** When I read ^ our letter, I again realised 
why some clever people think I am mad or tell that I shall die 
m die asylum Do ^ou/eally believe that Stein’s employments, 
which I would not have undertaken even at the timp of my w orst 
Wagnensm and Schopenhauensm, have an importance like the 
immense task which hes on tnc ^ (I cannot conceive at all how 
you could send me his letter ) Or do ou think it m accordance 
with my digmty to sohnt his friendship ^ I am much too proud 
ever to beheve that a human being could love me That would 
presuppose that he knew ti’ho I am Just as httle do I beheve diat 
I could ever love anyone chat would presuppose chat — rmratde 
upon miracle — I had found a human being of my own standing 
— Don’t forget that I despise as well as pic> such beings as 
Richard Wagner and A Schopenhauer on a few personal grounds 
and that I even the founder of Chnsaanicy to be superfrcial 
in many respects I loved them all before I understood what 
man is and can be ” 

In spite of this outburst — which was undeserved, as Eliaabeth 
had not read Stem’s letter — Nietzsche treasured the admiration 
-nhich Stem felt for him, and he was gneved by his imtimcly 
death m 1887 

“ Hemnch von Stem is dead,” he UTote to Peter Gasr, “ quite 
suddenly, heart failure I really loved him it seemed to me that 
he was reserved to me for a later age He belonged to the very 
few men m vhose existence I had pleasure , also he had great 
trust m me He said m the end that m my presence thoughts 
cam e to kim for which hc Would otherwise not have had the 
courage I 'freed ’him. And how we /au^fjedup here together 
He was noted for not laughing The aSair so gneves me 
that I Can hardly believe it No, how loncl) I feel ' ” 

A third disappomtment had come to Nietzsche as the result 
of a well-meant suggestion by his sister that be should try to get 
back mto academic circles and get permission to teach m some 
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mother’s request, his anger at the whole situation being accen- 
tuated by the behef that Forster had much to do with the agitation 
against Lou Salomd which Elizabeth had so persistently kept up 
Most of the letters he then wrrotc have been destroyed, and only 
one fragment remains In it he sums up by saying “But 
finally you show too clearly by the extravagant widely \Tsiblc 
step of your engagement to Forster that you wish to offer your 
life not to my highest aims, but to those ideals which I have 
overcome and have now to struggle against (Chnstiamty, 
Wagner, Schopenhauerian pity, etc ) You have gone over to 
my antipodes The mstmcc of your love ought to have preserved 
you from this “ 

But nothing Nietzsche could say was of any avail His 
sister was more resolute and persistent than he , she snstamed his 
attack and wore down his defences Yet he only half capitulated 
He tolerated Fonter, occasionally saying pleasant things of him 
and to him And he came to realise, though Elizabeth’s insist- 
ence, that he was himself at fault, for his violent emotional 
cnticism had served only to drive his sister nearer to Forster 
“ I sec now quite clearly he wrote m March 1885, “ that my 
reproaches, which appeared unmtcUigible to you, have bound 
you even more firmly to Forster ’’ But he continued to resent 
the loss of Elizabeth, and vainly suggested that there ■were other 
places to colonise than Paraguay In April 1885 he sent a con- 
ventional pohtc letter to the prospective bridegroom, but he 
found hims elf unable to attend the weddmg , and two days 
before it, on 20th May, he -wrote to his sister from Vemce at 
great length — about himself 

‘ For the day which decides your lot m life (and m it no 
one can -wish you happm«s and prosperity and good omens 
and good courage more than I do) — for this day I must draw 
up for myself a balance-sheet of life From now on you -will 
have first and foremost m your head and heart very diflCTcnt 
thmgs than those of your brother, and so rightly and justly 
It ought to be — and hence it is natural that you ■will share 
more and more your husband s -way of thought , which is 
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not at all mine, ho\\c\cr much I have to respect and praise 
m It, But m order that )Ou may have some kind ofgiude 
as to how far judgment on ^our brother requires much caution 
and forbearance, I am writing to jou to-day, as i sign of great 
affection, to tell where the evil and burden of my position 
lies from childhood till now 1 luve found no one wnth needs 
of heart and conscience like mine This forces me, cv cn to-day, 
as at all times, to present mjsclf, as well as maj be, and often 
witli mucli ill grace, m some one of the classes of man vvluch 
arc allowed and mtelhgiblc to-day But that man can thrive 
onlv among tliosc of Lke mmd and wall is an article of faith 
vvnth me (nght down to the nourishment and needs of die 
body) , diat I luve none, u m> misfortune My University 
Ufc was a wearisome search for an adjvutmcnt to a false en- 
vironment , my approach to Wagner was tlic same, only in 
an opposite direction Almost all m) human relationships 
have ansen from attacks ofthc feeling oflonclmess , Ovcrbcck 
as well as R^e and Malwida — - 1 have been ridicidouslj liappy 
when I found or iliought that 1 had found any little ground 
or comer at all m common with anyone My memory is 
over-burdened with a thousand liumihatuig recollections, 
connected with such weakness, when I absolutely no longer 
endured the loneliness Add my ill-health, which always 
brings the most aw fill despondency upon me , it is not without 
reason that I have been so very ill — and even now am still on 
the a\ crage ill, t c depressed — as I said only because I lack the 
right environment and have always to play somewhat of a 
comedy mstcad of recuperating by means of men — I do not 
on that account regard myself at all as a reserved secretive 
or suspiaous man , on the contrary * If I were so I should 
not suffer so much But it is not possible to commumcatc 
oneself at will however dcsuoiis one is of domg so but one 
must find someone to whom commumcation can be made 
The feeing that there is something very o’lstant and strange 
about me, that my words have o^cr colours than the same 
words m the mouths of other men that with me there is 
a many-colouied foicgiound which deceives — prensely dus 
feeling, which has been reported to me lately from several 
quarters remains the highest level of ‘ understanding ’ which 
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I liavc hitherto found. All that I have -wntten hitherto is 
foreground , for me myself it is undertaken alwaj's only m 
the pauses of thought The things %vith which I have to do 
arc of the most dangerous sort , that in between them at one 
time I recommend Schopenhauer or Wagner to the Germans 
m a popular manner, at another think out Zarathustras, these 
arc recreations for me, but abo\e all also screens, ^hind 
wluch I can agam sit for a time 

And so, ray dear Lama, do not regard me as mad, and m par- 
ticular forgive me if I do not come to > our ceremony a ‘ morbid ’ 
philosopher like me would be a sorry person to give a bnde 

away With a thousand fond wishes v r- t» 

•' Your Fritz 

After the mamage Elizabeth and her husband remained in 
Germany for almost a year, and there was some danger that 
Fonter would again become deeply mvolved m the Ano-Semiac 
movement There was thus some rehef mingled with the sorrow 
m Nietzsche’s mind when the Colonises finally sailed for Paraguay 
early m 1886 

Nietzsche found still another cause for discontent at this 
period even the faithful Peter Gast was fallin g off In Apnl, 
before Elizabeth’s wedding, he went to Venice, but found or 
fanacd that he found, Gast less assiduous in his attentions and less 
helpful as a courier than usual Gast’s music, however, was a 
compensation From Venice Nietzsche ^vent as usual to Sils- 
Mana for the summer and then back for the wmter to Nice, via 
Naumburg, where he spent a short time \vith his mother The 
next summer was again spent m the Engadme but before going 
dicre, Nietzsche paid a visit to Leipzig to meet Rohde who had 
been appointed to a chan m the Umvenity Nietzsche received 
the news of the appomtment fi'om his mother, whereupon he 
wrote to his old friend in February 1886, speaking of the old days 
gone by, of the hopes of his youth, and of their lack of realisation 
“ To me It IS like a dream that I was once upon a time such a 
hopeful animal, phdologiis inter phtMogos Nothing of it has been 
achieved or as you may say among yourselves ‘ he has achie\ ed 
nothing * Dear old friend Rohde, it seems to me that ) ou 
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know life better because you have placed yourself in it, while 
I see It ever more from afar ” Early in the summer Nietzsche 
visited Rohde — to suffer fresh disappomtment Stimulated by 
the thought of Rohde’s return to those old scenes, Nietzsche 
saw himself in fancy also bad: m die old role, and entertained the 
idea, half seriously, of a restoration there — m spite of the plam 
speakmg of the Rector three years before Nietzsche’s hope was 
naive , he had not reahsed how he and his old friends had changed 
He was chagnned to find that they ah had occupauons and 
interests of their own, and had nothing more for him than a 
passmg pohteness There were no worshippers to be obtamed 
there Rohde too was changed, and, moreover, he was not 
quite happy The atmosphere of Leipzig, physical and spiritual, 
did not smt him and he had not settled down But that did not 
bring him any nearer to Nietzsche He had forced himself to 
take as much mterest as he could in all that Nietzsche wrote, but 
from the time of the pubhcaoon of Human alt loo Human, he had 
been, out of sympathy with the trend of Nietzsche’s thought 
And so the two men met, talked, looked at one another, and 
found they were strangers Before the end of June they parted 
never to meet agam Correspondence langui^cd, and after a 
short flarc-np in 1887, ceased cnttrcly We may follow the 
story to Its conclusion 

In May 1887 Nietzsche asked Rohde to find a post for a 
young friend of his, where an eye could be kept on him He 
concluded by excusing himself for not undertaking the task, 
as he could not get m touch with young people “ The older 
men. are my recreafson, such as Jacob Burckhardt or Hippolyte 
Tame and even my friend Rohde is not nearly old enough for 
me But ‘ the day will sometime come ’ etc " 

Rohde, who knew and disliked the young man m question, 
refused the commission, and he was annoyed by Nietzsche’s 
reference to the superior wisdom of Tame, for whose pessimistic 
and cymeal philosophy he hitmelf had a strong anupathy He 
expressed hrs disagreement strongly, charactensmg Tame as 
lacking m substance — “ without content " 
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Nietzsche’s reply %\*as angry " No, my old fhend Rohde, 
I allow no one to speak wthsuch lack of respect of Mr Tame as 
^our letter docs — and )ou least of all, because it is contrary 
to all good manners to talk m that s\ay of anyone whom you 
know I highJj esteem 

And so the lecture \%ent on, for several pages, concludmg 
“ Don’t take offence Due I bchesc, if I knew only this one 
utterance of yours, I should despise )ou on the ground of the 
lack of instinct wluch it expresses Fortunately m other ways 
you arc to me a proved bemg ” 

Rohde kept his temper and apologised Nietzsche accepted 
the apologj’, apologising m tum, but rather spoiling the effect by 
pomtmg out that his otsm enthusiasm for Tame was increased 
by the fact tlut Tame vas the only person m the world besides 
Burckhardt who soil liad a good word for him And towards 
the end of the ) car — November 1887 — he returned to the 
attack m a postscript to the last letter which passed between them 
After again explaining the mvjolability of Tame, he wrote 
** Honestly, ^ou have never said a word which allowed me to 
guess you knew what a fate lies on me Have I ever reproached 
you with It ’ Not even m my heart , were it only because I am 
not accustomed to anjilimg ebe from anyone I have now 
forty-three years behind me and am just as I w’as when a cluld ” 

The penod from i88d to the middle of 1888 is featureless 
in Nietzsche’s external history the summer at Sils-Mana the 
winter m Italy, for the most part at Nice, with a visit to Turm 
m April 1888 We have, however, a dear picture of him as he 
Was m the autumn of 1887 from the pen of his old friend Deussen, 
who found an opportunity during a journey through Switzerland 
and along the Mediterranean with his wnfc to visit the “ hermit 
of Sils-Mana ” 

“ On a wonderfully beautiful autumn mormng ”, says 
Deussen, ” I descended the Malc^a Pass coming from Chiavenna, 
and soon Sils-Mana lay before ns, where with throbbmg heart 
I met my friend and embraced him with deep emotion after 
fourteen years’ separation But what changes had come upon 
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turn m that tune That was no longer the proud bearing, the 
elastic step, the flowing speech of old Laboriously and bending 
a little to the side, he seemed to drag himself along, and his 
speech was often clumsy and ftJtenng Perhaps ic was not one 
of his good days ‘ Dear fiiend,* he said dolefully, as he pointed 
to a few passmg clouds, * I must have blue sky over me, if I am 
to collect my thoughts ’ He dien led us to his favourite places 
I still remember particularly a grassy bed on a preapice, high 
above a mountain stream brawling m the depths ‘ Here,’ he 
said, ‘ I like best to he and here I have my best thoughts ’ After 
the visitors had lunched and rested for an hour at the hotel where 
Nietasche also usually had his midday meals, Nietzsche came to 
thar door, inquiring anxiously whether they were tired, askmg 
for pardon if he had come too soon, etc I mention this,” says 
Deussen, “ because such an exaggerated sohcitude and considera- 
tion had not lam previously m Nietzsche’s charaaer and seemed 
to me significant of his present state Next morning he led me 
into his lodgmgs, or rather, as he said, into his cave Ic was a 
simple room m a peasant’s house, three minutes from the mam 
road Nietzsche had rented it for the season for a franc a day 
The funushmgs were the simplest imaginable At one side stood 
his books, mostly well known to me of old then followed a 
rustic table with tea-cups, ^g-shcUs, manusenpts, toilet articles 
m a motley confusion, which was earned further by a boot-jack, 
with a boot on it, to the still unmade bed Everythmg pomted 
to careless service and to a patient master who did everythmg for 
himself At midday we departed, and Nietzsche accompanied 
us to the next village, an hour down the valley Here he expressed 
agam the gloomy forebodings which, alas, were so soon fulfilled 
As We said good-bye tears stood in his eyes, somethmg I had 
never seen m him before ’ * 

• Enmienu^en, pp 91 
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After the revelation of the eternal rcnirrcncc at Sils-Mam in 
l88i, Nietzsche intended to write two great books One was 
Zaraihustra , tlie other was to be a prose -version of his thought, 
providing a coherent and defimove account of his doctnne as a 
whole He began writing almost at once and as the years passed 
the collection of notes and aphorisms grew In September 1884, 
after completing the third part of Zarathistra, he wrote to Peter 
Cast ” I hav c finished the num task which I had proposed to 
myself this summer — the next six years belong to the w orking 
out of a scheme in which I have outlined my ‘ philosophy * It 
IS gomg well and hopefully Meanwhile ”, he adds, ” ^athustra 
has only the purely personal significance that it is a book to edify 
and encourage me — for the rest, dark and hidden and ridiculous 
for everybody ” But Nietzsche broke off to write the fourth 
part o£ Zaraihustra In 1885 he resumed his task, but he could not 
waif So he intemipfcd the mam work again to send out a 
forerunner of it m June 1885 this was Beyond Good and Ettl 
In i8S6 he broke off once more to re-edit Ins earlier works 
■wntmg fresh prc&ces to them traemg his own development, 
and mdicating the permanent value to be attributed to these 
earher productions In September, back at the mam project, he 
wrrote to his sister " For the next four years there is annoxmeed 
the workmg out of a four-\ olume mam-vvork die title itself is 
frightening * The Will to Power Attempt at the Transvahiation 
oj'all Values ' For this I have need of every f/iw^ heaTth, solitude, 
good spirits perhaps a wife ” In the sprmg and summer of 1887 
he mterrupted his progress to write anodier book, settmg forth 
his doctnne again m a limited and provisional form dm was 
The Genealogy of Morals , and in the spring of the next year he 
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wrote two more, very rapidly. The Case of Wagner and T 7 ie 
Ttoihght of the Idols Meanwhile the mam work was not shapmg 
too well, and Nietzsche’s plans for it kept altermg Each of the 
minor pubhcations drew largely on his stock of accumulated 
material, thus altermg the balance both of what he had still to 
say and the means wherewith to say it He had one plan m March 
1887, another m the followmg wmter, and a third — the last — 
m September 1888 The final version of the scheme differed 
from the others m begmnmg with an attack on Chnstiamty 
This section of the work, written at high speed, was given the 
title of The Antichrist , but beyond a few notes for the third 
section, httle else was done to add to the matenal or work out the 
plan 

The work as a whole. The Will to Power Attempt at the Trans- 
valiiatwn of all Values, was not completed and most of the matenal 
■was left m confusion Nietzsche had indicated m a general way 
how some of die paragraphs were to be classified m accordance 
With his first scheme, that of March 1887, but apart from the new 
■version of the first section, Tlic AntuhTist, the rest were left as 
an amorphous mass To this we must add that the vanous 
provisional pubhcations, from Beyond Good and Evil to The 
Twilight of the Idols, not only came from the main quarry but 
also Overlapped one another very considerably m content, m- 
volvmg considerable repetition of themes and arguments If a 
clear picture is to be obtamed, the period must be treated as 
a whole, the various semi-mdependent parts brought together 
®gain, and emphasis laid on the underlying prmaple determmmg 
* the treatment 

It must be observed that Nietzsche himself foimd difBculty m 
dehneatmg and interrelating the parts of his argument, and he 
earned out none of his changmg plans to completion The reason 
for this is deep-seaced Whacic had to offer was nofasyscemacic 
philosophy, consisting of coherent and interdependent parte, but 
rather a set ofvanations on one theme, not dcvelopmg one another 
in any orgamc way, but capable of many rearrangements without 
noticeable loss Furthermore, the theme in its ongm is a personal 
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one, and it is from this personal basis that Nietzsche has general- 
ised a philosophy to fit all knowledge and aU existence 

The theme is a simple one weakness and, m compensation 
for It, the Will to power We may begin with the personal basis, 
and to this end some recapitulation is necessary 

From early childhood Nietzsche was a bemg apart His 
isolation and separation from the world at large, with its roots 
in his natural constitution, was fostered and developed by external 
circumstances , his training and his physical imperfections con- 
spiring with his natural tendencies to produce a single result 
We have seen him aloof and unusual among the childish com- 
pamons of his first school, precoaous and select in Germania and 
Schulpforta , and we watched the failure of his attempt to be a 
man among men at Bonn, and also, though not so markedly, at 
Leipzig Unable to understand or to sympathise and comport 
with the ordmary boy or man. he could be at home only m a 
small circle where no ahen clement was allowed to mtrude He 
did not understand others unless they thought and felt as he 
did , and unless they were like mmded to him and accommodated 
themselves to him, he filled to antiapate how they would react 
to his behaviour Careful, pohte and considerate m small things, 
he was apt to be tactless, impohte and inconsiderate m large , he 
could accommodate himself fully to others only where accom- 
modation was not necessary And it was partly at least through 
this madaptabihty and lack of concrete human understanding 
that he quarrelled with almost all his friends, Wagner, Gersdorff 
Rohde, R^e, Lou and even his sister Peter Gast was an exception, 
proving the rule 

The home circle of women at Rocken and at Naumburg 
fostered this tendency, and Nietzsche's recollection of his fithcr, 
much as he treasured it for many years, did nothing to counteract 
It , for his father too was a man apart, unfitted for a rough world 
The dchcate touch of snobbery which the home inculcated, 
flittmg from the sohd majesty of Fncdncli Wilhelm IV to the 
shadowy Polish Count, was an influence m the same dirccuon 
And we have seen that when Nietzsche — prematurely, it may 
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well be — took his seat on the professonal chair at Basle, he had 
an outlook on life m accordance with, his nature and experience 
Even the small world in which he had been tramed was partly 
ahen to him we have seen how scornfully at Leipzig he could 
write of his fellow philologists and how readily he could suspect 
them of underhand conspiracy against him and his friend Rohde 
So too he went to Basle prepared to make the worst of it, regard- 
ing his appointment to a sd^ect post m a select society as an 
adventurous leap mto “ the wide wide world, mto a new, 
unaccustomed profession, into a difficult and oppressive atmo- 
sphere of duty and work ” And after his arrival there he refused 
many of the mvitanons which colleagues and potential friends 
showered upon him 

The ahenaUon from the larger world which such an attitude 
involves may lead in compensaoon to an unusually tense and 
emotional attachment to a small group, where thejarrmg elements 
do not appear , and the success of this compensation depends 
on several fectors For one thing, it depends on the strength of 
the mdmdual’s self-asserave tendencies If he is of a submissive 
nature he may find a small group, perhaps those round a smgle 
person, to which he may adhere and by which his homage may 
be repaid by confidence and sympathy Such assertion as his 
soul requires may then be found m the refreshment and sads- 
fection he finds there As a true follower he is strong m the 
strength of his leader If he is inherently less submissive, successful 
adjustment is less probable , for he demands somethmg which 
he can dommate and which nevertheless wdl be great enough 
and strong enough to reward him for the loss of the rest of the 
world Such a group is difficult to procure and unstable m its 
continuance Nietzsche encountered this difficulty m an acute 
form Self-assertion was a dominant need for him, and for 
It had to be an assertion over men of the highest quaHty But~ 
such men do not temam submis^c or at cornmand, and their 
union is subject to easy dissolution As we have seen, they fell 
away from Nietzsche 

Fate too was against him Even unusual, sensmve and 
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artistic men may m the course of tune be led, partly at least, out 
of their isolation, and given a comer, even if an uneasy one, in 
the larger world Rohde, and in a lesser degree GcrsdorfF, were 
men with a temperamental stram not unUcc that of Nietzsche, 
and they went through their youthliil and adolescent expenence 
much as he did And when Nietzsche’s early philosophy broke 
mto Its most clamant form m The Birth of Tragedy, they hailed 
and defended it But they were drawn out of their isolation 
The temperamental Rohde, a profesor malgre lut, became more 
and more immersed m his routme and scholarly duties, and when 
he mamed a wife with whom he was deeply in love, he foimd 
a place and function which occupied him and filled his mmd 
Gersdorff, through the death of his brothers, became heir to an 
estate He too mamed and found that the world had a place 
and task for him But, as we have seen, Nietzsche was depnved 
of these influences His healdi drove him fi'om his Chair iil 
Basle and rendered him homeless and fiincaonless The influences 
which stabilised his fiiends and earned them over the difficult 
period of dawning manhood were lacking to him , and he was 
never purged of troubles of adolescence On the contrary, 
we have seen how his isolation and failure of adjustment increased 
as the years went on 

Another untoward circumstance w^ Nietzsdie’s choice of a 
profession — if choice it may be called -when all his orcumstances 
conspired to guide him into it In grammar he was not mterested, 
and the narrower scientific side of philology never caught his 
imagination In the literary and philosophical side of the life of a 
classical scholar there is, of course, much scope, and a vital world 
broad enough and deep enough to satisfy the mmd to which 
It fully appeals But in Nietzsche’s case it lacked sohdity and 
accuracy It afforded, as we have seen, abundant material for 
and •uttagrrci'CiSfn , hen ^iw; ’nVrida 

Nietzsche was led were conjectures, unverified guesses, not 
knowledge about thmgs Nietzsche was consaous of this weak- 
ness and at times he longed for a trainmg in some physical 
science, such as chemistry, where speculations can be put to the 
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test of measurement Lackmg dus, there was, even in his o%vn 
Rund, a taint of subjectivity about ail he knew, a lack of contact 
With a real, sohd, refractory world __ He was cons cious, deeply- 
consaous, of Im ji ower over words, and_he reahscd to the full die 
:onventional and capricious elements m language As we have 
>een, he accused language of~falsifymg~reahty arid'ereatmg an 
unreal world of appearances and it was mainly of words that 
he was master At times he rejoiced m this mastery wnth a joy 
and triumph which reached its climax in Zaraihnstfa In February 
1884 he expressed himself candidly to Rohde “ I fancy that 
with t his Zaratliustra Ijuve brou ght the German l angua ge to its 
pert ection After Lu theL^d^Goethpy-a third step, had to-be- 
^"en , ioo^at it, old com ra de of m y heart, and s ee whether 
force, fl e^biht y_and melo dy haw ever been so umted in any_ 
^goag e bcfrire^ Read Goethe after a pagFbf ni^ook — -and 
you will sec that that ' undulating ’ quahty which belongs to 
Goethe as a draughtsman is not foreign to the speech-modeller 
either 1 am ahead of him m my severer, manlier line, yet 
Without becoming a lout hke Luther My style is a dance , a 
pUy of symmetnes of every kmd, and a mocking and leapmg 
over these symmetnes This extends even to the choice of 
vowels 

Moreover, I have remamed a poet to the full extent of that 
conception even if I have sometimes tyrannically imposed oppo- 
sition. to all poetising on myself” 

That IS one side , but there was another Wc have already 
Seen how, aftex the revelation of the eternal recurrence, doubts 
began to assail him and he became so sharply conscious of his 
scientific difficulties diat he proposed to suspend all hterary 
activity and to spend some years at a Umvcrsity, Vienna or Pans, 
preferably with Lou Salome, to acquire the dementary basis of 
knowledge about the physical world And it was with indigna- 
tion that he rejected the notion that he was to be treated as a 
poet and not as an exact and philosophical thinker Here is how 
he put the matter to his sister “ Of the difficulty of the task 
which hes before me, no one has an idea , and when anyone 
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thinJj of It as a form of literary work, the preparation of 
my Zarathustra, it gives me almost a fit of nausea and of laughter 
or retching — so repulsi\ e all making of hterature is to me , 
and the diought of bemg classed in the end among u nters ’ is one 
of the things that make me tremble ” Of course there is fear 
behind this revulsion, the fear that the notion might be true 
The tveakness which Nietzsche felt here showed itself m his 
\vntmg, and as m some degree at least the style is the man, a 
word may be allowed on this pomt Nietzsche’s stjlc had much 
of the quahty he claimed for it , and above all, it escaped the 
heavmess of the long and mvoKed, cumulative, German sentence 
Nietzsche did not usually hold his breath long enough for such a 
form of speech, and he had the merit of seldom trying to say 
more than one thing at once. At times he has a grace and a 
dehcacy and a poeac fincy which charms and enhvens the reader 
But there is weakness coo His imagery, often impressve and 
sczikmg, is also sometimes confused and confiictmg, and his 
skill or care m. avoiding a mixed metaphor is not always m the 
highest evidence Moreover, his aphoristic st)le, leaving argu- 
ments incomplete and often tuyustified, calls at omtt, in com- 
pensation, for over-cmphasis and for hterary shoutmg to draw 
the attention of the reader and unsettle his judgment Nietzsche 
IS apt to follow an msmuaaon with a sudden grimace and then 
run away The style of Zaraihistra at its best is very fine and in 
places full of beauty , but when it challenges Luther by imitatmg 
the translaaon of the Bible, as it often docs, it docs not alway s 
succeed It is apt to lack the weight, the massiveness and force 
which carries Luther, sometimes with coarseness- but often with 
digmty, through to his goal without artifice or unnecessary 
gesture. Nietzsche dances and plays tncks but he is often beaten 
by Luther’s steady pace Luther has a security and selfconfiden^ , 
whi ch Niet zsche lacks 

'''‘Trhc same feature shows itsdf on a larger scale m Nietzsche’s 
argument He is enthusiastic, dogmatic, extreme, on one side or 
another all is or white for Inm and there is no grey 

His mtempente attack on Strauss, and his eulogy of the remnants 
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of savagery in Greece against its later reason and culture, are two 
striking forms of this at the begmning of his career, and m the 
penod to follow we shall find others Nietzsche often shouts 
because he is not sure that he wiU otherwise be listened to, afraid 
that if he does not proclaim a startling message the dull reader 
niay put the book down from boredom His very bnlhance 
thus confesses weakness 

The artistic tendency, of which the style of Zaxatlwstra. is 
only one example, is of course responsible for much of the 
interest which Nietzsche’s work affords, but to him personally 
It was also the source of some of his conflict and misery We 
have already seen in an eather chapter how spontaneous the 
artistic impulse was m him, how it led him into poetry, into 
literature and mto music, even as a child, on a degree surpassing 
that of the average cultured person And when rehgious doubt 
arose, he was ready to lift art into the highest place and treat 
aesthetic satisfaction as the sole justification of the universe But 
although he was an artist, Nietzsdie was not m the first rank 
He wrote verse easdy, the jmgle of rhyme came to him without 
niuch trouble , but, mteresong as some of his poetry is, the 
highest inspiration is lacking to it He was apt in mimicry, and 
his parodies of Goethe — m jealous criticism, be it said — are 
as smooth and competent as any of his other work This perhaps 
suffiaently tells its own story 

In music Nietzsche’s ability stood high but not high enough 
for his o^vn ends He improvised easily, and apparently well , 
but when he attempted senous written composition he did not 
teach the lughest standard , and he was artist enough to know it 
Moreover, he was utterly overshadowed by Wagner and forced 
into a subordinate position, which, after the first glow of worship 
hid, Y>'Js>i>ed, Vwm 5m wiwe ViTivc dswt; Vitn frcrni 

music altogether He ceased to compose, and even to play The 
sense of mingled power and mfrtionty which his experience 
gave him, led to the sar^ung undecided attitudes to art with 
which we arc already frnuhar 

Throughout his experience, art in aU its mam forms brought 
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mortification along with satufaction , at drove him m on hiimelf 
and helped to separate him from the common world 

Some men m Nietzsche’s circumstances have found consola- 
tion m rehgion, m submission to one who is so transcendent that 
the submission does not arouse any thought of rivalry or any 
jealous sense of mfenonty, but gives rather a f^Img of security, 
power and triumph Nietzsche too sought for this consolation 
but could not permanently find if The intellectual Joss of his 
faith in Christianity, which probably began m Schulpforta and 
was completed at Bonn, did not lead to any recorded emotional 
cnsis at the time, but the outburst m Zarathustra against those 
who “ robbed ” him of it has already shown us how deep the 
mjury went The mfellectual change did not remove the 
tendenaes which Christian belief and practice normally satisfy 
Chnsaamty demands at the outset the surrender by the individual 
of his whole self to the infimte God but for Nietzsche there 
was now no Christian God For some tune, under the influence 
of Schopenhauer, he tned to accept the solution that satisfaction 
lies only m complete renunaaaon, in detachment from all the 
mterests of the empirical world, and m submission to an infini te 
rcahty, which to the human eye is indistinguishable from nothing 
at all But he could not rest here Submission must give life, 
not death ._a nd so Nietzsche offered himself to a god of his own 
dcvismg, Dionysus, who, although less desirable th^thc Chrutian 
God, being unmoral and of doubtful intelhgence, was nevertheless 
pardy akm to man, at least to the higher man, in that he had 
artistic tendencies of a sort and governed the world in accordance 
With them But Dionysus also friled Nietzsche , the throne of 
Heaven seemed empty or occupied only by blind chance 
Nietzsche therefore offered himself m full surrender as a willing 
-saenfire r£> blind rhanrzt- .in rhe hqpp rhat jt on^ht ^orovc some 


mamed, uns aosfied, unappeased, unabated. . 

it may be usefiil here, and it will faohtatc later discussion, 
if we bring the situation which we arc considering into rclauon 
3^4 
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to one of tile outstanding doctnnes of the philosophy of Kant 
In the section of the Critique of Pure Reason known as the “ De- 
duction of the Categones ”, Kant tncs to show the relativity 
and interdependence of the subject and the object of experience 
The relationship which he sets forth is a reciprocal one On the 
one hand, the unity of the object of experience imphes the unity 
of a single subject to which ^ the parts or aspects of the object 
may be present , and on die other, the unity of the subject itself 
is possible only through the unity of its activity in grasping all 
die parts of the object together and combining them m expenence 
into one whole In Kant’s treatment the conception remains 
somewhat formal and its psychological mechanism is anaqmted, 
so that We need not follow lus precise formulation here, and may 
take it rather m the wider application to which it leads (a w orld 
of experience, that is to say, the world as it exists for any individual, 
however low and imperfect the unity running though that 
v.oild may be, impbcs a smgle subject by which it is apprehended , 
and on the other hand, the umty of the subject, his consciousness 
of his sclf-identity, is not possible unless his world is held together 
But both of these correlative unities, the unity of the object and 
die umty of the subject of experience, are capable of varymg 
degrees of realisation Some umty there must be — that is the 
condiQon of the existence of any expenence at all — but there 
IS a vast step between the barest umty by which a subject and 
object can be constituted and the richness and mtegraaon of 
'vhich a full co-ordinated hfc and experience is capable The 
lower the degree of imity on either side, the lower is the umty 
on. the other When the self is imperfectly integrated governed 
by different and even antagonistic moods and attitudes and 
interests, each expressing itself at a different time, the world of 
J&v jairJj j -self Jilso Jiujjis xt» J&.U Asuoder auto ikSkeew 
spheres, rdativcly isolated from one another and governed by 
different pnnaples This, as wc ha\c seen, was partly the case 
of Schopenhausrii 

On the other hand, when the external world of expenence is 
disumtcd, not by one or two great cleavag-s, but by innumerable 
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fissures and by the lack of any strong uniting prmaple in any 
part, then the unity of the self also becomes feeble and empty 
A nch unity is concrete and expresses itself m its activity, imitmg 
Its impulses and tendencies into a single organic whole an 
empty umty becomes abstract and formal, standmg apart from 
Its expressions, fiulmg to let itself go into them or find itself m 
them It IS something other than them, behind them, not 
genumely embodied m them They are not so much forms and 
vehicles of it as masks and screens behmd which it hides This 
was m part the case of Nietzsche 

Nietzsche himself realised this although, of course, he put a 
different interpretation on the situation, attnbuting it to depth 
rather than to shalloivness There arc many statements m his 
writings on the point , here is one from section 40 of BeyoniJ 
Good and Evil ** Everything that is deep, loves the mask , the 
deepest thmgs of all have even a hatred of image and likeness Is 
not the opposite the nghc cloak m which the nakedness of a God 
should go about ’ ” There are many things one wants to hide, 
not because they are wrong m any moral sense, or even because 
they arc disapprov cd of by others, but merely because they are 
too mtimatc and personal for puhhc gaze To let others know of 
them IS to stand naked before an unsympathetic world and to feel 
an agony of shame before it " There arc processes of so tender 
a nature, that one does well to cover them with coarseness and 
make them unrecognisable , there are actions of love and of an 
excessive magnamnuty, after which nothing is more advisable 
than to take a stick and thrash the eye-witness thoroughly, 
thereby dulling his memory ” The later part of the paragraph 
is a transparent piece of self-analysis the confession of a with- 
drawn soul, unable to express itself adequately m the world, or 
to act m personal matters cahni) and adequately, a soul which, 
after shnnkmg from contact with odicrs, imexpectedly explodes 
gauchcly into speech, often produemg the opposite effect to that 
really desired It is like the awkwardness of the young child 
made sclfconscious and bashful by strange company, or of the 
adolescent )Otth who is inhibited yet anxious to shme , for 
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shyness may lead to a compensatory esdubition, which by its 
very inappropnate dating produces fresh embarrassment and 
even a further arrogant display Here is what Nietzsche says 
I could imagine that a man who had somethmg costly and 
dchcate to hide, may roll through life coarsely and roundly 
hhe an old green heavily bound wme cask the refinement of his 
shame will have it thus A man who has depths m his shame 
meets even his destimes and tender decisions on paths to which 
few ever attam , and the presence of which their nearest and most 
intimate are not allowed to know , his mortal danger is hidden 
from their eyes and so too is the restoration of his security Such 
a secret one, who instmctively uses speech to he silent and to 
conceal and is mcxhaustible m devices for avoiding commimica- 
tion, wills and demands that a mask of him should move about 
in place of him m the hearts and minds of his friends , and even 
if he docs not desire it his eyes will be opened one day to see 
that nevertheless a mask of him is there — and that :t is well that 
It IS so ” The qualification mvolved here should be noted Real 
intimacy and contact is desired at fint and only on its frilure 
does the mask appear Nietzsche contmues “ Every deep spirit 
requires a mask , and moreover, around every deep spirit a 
mask continually grows, thanks to the constant falsity, that is 
supcrficiahty, of the construction he puts upon every word, 
every step, and every token of hfe ” The theme recurs agam 
Jind again, and one more reference may be pernutted Near 
the end of the book, when he professes to be indicatmg the 
features of nobility, Nietzsche speaks of the recluse — himself 
In the wntmgs of a recluse one always hears also some echo 
of the desert, some of the whispered tones and shy warmess of 
sohtude , out of lus strongest words, out of his cry itself there 
resounds yet a new and more dangerous kind of silence, of 
concealment Tlic recluse does not beheve that a philosopher 

— assuming that a philosopher has always been fust of dl a 
recluse — has c\ cr expressed lus own and final opimons m books 
docs one not wntc books just to conceal what is luddcn m oneself 

— Yes, he ^\^ll doubt t^hether a philosopher can have ‘fmnl’ 
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opinions of ins ‘ own * at all, whether "witli him behind every 
cave there does he, and must he, another deeper cave — a more 
spaaons, stranger, richer world over a supetfiaal one, an abyss 
beyond every ground, and under every ‘ grounding Such 
philosophy is a foreground philosophy — that is the judgment 
of a recluse There is something capriaous m his stoppmg here, 
m his looking back and lookmg round, m his ccasmg to dig here 
and puttmg the spade away — there is so me thing suspiaous m 
It Every philosophy also conceals a philosophy , every opimon 
is also a covert, every word is a mask 

When the umty of the self becomes masked and remote like 
this and does not express itself in its activities, a sense of unreahty 
tends at tunes to come over it, which m spite of the very strongest 
insistence on its reahty and irrefragabihty, may lead to doubts 
about Its very existence We may content ourselves for the 
moment with one example of this, which we have already 
considered It comes &om the fifth chapter of the first part of 
Zarathustra Nietzsche tells us thus that the passions, once con- 
sidered evil, become good when the impnnt of the individual’s 
personahey, his aim, which is his virtue, is placed upon them 
This suggests an approach to a concrete theory of individuahty, 
but the suggestion is cancelled by what follows , for Nietzsche 
shows his disbchcfm the reality of the alleged process by insisting 
that happmess reqmres us to limit ourselves to one vutue and 
consequently to one passion It is more illustrious to have many 
virtues, he says, but not conduavc to peace the) quarrel, and 
the self becomes merely their battle-field In these cucumstanccs 
the imprmtmg of the umty of die self on the various impulses 
means httle more than giving them full freedom whcnc\er they 
move us or appeal to us The best man, therefore, if he is many- 
sided, IS hardly more of a umty than the worst , perhaps not 
more than the criminal dcscnl^d in the follow mg chapter as 
“ a mass of diseases ”, a ” coil of wild serpents, that arc seldom 
at peace themselves ” , orthanthencophytcofthcaghthchaptcr, 
who, aspiring to freedom but not yet attaimng to it, is told that 

• tnJ Cttl 
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His impulses Have been restrained and crave Hberation Thy 
Wild dogs want to get into freedom , they bark for joy m their 
cellar when thy spirit endeavours to open all pnson doors ” 
Apparently, thus, the unity of the released pack of quarrelhng 
Wild dogs — a umty which coincide with that of the self — 
resides merely m the smgleness of the prison in which they were 
once confined , and it is perhaps not without significance that 
this unity is not only that of a pnson but of also a cellar, some- 
thmg underground and out of sight 

All this, of course, is m some d^ree theory on Nietzsche’s part, 
but It IS not so primarily or mainly It sprmgs out of expenence 
and is almost a direct transcription of it The full theory is to 
follow 
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THE SCEPTICAL PHILOSOPHER 

From Kant, through Schopenhauer and I^ge, Nietzsche 
learned of the activity of the mind m construing and construcang 
the world of objects as apprehended in expcncnce He probably 
did not study Kant himself, and consequent!) did not grasp fully 
the reasons which led Kant to his conclusions nor the exact 
meanmg to be given to them But he learned m a second-hand 
vny that space, time, causahty arc ultimately subjective forms, 
forms in which wc must apprehend things, and not forms or 
pnnapics of things-m-them^ves He was also taught that 
the object of knowledge owes its unity to the subject who 
perceives it, it is something constructed and put together by 
the mind 

Kant’s posiaon, however, was unstable, and the subsequent 
thinkers who learned from him departed from it m various 
wa) s Hchtc moved m one direction, Hegel in another, Schopen- 
hauer in a third Each of these philosophers tned in his owti way 
to bring rcahty back more fully into cxpcnence and to get nd 
^of the thing-m-icsclf wludi, by standing over against 

cxpcncnccrsccmcd to condemn it as a whole 

Nietzsche mo\ ed m a fourth direction, Graduall) , although 
hcsitatmgly, he too rejected the conception of the thing-m-itsclf 
at least m his carher views, but, he faded to restore to experience 
the rcaht) of which the ihing-m-itsclf liad robbed it 

We have now to consider what his view was and how he 
reached it. 

Wc nuy begin by disonguuhing Nietzsche's vnew from 
that of Kant. Kant, as wc have seen, drew a distinction between 
things m the world of cxpcnence and the tiung-m-itself The 
former arc mind-dependent, mmd-constructed or construed , 
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nevertheless they are '* empirically real ", a term which may 
perhaps be rendered by saymg that for most practical purposes 
diey can be treated as real Although the world of experience 
IS not ultimate and can never be closed into a smgle complete 
system by human reason, nevertheless within the limits to which 
our understanding can reach it is coherent and intelhgible An 
example may make the pomt clearer Kant found difficulties 
in the conception of causahty Does the chain of causes run back 
infimtely from one cause to another, or in tracing it do we find 
the senes coming somewhere to an end in a final cause ? Kant 
hdd both alternatives to be unsatisfoctory, and on the rejection 
of them his view of the jdeahty of experience partly depends 
If we are dealing tvith finally real things, mdependent of our 
minds, then one or other of foe alternatives must be true But 
neither is true, therefore we are not dealing wfo things m them- 
selves , we are dealing with a cham of causes in our experience 
earned back in that expencnce at any given moment only to a 
given point, but capable ofmdcfimte prolongation In the same 
^y_ Kant tells us that sp ace is neithqr wholl y fii ute nor mfimte_ 
in extent, but is capablg ^£IS[e5mt e_cxtension 

On the other hand, within this chain of causes, or within 
the iinuts of foe space which wc apprehend, there is no mdefimte- 
ness The causal sequence, so fer as we can trace it, is rigid and 
invariable, and, wherever our apprehension of space reaches, the 
laws of geometry hold Ifwc remain within the liimts of possible 
experience, we find thus a coherent, orderly world, common to 
ah rational beings 

In graspmg that world wc may, of course, make errors 
Wc may mistake an actual cause, or give a portion of space a 
wrong shape wc are subject to illusions and to deceit But foe 
background of these illusions or errors is a true apprehension 
they are mistakes which we have to correct, they are misappre- 
hensions of the nature of foe empirically real world, and not 
true features of it Indeed, the startmg-pomt of Kant’s whole 
analysis is foe contention tiiat wc can make true judgments 
about objects of expcnencc, judgments which are umvcrwl and 
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necessary, conditions of the existence of the object, and binding 
on all rational beings 

At this point NietTsche d iverged from Kant attnbuted 
to the empincallyi^l world, as essential to its nature, ah the 
illusions and errors that may arise m the course of apprehending 
It That IS to say, he united and even identified the subjectivity 
which arises withm knowledge, in the sense of the errors we may 
make and the deceits we may sufier in grasping the common 
world, with the subjectivity which for Kant attached to the 
world of expenence as a whole, in the sense that it is mmd — 
dependent and not a thing-m-itself The result, as we shall see, 
IS chaoA Why did Nietzsche adopt this view ^ 

TETultimate reasons were personal five may be smgled 
out 

I The first of these was made dear as early as 1873 m the 
artide entitled “ Truth and Lie m an Extra-moral Sense ** 
T hink ing is dependent on language, and %vithout words no 
developed intellectual processes are possible Moreover, words 
as symbols have an arbitrary ongm m the sense that they do not 
denve directly from the nature of things, but from the agree- 
ment, taat or cxphcit, of those who use them and agree to 
imderstand them in the same way Nietzsche, as a philologist, 
was fully aware of these frets, but unfbrtimatdy, for reasons 
which we have already partly considered, he w^ not so fully 
aware of the other side of the picture viz. that when men 
have decided with more or less adequacy which sounds are to be 
used, and what their application is to be, objective conditions 
come m to deterrmne the rest Thus, to take a tnvial example, 
ifa gentleman washes his glass to be replenished, he may say that 
It IS “empty”, or "leeg", or “feer”, or But the 

condioon he indicates will be the same in each case and the 
appropriate steps to meet it will depend on the objective frets 
and not on the symbols for those frets We cannot turn an 
empty glass mto a full one merely by tryung to gi\c the word 
“ empty ” another meaning 

These seem obvnous considcranons, but Nietzsche overlooks 
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them, and nowhere does he inquire what the objective conditions 
are which determine the successful use of words and the attach- 
ment of meanings to them Ignormg the objective aspect of the 
situation altogether, or assuming m effect that our power of 
manipulatmg words gives us unlimited power over the thmgs 
of experience to which these words refer, he presents a very 
limited subjective element as the cardmal one Borrowing from 
Sc hopenhauer, N ietzsche describes the mtcUect as an mstrument 
t^hich the individual uses for his selPpreservationT an instrii- 

he adds, typical ot the weaker and less robust indivi- 

duals in a society Fresumahly the strt^ger person takes what 
he Wants without argument, whereas his weaker brother has 
to persuade others by means of words But the real mstru- 
ment of the weak, Nietzsche says is dissimulation, makc-bcheve , 
and the field within which those who employ this weapon 
operate is one of “ illusion, flattery, lying and deceit, talking 
behind people’s backs, representaaon, hfc in borrowed glory, 
masquerade, veihng-convcntion, stage-playing " * 

These features are the rule here, and the promoters and expert 
users of words, the weak, adapt them to deceive From this, m 
Nietzsche’s eyes, follows the nature of language , it corresponds 
to nothmg in reahty — apparently he thinks it has no objective 
conditions other than social or anti-soaal ones — it is a device 
whereby we deceive others, and also, when wc think, by means 
of which we deceive ourselves Thus the illusions and deceptions 
which may trouble us ^vlthm a limited part of experience are 
spread by Nietzsche over the whole field 

2 But, It may be asked, how do wc succeed m tlius deceivmg 
ourselves ^ What form docs the deception take ^ In the end 
he beheves that the -whole process is deceptive and illusor), the 
whole object is a mmd-made artcfiict , and there arc at least rvvo 
closely related personal elements dctcrmmmg this scvcrcjudgmcnt 
Wc may take tlicm m turn 

All general concepuons, Nietzsche numuins, carrying an old 
tradition to an extreme hmit, arc arbitrary constructs, reached 
» Works voL vu p 75 
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by ignonng all the real difiercnces between things , they mvolve 
the “ equating of the unequal ” Here is how he presents the 
matter in Hiimati all too Hmnart ** The invention of the Jaws 
of numbers was made on the ground of the original error, still 
pre\aihng, diat there are several hke thmgs (but in fact there 
are no like things), or at least diat there are things (but there is 
no ‘ thing ’) The supposiaon of plurahty presupposes that there 
IS somelhmg, which appears many times but precisely here error 
has already taken charge, we are sheady inventing beings units, 
which do not exist ” * The whole of mathematics is false, Nietzsche 
thinks, because it rests throughout on the conception of equahty 
— widiour Its equations it is nothing — and there is no real 
equahty, no two thmgs are equaL But if thmgs arc not equal, 
why do we even say they arc ^ 

“ You will forgive me as an old philologist,” says Nietzsche 
in section 22 of Beyond Good and Evil, “ who cannot refrain 
from the wickedness of la)’ing his finger on had practices of 
interpretation but that * conformity to law ’ of which you 
physicists talk so proudly, as if — it casts onl) in virtue of > our 
interpretatjon and bad philology, — it u not a matter of fret, 
not ‘ text *, but rather only a naive human arrangement and 
twistmg ofmeanmg by means ofwhich you frU sufSacntly mto 
Imc with the democratic instmcts of the modem soul ‘ Equahty 
before the law everywhere — In this respect Nature is not 
otherwise and not better than we ' a picasmg secret motive, 
m which once again there is hidden the hosdhty of the mob 
tow'ards all that is pnvilcgcd and autocratic, thus a second and 
more refined atheism ‘A’i Aat m mattre', that’s what you 
wTsh and so ‘ Hurrah for natural law • ’ — isn’t it so ’ ” 

Nietzsche, of course, has turned the nutter round It is he 
who Jus imphady Jinked up die dciuaJ of equahty or Jikcncss m 
nature w^th his own unhkcncss to other men Tiungs measured 
thmgs counted, arc not like one another, because there is no one 
hke him. 

3 The posmon thus adopted leads to the denial of law in 

* Human aU tso Human $ >9 
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nature , for if no two things are alike, regularity and order in 
Nietzsche’s eyes become meaningless But there is a further 
consideration Nietzsche again takes the situation as a personal 
matter, and thinks of law only, or at least primarily, m terms of a 
law-giver He thus reverses an old theistic argument There is 
law. It was argued, therefore there must be a law-giver There 
is no law-giver, rephes Nietzsche, therefore there is no law The 
point is stated expliatly in the second volume of Human all too 
Human, where we are told that natural law is a superstitious 
term “ "When you speak with such rapture of conformity to 
law uv nature, you must presuppose cither that all natural things 
follow their law out of a free obedience which they impose on 
themselves — m which case you will thereby admit the morality 
of nature , — or you will be enraptured by the idea of a creating 
mechanician, who has made the most ingemous watch, with 
human bemgs on it as decorations By the term ‘ conformity to 
law ’ the necessity in nature is made mote human and becomes a 
final comer of rcfiige for mythological dreaming ” * Thus even m 
bis most positivistic period, Nietzsche ivas no thorough-gomg 
rationahst he accepted the major premise of Paley’s argument 
for the existence of God 

4- Personal considerations entered into Nietzsche’s thought m 
yet another way The contrast of “ being " and “ becoming ”, 
of the static and the flowing, played a large part m his theory of 
knowledge and reality, and as he was unable to brmg them mto 
satisfactory relation to one another, m the strife between them 
he threw himself whole-heartedly on the side of “ becoming ”, 
of change, of movement As a child, and indeed as a young man, 
Nietzsche felt the desire, even the need, for a strong, unchanging 
smd unshakable being, as a protecaon against the chances and 
mischances of hfc, “ the Father of hghts, with whom is no 
vanableness, neither shadow of tunung ” But, as we have seen, 
his behef faded and he found no real rest there On the other 
hand, driven m on himself, m an intense, restless and yet ineffective 
telf-consaousness, he felt the need for outward expression, for 
’ Ibid §9 
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tlie content and movement of life, wlucli arcumstances had 
demed him Longmg for fullness of life, for the outgoing 
activity of the self into the gaily-coloured busy world, he rgected 
the unchanging and permanent as stagnant and unreal Thus, 
when he confronted the stohd rotund featureless One of Par- 
menides with the ceaseless fiery flux of Herachtus, he had no 
doubt about the superiority of that which changed, and moved 
and flowed So too, when he learned that unity was introduced 
mto expenence by mind, he tended to treat the objects thus 
constructed as unreal, and to regard the mcessant manifold flux 
of sensation to which, on Kantian theory, the forms of sense and 
imderstandmg were apphed, as the supenor and at times almost 
as the reah In the same way, as we shall sec, he was led to treat 
the activities of the self as supenor to its umty and even as more 
real than it 

This attitude helped him also to accept a peculiar view of the 
matenal universe A discmguisbed eighteenth-century Italian 
mathematician and physicist, Boscovich, resolved the atom 
theoretically mto a centre of force, mto a monad, the bemg of 
which was nothmg other than m activity Nietzsche accepted 
his theory eagerly, not on purely physical grounds — for he did 
not know them — ibut because it resolved the static and un- 
changmg mto force or energy 

The general efiect of Nictzsdic’s philosophic outlook and his 
dissamfacaon with his shut-m sclfconsciousness and his restless 
yearning for concreteness and activity, was to emphasise for him 
the gap between the vivid-coloured moving world of sense, and 
the palhd forms m which the tmnd sought to enclose that world 
He came to bchevc that there can be no reconciliation betsvecn 
the two , as he put it himself m The IVill to Power “ Knowledge 
and becoming exclude one another ” * 

5 A final personal consideration may be mentioned 
Nietzsche’s vle^vs were unpopular, hostile to the ideas of other 
people, and m some measure directed against these others They 
were, of course, adventurous, and Nietzsche nude the most of 
• 15 »K W IWff § 517 
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the exhilaration they gave him, an exhilaration of mingled 
curiosity and daring, as if he were sailing for the first tune into 
unknown seas Here is the way to happiness, say the orthodox 
philosophers, pointing to orthodox virtue "What have we to 
do with your happiness, rephes Nietzsche, or with your virtue ^ 
‘ "Why does one of us dien go aside, become a philosopher, 
become a rhmoceros, become a cave-bear, become a ghost ^ 
Is It not to get away fiom virtue and happiness ? — We arc by 
ruture much too happy, much too virtuous, not to find a htde 
temptation to become philosophers, that is to say, immorahsts 
and adventurers . . We have our own cunosity about the 
labyrmth, we are anxious to make the acquaintance of that 
gentleman, the Mmotaur, of whom dangerous tales are told 
There is a little bravado here, but there is truth in it, and there is 
something more behind, perhaps less respectable Some ex- 
ponents of his way of thought, he says, have been unpopular 
" That these immorahsts have posed as ’ martyrs of truth ’ is to be 
forgiven them the truth is that not the urge to truth, but un- 
loosening, wicked sccpeiasm, the pleasure m adventure is the 
impulse leadmg them to negate — hi other cases personal rancour 
drives them into the realm of problems, — they struggle svith 
problems m order to carry dieir point with persons Above all it 
u revenge which has become scientifically useful — the revenge of 
the oppressed, such as have been thrust aside and even oppressed 
by die prevailing truth ”* The statement purports to be about 
others, but the words axe not altogether untrue of Nietzsche 
himself 

These presuppositions led Nietzsche, though not without 
many Avindmgs and mconsisicncics, towards definite view of 
the nature of the world, knowledge and the self, and m the 
development of these vicavs two stages may be marked, a negative 
and a positive one We may begm with the negative phase, and 
consider bnefly each of the roam topics m turn 

In the first place, Nietzsche adopted an mterestmg varution 
of the Kantian view of the world As wc have seen, he abandoned 
« WoAs.vol xviii,p }$S * Ihvl §4S7 
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the conception of the thmg-m-itseIC by contrast with which the 
world of experience is condemned as mere appearance, but 
instead of thereby bringing appearance and reality together 
agam, he tended to discredit the world of appearance altogether 
Of course he did not do so at one step, or remain consistently at 
the lofty height on which this austerity is possible, but the general 
drift of his argument is unmistakable 

After the pubhcation of 77ie Birth of Tragedy he soon came to 
the conclusion that there is no metaphysical world, no world 
beyond that of posnble experience At the time of Human all 
too Human he had realised that the world of cxpenence is shot 
through with our hopes and fears, and is m contrast with that of 
physical saence He tells us that we human bemgs have made 
moral, aesthetic and religious claims on the world, looking mto 
It “ with blind mchnation, passion or fear, and have revelled in 
the bad habits of illogical thought ” , with the result that “ this 
world has gradually become so wondcxfully gaily-hued, temble, 
full of mearung and soul, it has acquired colour — but we have 
been the colourists ” ‘ And from this illusory appearance saence 
can give us but mcompletc and temporary d^vcrance The 
illusion which has grown up is necessary to hfe 

But lUusion does, not arise on lY_jipm .p assion, desire and 
Ignorance knowledge, reason and saence modify what is 
given to them, and this for Nietzsche means that they falsify it 
Space and tune are subjective, that is to say, ultimately imrcak 
'Ihmgs themselves — the objects of cxpenence of which Kant 
speaks — are constructs made by the apprehending, classifying, 
arrangmg mind They too axe araSasl products, made by us 
for our con\emcnce they arc not realities The position to 
which Nietzsche’s thought tends is thus simple There is no real 
world beyond cxpenence, no ihing-m-itsclf But cxpenence is 
not true to its ongm, and the nund constructs a “world ” for 
Itself by distortmg and reshapmg, unifymg, ordenng, sunphfying 
wliat IS given Indeed it must do so, for thought is essentially 
static and universal, whereas the data of cxpenence arc manifold, 

* J lumen all too Human § i(i 
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particular, and in, constant flux “ Knowledge and becoming 
exclude one another ”, we have been told Thus the world of 
expenence is not real either » from, which it would seem to 
follow that there is no real world at all 

Nietzsche, however, is loath to put the matter quite so 
bluntly In a passage written in 1884 during the pause between 
the third and fourth parts o( Zarathustra, he tncs to save something 
from the wreck After mentioning the subjective ongtn of the 
forms of perception, — space, time, force, causahty, — and the 
subjective activity of imagination and the understandmg, he 
says All these subjective conceptions do not throw doubt 
on the ohjective truth of logical, mathematical, chemical laws 
Our abdity to express ourselves about diese laws is another matter 
we have to make use of language ” But he could not maintain 
this position, and by 1887 he had slipped a little further towards 
unreahty *' That things have a quality m themselves, quite 
apart from interpretation and subjectivity is a perfealy otiose 
hypothesis ” and in 1888 in criticism of the conception of a 
‘ true and apparent world ”, he wrote “ The former of these 
IS a pure fiction, constructed out of purely imagmed things ” * 
Each of us constructs an apparent world, a world of expenence, 
a World of objects, of our own, and to these essentially pnvate 
worlds Nietzsche gives the name of perspectives In his early 
essay of 1873 on Truth and Lie he had attnbuted the fidsifymg 
activity of the mtellect to practical ends it subserved — control 
the environment and the maintenance of the individual 
^thinker’s existence The same idea recurs m The Will to Potver m 
\ 1888 The apparent world which every individual constructs 
for himself is based on his sense of values and not on any abstract 
criterion of truth or reality , it is a perspective which he gams, 
tt IS the expression of his reacaon to the whole or to odier sub- 
jects, or perhaps it is even that reaction itself When the penpec- 
tive IS taken away, there is no world left over , and beyond the 
mtcractmg subjects and the perspectives to which they give rise, 
fiierc IS nothing whatever * 

* IVJJI lo Power, § 560 * Ihid § jfiS 
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It does no£ seem possible to dissolve reality more thoroughly 
than Nietzsche has done here 

Secondly, we have to consider his treatment of knowledge. 
It IS obvious from what has been said, that if knowledge, or 
what passes as knowledge, docs not lead to reahty, there must be 
something wrong, or at least unexpected, about the processes of 
knowledge themselves We might even be mclmed to say that 
dicy do not give us knowledge 

Nietzsche himself might not have regarded this as a cnucism 
He admits the umfymg fimction of knowledge, and however 
imperfect his owm aequamcance with Kant may have been, he 
knew enough not to deny that the understanding seeks to render 
the world It knows coherent and mtemally systemanc But the 
admission is not made without a grudge As wc have seen, 
Nietzsche contends throughout that the processes of knowledge 
felsify the nutenal on which they operate, but he now goes 
further and challenges the pnnaples of thought themselves He 
does not, indeed, make a detailed cnucal analysis of them, as did 
some of his contemporaries, eg Lotze , but in The Will to 
Power he attacks them m what he takes to be their fundamental 
form ~ the so-called Law of Con&adiction To it he gives 
short shrift “We fell to assert and deny one and the same 
thin g that IS a subjective principle of experience, m it no 
‘ necessity ’ is expressed, but only an mcajiacity A httle kter 
— showing m himself httle of die mcapaaty referred to — he 
adds “ The principle thus contains no entenon of truth, but 
an imperative, about what is to be accepted as true ” Then, 
rather surprisingly, he humes another ally to the attack on the 
fortress “ In reality we believe m the principle under the in- 
fluence of infinite empiricism” These three assailants, of course, 
are normally not on good terms with one another, but for the 
moment they have been conscripted for special service and made 
to forget thar quarrels 

After this we arc not surprised to find how human truth is, 
as set forth m the foUowong note from The Will to Power 
* tVitl to Pawtr, S 516 
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“ True from the side of feeling — what exates feelmg 
most strongly (‘ ego *) , 

from the side of dunkmg — what gives thinking 
the greatest feelmg of power , 
from the side of tastmg, seeing, hearmg — that by 
which the greatest resistance is to be afforded 

But this analysis, which locates the feeling of the truth — 
and Nietzsche adds of reality — m that form of experience 
where we feel most fully both our own power and the resist- 
ance of the object on which we expend it, docs not prevent 
him m another paragraph from gtvmg the situation a very 
different colouring “ The behef m truth, the need to have 
a foothold on something bdieved to be true psychological 
reduction to one side of all previous feelmgs of value Fear, 
Laziness ”* 

In these passages we may sec plamly the play and interplay 
of the personal motives which we have already considered, and 
there for the moment we may leave the matter 

Thirdly, we come to the self The self does not come un- 
scathed through this upheaval It is true that there are passages 
where its importance and rcahty seem enhanced, and it becomes 
the omnipotent creator of die world, poor and discordant as diat 
■world has hitherto been And these passages are m hne with 
some of the personal motives which sway Nietzsche’s thought 
Here is how he puts the matter m Tlie Will to Poiver Things, 
thmghood itself, he maintains are created by us, and beyond 
the creatmg activity which ‘ posits thmgs ” there is no fuither 
rcahty He quesaons whether what appears to be the action of 
the external world is not really due to our interaction with other 
subjects, who also express their wills in worlds of their own 
making “ The other beings act on us , the world of appearances 
which wc have prepared is a preparation against and a conquest 
over those actions , a land of defence mechanism The subject 
alone is demonstrable ”s Then he advances the hypothesis that 
‘ JW §5J3 * §385 > Ihid §569 
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“ there arc only subjects, — that * object ’ is only a land of effect 
of subject on subject — a modtts of the subjat 

But although this special kind of subjective idealism, -where 
selves are not only ahen to one another but are mtnnacally 
opposed, appeals to one nde of Nietzsche’s nature, there are too 
many other fictors operatmg to allow it to stand The dissipa- 
tion of the V. orld and of truth -weakens the self and leads it 
also to destruction. In history of thought after Berkley comes 
Hume, and die self does not linger when die material world 
-vanished. 

Nietzsche realised that his cnocism of the phenomena of 
nature apphes also to the phenomena of inner expenemte and 
min d- If permanence is nnreal m the outr^ard world, and if 
umty IS an artefect there, so too must it be m the inner world. 
Accordingl), he attacks Descanes’ &mous declaration, Cogito 
ergo sim, I think, therefore I am. In this proposition Descartes 
believed he had found a final standing ground which doubt 
could not undermine or remove , but Nietzsche, he did 
not push his doubt enough. There is no justification, except 
a grammatical one, he declares, for the assumption that thinking 
requires a subject— -a substance — -which thinks Through 
Descartes’ route there is no proof of an ego, or of anythmg 
beyond the momentary thought itself Introspection, Nietzsche 
argues further, &1I5 to show that dunking is the act ofanj'thmg 
It IS just there, pure process To call it an act is to attnhutc it to 2 
subject -whose aco-nty it is, and for this there is no jusaficaooii, 
logical or empincaL "Bodi the act and the agent are imaginary , 
he declares * No causal connccoons are to be discos cred m 
consaousness “ Everjohing which 1$ consaous is a final appear- 
ance, a conclusion — and causes nothmg , all sequence m con- 
saousness is completcl} atomic.”* 

In devclopmg this \new Nietzsche regards the mind as a 
product, almost a by-product, of the body His owm intense 
and almost unremittmg sclf-consaousncss, in its emptiness and 
yearning futihty, was so often to him personally a source of 
• tl'HI tj P'vtT § 477 * Ihd. 5 478 
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pam, that he revenges himself by suppressing and degrading it, 
before the harmomous, umtcd, vigorous action of a healthy 
animal body The real umty is not m the mmd but m the body 
It IS not conscious but unconscious 

From this pomt of view die will too loses its umty and even 
Its reality Will is just the name for complex appearances which 
have their roots m the unconscious “ There is no wiU ”, he 
declares roundly “ There lies such an imspeakably greater 
amount m what is called ‘ body ’ and ‘ flesh ' the rest is a small 
accessory ” * 

In a passage wntten in the summer of 1 8 8 5 , Nietzsche attempted 
to aiulyse the “will” mto elements, finding in it a complex 
of feelings, mcludmg imderlymg bodily sensations chiefly from 
the muscles, together with thoughts and emotional components 
arising from effort, conquest and $0 forth ** This tangled nest 
of feeluigs, states and false suggestions, which is designated by the 
people with one word and regarded as one thing because it 
comes mto existence suddenly and all at once and belongs to the 
most frequent and consequently ‘ best known ’ forms of ex- 
perience IS here analysed, Nietzsche maintains, for the first 
time, and he repeats the analysis m Beyond Good and Evil with 
an interesting addition Will is a command, and we give the 
command to ourselves, rejoicmg m a feeling of power when it is 
carried out But the consaous command is really powerless , 
for the govemmg influences he behind and not m consaous- 
ness, so diat our oivn feelmgs of satisfaction and triumph are 
unjustified The will thus is an appearance, a figment of the 
i magin ation ' 

\The p osition which wc have reached is summed up com- 
prchensively by Nietzsche himsdf m Tlte IVtll to Poiver m a 
pissitgg wTjjjm jbe firsr half cS " Thfre nrMher 

nund nor reason, nor thinking, nor consciousness, nor soul, 
nor iviU, nor truth ” * These, he declares, are all useless fictions 
Nor are \\c concerned with a subject and object all that is m 
question, all that is real in any seme of that term, is a particular 
* §674 * Works, vol »n,p 118 • Iltd §480 
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kind of animal, man who cannot live and maintam himself unless 
he IS provided with a moderate degree ofregulanty and order m 
his experience, and above all in his perceptions of what purports 
to be the external world Beyond this animal, together wth 
the steps he tak« to provide himself with the regulanty he needs, 
there is nothing S 



XXV 


THE NIHILIST AND THE WILL 
TO POWER 

In the previQvis chapter wc saw how the world, knowledge 
and the self lose their traditional values in Nietzsche’s hands and 
are gradually reduced to naught As the poetry of Zarathustra 
dies away, we hear the vehement voice of the preacher, pro- 
claiming the vanity of all things, the aimlessness, falsity and 
unreahty of all that we know or think we know To the realisa- 
tion of this futihty, this degradabon and ulnmate destruction of 
the highest values, Nietzsche gives die name Nduhsm 

Of course the term does not mean for him the throwing of 
revolubonary bombs at Russian Grand Dukes , it stands primarily 
for an outlook on hfe, the sense that all is vamty, although in 
one passage at least there are traces of a more acbve concepbon 
Wnung Ute in 1887 or early in 188B, he said " Nihihsm is 
not only a contcmplabon of the * m vain not only the bchef 
that everything is worthy of going to destruction, one apphes 
one’s hand and sends it there This, if you hke, is illogical , 
but the Nihilist docs not bchevc in the necessity of being logical 
. . It is a state of strong minds and wills and for such it is 
not possible to remam at the No of a 'judgment ’ — the No 
0/ die act comes out of their nature The annihilation through 
the judgment is seconded by annihilation through the hand ”* 
But the passage is isolated, and the only " No of an act ” which 
Nietzsche attempted was the annihJating of his own and other 
people’s ideas 

At first Nietzsche did not rcahse the significance of his position 
" It IS only late ”, he ivrotc in the summer of 1887, ” that one 
has courage for what one r»lly htows That hitherto 1 have 
• n’i// to iVurr, ^ 24 
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been out and out a Niiulist, I have admitted to myself only a 
short time ago the energy -with which I went forwards as a 
Nihilist, deceived me concemmg this basic fact "When one 
sets one’s self against a purpose, it seems impossible that ‘ purpose- 
lessness m Itself* IS our fundamental article of faith.”* 

Nietzsche gave several accounts of the way m which this 
stage of negation, the everlastmg Nay, is reached The simplest 
and perhaps most fundamental one was probably wntten m 

1885 ** £vervthmg in the, world . displeas ed-me hu t what_ 

^pleased!'^_most was m\ displeasure with ever yihing-lh^ 
Cater on, however, he felt the need ofamplifymg this Wnting 
in the wmter of 1887-8 m TIte IVtU to Power, he attributed the 
attitude to three ficfors, all, of course, drawn from his own 
mental history and development We begin, bis argument 
imphes, with ^e belief that the course of our hves and the course 
of history m general have a meaning The belief may take 
several forms We may recognise an ethical purpose m things, 
manifestmg itself m the world order, so that history is m the long 
run the perfect court of jusace Or again, we may discover an 
increase m love and harmony m human mtercourse, or an 
mcrease m the sum of human happiness But these assumptions, 
Nietzsche said, all prove to be false there is no goal to which 
hfe or history is moving, there is no progress no realisation of 
an ideal , all is unending purposeless change, mere ” becoming " 
Secondly, Ts hen this lack of frith m human progress o\crtakcs 
us, we may frU back on the view that there is a umty perpetually 
manifestmg itself m all hfe Life may not be moving towards 
some frr-off divine event, but the divine is m it here and now 
and at every stage All hfe is one, and the unity m it is its final 
reahey 

Nietzsche soon lost bebef m this conception also Strauss, 

It may Be recalled, fierd to Both positions, trjnng to combmc 
the b^cf m progress ivirh the reahianon of the value of every 
stage in the progress and the imity of the whole And as wc 
ha\e seen, hu 'tahent^ m being an optiimst after he had lost 
‘ iTtll If iWrr, S as * JhJ. § 12. 
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faith m the Chnsaan God, infiimted Nietzsche Schopenhauer 
gave up the first behef, and it was largely through his influence 
that Nietzsche acquired the courage to surrender it also Schopen- 
hauer, however, retained the second behef m a cunously negative 
form, and although Nietzsche did not accept it m Schopenhauer’s 
sense, his doctrme of Dionysus and his metaphysical theory of 
the early penod attempted to preserve it m a strengthened and 
improved version But Nietzsche soon abandoned this theory, 
and by the time of Human all too Human, after the breach with 
Wagner, the surrender was complete 

There is, however, accordmg to Nietzsche, a third possible 
factor m the situanon. Reahsmg the aimlessness and mcohcrence 
of the World of becoming, we may postulate a world beyond the 
present m which our thought and desire may take refuge, a 
world of umty and being and perfection But, says Nietzsche, 
there is no such world The only world is the world of appearance 
with Its aimlessness, its chaotic change, its falsity and unreahty 
We have placed the highest value in the conceptions of end or 
purpose, unity and truth, and wc have mserted these values mto the 
world now we have to take them out agam, and the world 
looks worthless to us That is Nihihsm 

In a shghdy earher passage, written m the late summer of 
1887, Nietzsche puts the situation bnefly and simply A behef, 
he says there, is the holdmg of something to be true “ The 
most extreme form of Nihilism would be the insight that 
every behef, every holdmg-for-mic, is necessarily false because 
there is no true world at all ” ' But he still Ends one more horror 
to add “ let us think this thought in its most frightful form 
existence, just as it is, without meanmg or goal, but mevitably 
recurring, without any finale into nothmgness ‘ the etemil 
recurrence’ That is the most extreme form of Nihilism 
Nothmg {the ‘ meanmglcss ’) for ever ' ”* 

Superficially at least, Nietzsche is not consistent m his treat- 
ment of the ongm of Nihihsm, and he speaks of it as if it could 
be a sign both of strengdi and of weakness In the former case 
' ibiJ § 15 * IbiJ § ss 
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It IS due to an increase in the power of the mind such that the 
creeds and convictions and purposes which have hitherto governed 
It are felt to be inadequate , in the latter it is due to decadence 
These two forms, however, arc not so mdependent and opposed 
as this simple statement would suggest decadence, weakness, 
failure, exhaustion, is the pnmary ongm, and the Nihilism which 
IS alleged to be a sign of nsmg strength is m reahty derivative 
and secondary How it enters into Nietasche s scheme of things 
we may consider later, confining ourselves at present to the 
primary case, where Nihilism anses from decadence, over- 
npeness, the weakemng of life, the fall of the leaf 

Nihihsm IS not the cause of decadence, but the outcome or 
expression of it — m one place Nietzsche calls it the “ logic ” 
of It * And decadence is a natural and imescapable phenomenon, 
part of the curve of hfc as it nscs and falls again “ Falling off, 
decay, refuse, is nothmg to be condemned m itself ”, he wrote 
m the fint part of 1888 ** it is a necessary consequence of hfc, 

oftheincreaseofhfe The appearance ofd6»dcncc ” — Nietzsche 
prefen the French word — is as necessary as the beginning and 
progress of hfc it does not he m our choice to set it aside On 
the contrary, reason wishes that it may get its nghts 

Decadence thus, for Nietzsche, is pnmanly a biological factor, 
or as he chooses to put it, a physiological one, ansmg from old 
age or some other form of physiological dctcnoration Psycho- 
logical and moral forms of therapeutic treatment cannot remove 
the cause of it, they cannot arrest its course, for ” they arc phj’sio- 
logically null” The scepuasm and corruption of morals 
which mark the condition are effects of it, not causes, and esen 
sickness, itself a phjsical state, is secondary “Diseases, above 
all diseases of the nerves and the head, arc signs that the defcitsn e 
strength of strong bangs is lacking” Decadence itself on 
Nietzsche’s view is not to be resisted , “ it is absolutely necessary 
and peculiar to cverj age and every people What is to be 
fought with all one’s strength is the introduction of the contagion 
into the sound part of the organism ”* 

' II lU tf n uvr, § 4] * thij § 40 
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But decadence has also its mental and social aspects, and it is 
not easy to reconcile Nietzsche’s treatment of them with the 
supposed primacy of the physiological side Modem Europe 
for Nietzsche was decadent , but, with partial exceptions, such 
as phases of the Italian Renaissance, and some exceptional in- 
dividuals like Cesare Borgia and Napoleon, Europe had been 
decadent ever since the fall of Rome Chnstiamty, which for 
the purpose of his argument here, Nietzsche treats as a form of 
Judaism, destroyed healthy pagan Rome — and Judaism was 
decadent When the classical world raised its head for a moment 
during the Renaissance, Judah, m the form of the Reformation, 
suppressed it again The ancten regime m France was aristocratic 
and noble , when the Revolution overcame it, Judah once again 
tnumphed over the classical ideal From this it would seem to 
follow that not only the great mass of the Catholic world, but 
also the Protestants of Germany and England, and the French 
rcvolutionancs, — all masked Jews,— were physically degenerate, 
suffering from some unknown and unobservable form of organic 
decay 

On the social side Nietzsche has another theory of the origin 
of Nihilism As we have already seen, and as we shall sec more 
fully later, in his vicViT society should be graded mto classes ; 
the ordmary people in the world •— the superfluous ones as 
Zarathustra called them — were bom to be underlings and 
servants or at most bridges to the Superman, to a higher speaes 
This higher speaes requires utterly different conditions for its 
realisation from those which satisfy the rabble beneath it — 
leisure, adventure, disbelief, licentiousness itself” , whereas 
dovm below among the various strata which make up the people, 
industry, rule, moderation, the fixed * convicnon ’ of one’s 
place, in short the herd-virtues ”, are the advantageous qualities 
But It is the higher speaes, with its mcxhausnblc fertility and 
power, vshich maintains the bdief in mankind, and this higher 
species may fail This comes about, apparently, when the lower 
classes, paiticularly the baser mechanic sort of men and the 
traders, lose ” their modesty and inflate their needs into cosmic 
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and metaphysical values In this 'way all existence is vulgarised , 
m so far as the mob rules, it tyrannises over the exceptions, so that 
the latter lose behef in themselves and become Nihihsts 

This conception that the exceptional person, the potential 
Superman, or semi-Superman, is corrupted when he is required 
by the commonalty to behave himcelf hire the others, to obey 
laws, to conduct himself soberly, work with some regularity, 
and find some useful function m the commumty, is obviously 
difierent from the former one which laid all the responsibility 
for decadence upon physical causes , and although Nietzsche 
adheres to both, usmg whichever is most suitable, he makes no 
attempt to reconcile them In himself, of course, the two 
aspects came together his lU-health and physical weakness of 
sight and digestion, with its possible constitutional basis m the 
Nietzsche family inheritance, co-operated with his social mal- 
adjustments and with the loss of a secure position among his 
fcUows — even among a select group of his fellows — to pro- 
duce the bias towards scepticism and pessimism which made him, 
m his own theoretic sense, a Nihilist But there is no evidence 
for any such conjunction as this in the field of history And it was 
without justification that Nietzsche projected his own image on 
to soaety and saw himself m larger letters there 

We may now ask what happens, according to Nietzsche, 
when an individual or a soaety becomes decadent There arc 
two rephes one for the many, another for the few — the very 
few In the first case a reaction appears to be set up against 
N ihilis m, but It merely accentuates the disease , those who arc 
infected spread the contagion by their own activity and complete 
their downfall The few who escape, nsc above Nihilism, and 
use It to their own salvation Only a brief reference is required 
here to the former tasc, that of the many, for we shall have to 
consider it mote fiiUy m connccnoa widi Nietzsche’s cndcism 
of morals, rchgion and art Here arc the mam points as he set 
them forth m die early part of j888 * 

(i) The behefs which wc accept under the influence of 
* UlII to Pouvr, § 27 • IbiJ § 44 
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exhaustion, as remedies against it, serve merely to accentuate 
It Nietzsche instances Christianity and the behef in progress 
under this heading 

(2) We lose the power of resisting stunuh, becoming irritable 
and easily upset Our will becomes dismtegrated, so that we are 
unable to preserve a straight course We are over-excited and 
vibrate inharmomously hhe an lU-tuned string Altruism, with 
Its cry of pity, is given as an example of this 

(3) We confuse cause and effect, regardmg decadence as the 
result and not as the source of our lU-health All rehgious 
morahty comes under this ban 

(4) Finally, we long for a state m which we shall suffer no 
more, and regard hfe itself as the cause of evil This shows itself 
in a preference for unconsaous states, such as sleep o^wdbnmgT^ 
where feeling is at rest, and the ascnptxon to them ofTTiSfEir 
value than that given to conscious activity 

We shall have to cxamme some of these conceptions more 
fully m the sequel, but before we deal with them we may now 
consider the more positive side of Nietzsche’s doctrme, m so 
fw as It applies to die theory of knowledge and reahty m general 

In spite of his doctrine of the incurable nature of decadence 
and the inevitabihty of Nihilism for a decadent, Nietzsche 
endeavours to escape from it So far as he can he regards himself 
as beyond decadence, not merdy as the awkward, uncared-for, 
sohcitous, failing weather-ndden recluse whom Deussen saw 
at Sils-Mana in 1887, but rather as rejuvenated youth, as Zara- 
thustca coming forth &om his cave m grace and strength to greet 
the great Noontide And so, m the &ce of the destructaou of 
reahty and truth, Nietzsche seeks to find a salvation and restora- 
tion for knowledge, springing up m spite of the destruction, and 
perhaps, even by reason of it 

The theme is the Will to Power In his early essay of 1873 
on Truth and Lie, Nietzsche attributes much of the 61 sity of 
knowledge, that is to say, its fiulurc to deal with things as they 
really are, to the £ict that our fundamental motive is not a desire 
for trudi, but rather a desire for tools to carry out our practical 
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purposes, such as self-preservation, by persuading and cheating 
our fellow men , and m his subsequent wntings the accusation 
IS repeated from time to tune m varying forms Behmd it, 
of coune, there hes die assumption that there is “ truth ”, whether 
we can reach it or not that it means something to say that a 
statement is true But gradually this assumption lost its hold on 
Nietzsche trudi, as it became imattamable, became otiose, and 
£ahc ideas, ideas correspondmg to no objective reality, became 
for him not only useful but even essential for life We accept 
ideas for then u tdity, not for then truth. If they are usefa j, 
wh ^^cs their truth matter^ Besides is there any truth at all 
to trouble about 

As Nietzsche’s thought moved along these lines truth began 
to change its position, for it had either to vanish from experience 
and thought altogether, or find a new location for itself 
Nietzsche began with the assumption that truth consists in the 
correspondence of thought to an external mdependent world, 
and when that world disappeared it threatened to drag truth into 
obhvion with it But Nietzsche could not afford to let truth go 
Nihilism, he recognised, involved the doctnne that all judg- 
ments are false, except the judgment which condemns them 
but the exception cannot mamtam itself against the rule 

Nietzsche therefore took the bold step of identifying truth 
with what he had previously alleged to be the cause of its error 
To be true docs not mean to correspond to some rcahty external 
to experience, it means to forward and m aintain life , and as 
Nietzsche’s concepnon of the nature of hfe itself changed from 
that of mere self-mamtcnancc to that of the sviU to power, so 
too his conception of truth developed until it became identified 
with the intellectual means to dm end 

The position itself is a diHicult one to mamtam and Nietzsche 

perhaps generally, finds himself haunted bj the ghost of the 
mcanmg which he is tr^mg to exorcise Nevertheless the trend 
of his thought is unmistakable A few references may illustrate 
the position 
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At one stage — section 39 of Beyond Good and Evil — he is 
clearly dominated by the view which he is trying to surmount , 
for, in attacking “ amiable Idealists ” he maintams that “ some- 
thing might be true although it were m the highest degree 
harmful and dangerous ” But in a previous paragraph — 
section 34 — he repudiates this assumption m effect “It is 
nothmg more than a moral prejudice that truth is worth more 
than appearance “ — a statement followed by the imphcit dcmal 
that there is any radical distinction between true and false at all 
In The Will to Power we are told, m a passage written m August 
or September 1887, that “ Morally expressed the world is false_ 
^t m so far as mora l$_jtselLi s_a_part of this worid. 7 mQ rais_ir 
She’’* That is to say, the criticism of the world contradicts itself 
anHUhs away “ Truth ”, Nietzsche adds, “ is thus not something 
which 1S_ th e re m gyis terire and-whlch.h aS'j c rbg~foi nTd' 'TlUi,-^ 
but somed Lmgj(tj[it.frgg<'c< ^ aj^ ^juch pro vides Ihe name tor ^ 
procezs , sail more f or a will to overcome, whi^ m itse l? h^no 
end It IS an endless process, “an actively determining — not 
TBecbming consaous of somethmg, which might be fixed and 
determinate m itself It is a word for the ‘ sviJl to power * ” 
Nietzsche thus is led to an instrumental view of knowledge. 
Our senses and our understanding have been developed as means 
whereby we maintain ourselves m our environment , and the 
sole value attaching to them and to the ideas they supply resides 
m the success which they achieve If the term truth is to be used 
for tbe higher value which one idea has when contrasted with 
another, then it must have this practical significance, it must 
mean greater utility as a means to power To use a more modem 
terminolog y, ideas a rc true b ccause_aaduisoi^as they I* work_^, 
• ^nd they *' work ** w hen they afford us power, or perhaps more 

•^st rictl\% an increase ot~^Wg CII "■ — “ ~ ~ 

The theory wnich Nietzsche has thus outlined is denied m 
some measure from Schopenhauer, for tv horn also the “world 
as idea “ is an illusion created by the restless scIf-asscrting will 
But there is a difference between the two thconcs Wc have 
• JlllI to Power, § 3J2 
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seen that if we ask Schopenhauer why the will, which on his 
hypothesis is inwardly calm and at rest, should break forth into 
a miserable world, or even delude itself that it does so, he can- 
not give us a reply, and merely sets us aside with the indication 
that we are asking a meaningless question Nietzsche can take 
a different view. From early days, at least from the erne of The 
Birth of Tragedy, he disagreed with Schopenhauer the will is 
not mtnnsically in a state of calm and rest but of extreme tension 
and activity In the later period which we are now considering, 
Nietzsche returns m some measure to his carher doctrine, and 
reinstates the will as ultimate rcahty We may consider how he 
does this 

An obvious difficulty which has to be overcome is that the 
will has been ovenvhehned m the general scepucal rum of know- 
ledge and reahty, and Nietzsche has to restore it m order to find 
a basis for his rcconstrucnom The first step therefore is to declare 
that the will which was destroyed, and which he declared not 
to exist, was not the real will, but a misconception regarding it 
“ My proposition is ”, says Nietzsche, ” that the will of previous 
psychology is an unjustified generalisation, that this will does not 
exist at aL, that instead of grasping the articulauon of one deter- 
minate will mto many forms, we have erased the character of the 
will by abstracting from it its content, its ‘ whither ^ ’ — that is 
prc-emmcntly the case with Schopenhauer what he calls the 
‘ will ’ is a mere empty word ”* For wiU, and still more for the 
will to life, Nietzsche mamtams, wc must substitute the will to 
power The mere ^vlll, as an eviscerated abstraction, does not 
exist When its true content is restored to it, it becomes the will 
to power and a reahty 

In Beyond Good and Ei il he has already taken a step m this 
direction His sceptical analysis had dissolved the self into a 
disconnected mulutude of conllictmg passions and desires, but 
he now allows these impubcs to come together and form a real 
organic system, and suggests that they arc differcnuauons of a 
primary form of life wluch m the end is to be identified svith the 
« n ill la Pawtr, § 632 
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will “ Suppose ”, he says, ” that we succeeded m explaining our 
total life as the articulation and difierentiation of a basic form of 
the will — VIZ of the will to power, as my theory states — granted 
that We could trace all organic functions back to this will to power 
and find in it the solution of the problem of generation and 
nutntion — it is a smgle problem — then we should have ac- 
quired the right to define all effective power unambiguously as 
Will to power The world seen from withm, the world defined 
and designated accordmg to its ‘ mtelhgible character * — it 
woidd be just * will to power ’ and nothing besides ”* 

Nietzsche has returned m cfiect to a pomt of view similar 
to that of Schopenhauer, the will to power being substituted for 
the will in general The position is not worked out with the 
elaboration of Schopenhauer’s treatment, and only a few in- 
dications are sketched in , these, however, give some idea of the 
general picture 

In tins connection the view taken of the relation of pleasure 
and pain to the will to power is important The motives behind 
Nietzsche’s treatment, however, are complex, and only the mam 
pomt is relevant at the moment , the view as a whole will be 
considered later Pleasure, Nietzsche holds is not an object of 
desire, nor is pain — more properly, unpleasure — an object of 
aversion they are merely consequences or accompamments 
of the activity of the \vill pleasure ansmg from an extension of 
the Will, an mcrease m its mastery, unpicasure from an inhibition 
and rcstramt of it 

“ What man ^vll]s,” Nietzsche declares m The IViU to Power, 
what every smallest part of a living organism wills, is a plus 
of power Both pleasure and unpicasure art consequences of 
ttnvmg for it In the search for power man needs an obstacle 
to overcome, for unless somedung opposes him, he cannot over- 
come It and demonstrate hxs mastery ** Unpicasure, as the 
restramt of his ^vlU to power,” Nietzsche goes on, is thus a 
normal ingredient of every orgamc occurrence , a human being 
docs not evade it, on the contrary, it is concmually necessary to 
• Jhid § 36 • § 70a 
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him every viaory, every feeling of pleasure, every happening 
presupposes the overcoming ofa resistance ” 

The most primitive activities of life are now mterpreted 
from this standpomt Nietzsche presses the amoeba mto the 
service ofhis idea “ Let us take the simplest case, that of primitive 
nutnaon the protoplasm stretches its pscudopod out m search 
of somethmg which resists it, — not from hunger but from will 
to power Then it tries to overcome it, to appropriate it, and 
mcorporate it — What we call * nutntion ’ is merely a con- 
sequent appearance, a pracncal application of that fundament 
will to become stronger 

The will to power, however, as the ultimate reahty of all 
hfe, and human life m particular, disguises itself, and appears m 
many forms which are not commonly recognised as identical 
with It Praise and gratitude, for example, are to be treated in 
this way The argument is simple In praismg we judge, and 
assert our power to apportion honour — graritude is a “ good 
revenge ” But these are only a beginning every form of 
endeavour, every activity, every desire, masks the will to power 
In one paragraph Nietzsche mentions a number of such forms, 
and behind them his o^vn experience, his own inner tensions, 
arc not difficult to discover * Instances he gives arc the longmg 
for freedom and mdcpcndencc, but also the longmg for equipoise, 
peace and co-ordmatiou. At a lower level even the impulse to 
self-preservation is a will to power In relation to those who are 
greater and stronger than we arc, the will takes devious routes , 
the weak one subjects himself, makes himself indispensable, and 
gbdes in love into the heart of the more powerful one — to rule 
him. The sense of duty, of beJongmg mtnnsically to a higher 
rank than do those who rule over us the belief m a caste system, 
the arrogation of the right to judge and condemn — even to 
condestua ourselves — and the tnvcntiou. of new tables of value, 
all belong to the same category They arc ultunatcly disguised 
modes of control and domination 

The will to power is the source of value as w cU as of existence 
■ inll tJ Pmvr §702 • JiiJ §774 cf,§§77S 776 720 and 721 
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all ends, purposes and ideals are forms, extensions or tools of it 
" Valuing Itself”, Nietzsche says, “ is only this will to power ” * 
But in restoring teahty to the will Nietzsche degrades con- 
sciousness The ultimate springs of action and existence are 
unconscious and he deep seated in animal hfe, not on the surface 
in conscious thought and intention Consciousness is only a 
small and superfiaal part of the whole, and both the reahty of 
the will and the greater values which it creates come from 
the unconscious or animal side of man’s existence The animal 
functions are ” a milhon times more important ”, he asserts, 

‘ than all the finest states and heights of consciousness the latter 
are a surplusage, m so far as they are not tools needed for those 
animal functions ” * ” The whole of conscious life, the mmd 
together with the soul, together with the heart, with virtue and 
goodness,” he declares, ” labour m the service of the basic animal 
functions above all the mcreese of hfe 

Nietzsche’s view of inorganic nature — or at least of what 
seems CO be morgamc nature — is rather obscure Nature is 
falsified foe us by our understandmg — Nietzsche cannot get 
away altogether from the old pomt of view — and we read into 
It *' laws ” and ” thmgs ” which are not there “ I guard myself”, 
he says, “ against speakmg of chemical laws that has a moral 
flavour What is involved is rather an absolute establishment 
of relations of power the stronger becomes master over the 
weaker insofar as the latter cannot enforce its own degree of 
independence, — here there is no mercy, no forbearance, still 
less a respect for ‘ laws ’ ” If wc eliminate such false notions, 
Nietzsche holds, no ” things” are left, only ” dynamic quanta 
in a relation of tension to all other dynamic quanta the essence 
of which consists m their relation to all other quanta ” Else- 
wieru Wretzsc/ic seernJ fer reganJ cencres as curtscroccr, or 
at least quasi-conscious beings attributing to each a pccuhar 
view of the umverse, i e of the other centres, which is ultimately 
Its attempt to master them Such a view and rendering of tlic 
world Nietzsche calls a perspective, and every centre of force 
’ IhiJ § 675 * § 630 » IhiJ § 63J cf § 636 
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has Its own perspective, its own definite valuation, its own mode 
of action and reaction to the rest “ There is no other kind of 
action,” he says, ** and the ‘ world ’ is only a word for the total 
play of these actions 

Thus ulamately the will to power constitutes all life, all 
reaht} , all value The mtelicct is its tool, a means by which it 
masters its enemies — all others — and by which it mcreascs its 
range and mastery mcessantly and without limit — save that of 
the resistance of those with superior strength 

from this point of view Nihilism itselfacqiurcs a new position 
m Nietzsche’s thought, and, at least for the few, is no longer 
merely the product of decadence and exhaustion Whgn Nilulis m 
takes hold of the mind, al l values arc destroycd .jave the iud& 
^*^g_valu &rit5 fl f.- There remains on ly_Qne. value, _v iy of 
'^e supposed!) true propo sition, chac_everythmg_is_fiJse.jind 

/^Y^Here ", says Nietzsche, “ arises the problem of strength and 
wea^ess . 

(1) the weak are broken m pieces by it, 

(2) the stronger arc destroyed but do not break. 

(3) the strongest overcome the judging valucj^ 

But, It may be asked, how do they overcome the judging and 
condemning value ? At first they have to Icam to stand alone 
m a mcamngless world, and their strength may be measured, wc 
are told, by the extent to which the) can do so Then, gradually 
they come to quesuon whether the lack of purpose and meaning- 
lessness of the world 1$ not itself the condition of value Here 
IS how Nietzsche expresses this concepnon In rising above 
Nihilism the mind asks *' Whether the he is not something 
divmc’ Whether all the value of things docs not consist m 
their being false ’ . - Whether one should not believe in 
God, not because he is true, hat because he is false ’ Whether 
despair is not mcrcl) the cfiect of a belief in the div imt) of truth ’ 
WbetJier prcasclj the he, and false-making (fibifjing), the 
• 117// 1» JW-fT § J 67 » lUi 5 J 7 
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'inserting of meaning, is not a value, a meaning, an end’”* 
The point might perl^ps he put more simply, but its general 
significance is clear if the so-called objective world has no values 
of its own, we are free to place our values mto it, dominate it, 
and make it the mstrument of our glory — almost of our divinity 
In principle Nietzsche has returned to the infant Zeus of 
Herachtus, to Dionysus and to the heights of the God of Chance 
in Zarathustra , to a sublime being, makmg and unmaking, who, 
in the immensity of his power is aware that it is he who has made 
and unmade, that he stands over his world, above it, untouched 
by It Thus it is that for Nietzsche Nihilism becomes “ the ideal 
of the hgliest powerfulness of the mind, of superabundant hfe, 
partly destructive, pardy iromc ” ^ 

A full-dress discussion of Nietzsche’s theory of reahty and 
knowledge is not called for here, but a brief comment may not 
be out of place Nietzsche does not carry out his view consist- 
enUy , mdeed u is doubtful whether it can be made consistent 
At first sight it looks as if he had restored reahty and truth, 
although m a new sense, but if the rcstoranon is taken seriously 
It has the unfortunate consequence of cancelling the argument 
by which it was reached Thus, for example, if the organisation 
of experience and the mtroduction of umty, equahty and law 
into It are means to power, and in the long run, as Nietzsche 
holds, knowledge can afford power only through them dien 
It follows that the organised world is the true world, and its 
condemnation as unreal appearance is a nustakc Nietzsche’s 
assumption, which he is unwilling to abandon, is that knowledge 
goes away from reahty, whereas his conclusion requires diat it 
should be a progress towards it It would follow further, tliat 
if becoming, as Nietzsche persistently assumes, is not itself a 
cstrgorj’ ofkaO’wlcJgr, awJ j/zfflJseazwiJj' opposed to knowJtdgc; 
itcannotbe true nor what is characterised byit, real If Nietzsche’s 
conclusions ate accepted there cannot be a realm of becoming 
over agamst tlie supposed world of unity of bemg whereby the 
latter is condemned Logically, Nietzsche ought to abandon 
« Ihil § 10(58 * IhiJ § X4 
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the irrational world and accept die rational one , but for dus 
re-transvaluation of values he was not prepared 
, Further, as his view stands. Its claim to truth IS \ cry limited 
It IS personal and subjective On his osvn premises, Ae world, 
as he construes it, is only his means to hs truth, te a set of ideas 
which enables him to overcome his fellows m the remorseless 
struggle for power which he wages against them and against 
nature Psychologically this may very well be so, but logically 
It is not satisfymg It may seem at times that Nietzsche does accept 
this limitation, for more than once he suggests the subjectivity 
and mdividuahty of truth “ * That — is now my way,’ ” said 
Zarathustra , " ‘ where is yours ^ * So I answered those who 
asked me * the way’ For the way — it does not exist ” And 
Zarathustra warned his disaples against a naive acceptance of his 
doctnne ** Venly, I counsel you go forth from me and guard 
yourselves against Zarathustra, and better still be ashamed of 
him. Perhaps he deceives you You had not sought on 
your own account hence ye found me So do all bebevers 
therefore there is so httle m ail behef Now I bid you lose me 
and find yourselves, and only when you have all denied me, 
will I return to >ou "• Much of this, however, is just wholesome 
advice to potential disaples that they should think for themselves , 
and m a imnor degree it is an apology for not having disaples, 
an apology which imphaty likens Zarathustra ’s phght to that of 
Christ when Peter demed him m the hall of the High Pnest, 
and suggests a tnumphant return of the disaples to him This 
perhaps is its real pomt And for the rest, Nietzsche’s general 
atotude IS as uncompromumg m its claim to absolute s’ahdity 
as that of any other philosopher 

But these difficulties and logical meoherenaes arc not heeded 
by Nietzsche himself, for the fundamental drive of his thought 
IS not logical but moraL His real difficulty is not that rcahty 
has no mcamng but fiiat it has die wrong meaning , and die 
asenpnon of complete irrationahty to it is a defence raechamsm, 
a measure of despair Nietzsche did not find the world plastic, 

■ Also Sprach Zaraskustra Pan I xxu (}) 
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indeterminate and ready to be moulded to any shape the creative 
mind might choose to give it On the contrary he found it hard, 
obdurate, satisfied with itsdf, with ways of its own, and not 
prepared to hsten to him, his needs and suggestions And his 
philosophy IS not so much a transcnption of what he found m the 
world, as a claim set over against it, the claim of a neglected 
subjectivity against a heedless, mconsideratc, aUen objective real- 
ity Moreover, the refiactory world with which Nietzsche had 
to deal was primarily social and the necessity of it to him is 
emphasised, m his very withdrawal from it, by his mtense feehng 
oflonchncss His theory is ultimately a demand that he shall have 
power over a world whitdi he cannot master Of course, it 
takes die form of philosophical and psychological assertion and 
interpretation, and since his fundamental feehng of weakness 
and fedure led m him to the constant insistent demand for power, 
he saw the same elements everywhere, not only m man but also 
in all nature Much of the description is true, for the demand 
for power is a deep seated element m all hfe But it is not the 
only element , and to treat it as the source of reality itself is to 
confuse a claim, made m the absence of the conditions for its 
tcalwanon, with that realisation itsdf The result, it may be 
suggested, is ruinous , for it is obvious that the divinity of the 
Dionysian is a disguised form of utter slavery The Dionysian 
has to applaud whatever the irrational producer cares to offer 
him , he has to pretend that by identifymg himself with the 
great God, Blmd Chance, he has acquired infimte power But 
he does not really control the course of things, and, unless he 
develops a lust for destruction, ready to accept with sadistic 
joy any fare whatever, he feels m his heart he is not the leader, 
or creator, but merely a camp-follower trailing behind m the 
dusf, in the second-iund giory of mtoxicstion 

We shall have to deal with the Dionysian ecstasy more fully 
later m connection with Nietzsche’s treatment of art, but it may 
be pointed out here he himself was a \cry imperfect follower of 
that great god Pity Nietzsche disclaimed m his wntmgs, because 
he felt It , hardness he counselled, because he was scmitivc . and 
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of personal cruelty he was innocent, he had no dehght m inflicting 
visible suffering Even in his hterary s%vashbucklmg, when he 
attacked other than the dead, he did not intend for long to inflict 
pain on them, and was naively surprised if they felt hurt He was 
of course Dionysian m that he had rare moments of rapture, and 
these moments are of great importance for the understanding of 
him , but they themselves will be misunderstood if they are not 
seen against a background of a very different colour, the drab 
background of a suffering, lonely, unsuccessful conscious 
that even his truest and noblest conceptions arc failures in the 
world of his fellows Nietzsche realised with pamfiil acuteness 
that he had to deal with an unescapable world of other people, 
over against which his own ideal world stood as a mere claim. 

It may he of some advantage at this stage to realise how flir 
the general character of such a view as that which we have 
just analysed was charaaensed m anoapation by Hegel , for 
Hegel is the supreme example of the opposmg tendency which 
brings thought and concrete reahty mto intimate unit) A view 
like that of Nietzsche Hegel regards as the logical outcome of 
the claims made by the abstract moral consaousness, that is to 
say, by the attitude of mind which asserts the mtnnsjcailyjustified 
claims of the free spint to freedom and power, hut asserts them 
abstractly m the absence of the condiuons under which alone the) 
can be made good, claiming its right to judge and deade wnthout 
adcnowledgujg its duty to judge nghtJy, and demanding, apart 
from the commumty and even against it, satisfactions which 
can be obtamed only wnthm it by active paruapahon m its 
affairs When this attitude of mind reaches its peal^ says Hegel 
the mmd thmks of itself as that which dcadcs finally m matters 
of truth, nght and duty It is aware of the objective ethical 
demands made upon it, but it cannot forget itself and sink itself 
m the objective situation m full senousness and be go\cmcd by 
objecave needs If is for ever conscious of itself as choosing to 
act m such-and-such a way, and it bdicscs that it is complctclj 
free to act otherwise if it thinks fit It does act as othcR do, 
but wnth a difference To the naive moral agent it says You 
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accept a law in a straightforward fashion and act according to it , 
so do I, but I go furdier than you, I also transcend the law, re- 
cognising It as something I have chosen when I could have chosen 
otherwise “ It is not the situation which is excellent, but I who 
am so , and over the law and the situation I am a master who 
only plays with them, at his good pleasure , and m this ironic 
consaousness m which I let the highest perish, I enjoy only 
myself”* 

Hegel, perhaps not widiout some agreement from Nietzsche 
himself, charactenses this attitude as the embodiment of the 
principle of evil , but mto the problem of good and evil we have 
still to go 

* Phthsophte Jes Reihts, § 140 (f ) 
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The book which Nietzsche intended to be the greatest of all his 
works. The Will to Power, has as its sub-title a phrase usually 
rendered as “ the transvaluation of all values ” The word 
Umwertimg, represented m En glish by “ transvaluation ”, is a 
coinage, meaning literally a valuation which toms upside-down, 
and It gams weight by its close verbal suiulanty to a common 
word, Umwerfung, meaning an overthrowmg Nietzsche thus 
claims to ovei^ow all values, not by destroying them outnght, 
but by invertmg them, acclaiming where ordinary judgments 
condemn, and condemning where they acclaim All lus wntmgs 
of this penod have to be mterpreted fiom this pomt of view, 
including that entitled Beyond Good end Evil Nietzsche^s view 
throughout is a moral one in the broad sense that, m spite of 
some disclaimers, he remains withm the field of valuation, and 
passes final judgments of value, although they are opposed in 
tenor to the judgments of ordinary people 

Ordinary people, Nietzsche found, treat their moraljudgments 
as the most important ones they make. And smee he thought 
these judgments bad, and resented the pomt of view fiom which 
they were derived, he spent much of his eloquence m contradicting 
and attemptmg to reverse them. Ordinary people have an ideal _ 
of life_wlucl L_seemed to N ietzscfie w> deny the high^t values 
[He therefore attacked it with all the means m his power and 
^rtfempted to set up a counter one, m which the true values, as 
he saw them, would be given their nghtful phe^ 

We may begm by considcnng the conception of the good 
life which Nietzsche commends m place of that given by the 
ordmary moral consaousness It is obvious from our previous 
discussion that m an attempt to define the good hie Nicmchc 
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must be confined by his general philosophic prmciples He must 
found his doctrme somehow on the will to power, for that, as 
we have seen, is ultimately the source bodi of reahty and of 
value This he does But it is by no means all he does , for the 
ideal which he can devise directly from the conception of the 
will to power, although thrillin g and enticmg m its way, is not 
enough to satisfy his mmd His conception therefore is a complex 
one, containing a number of imperfectly united elements drawn 
from different sources, and reflecting the quahties he admired 
in such different bemgs as the tyrannical conqueror, the aristocrat 
and the sohtary recluse of geraus The logical basis is the will 
to power, but the mam conception m actuality is that of the 
aristocrat We must, however, consider all three phases in turn 
It IS obvious, of course, on Nietzsche’s principles, that the 
good man must be strong In November 1883, stung by his 
suier’s reproaches and by the pettmess of her ideals, Nietzsche 
wrote " There arc strong ‘ selves ’ whose self-seekmg one nughc 
call almost divine (e g Zarathustra’s) — but every strength what- 
ever has m Itself somethmg refreshing and enrapturmg to 
the eye Read Shakespeare he is full of such strong people, 
raw, hard, powerful, granite-people In these our time is so 
poor You cannot think how lonely and ‘ concealed ’ I 
always appear to myself m all the amiable ‘ Tartuffery ’ of those 
people whom you call good, and what a cry there goes up at the 
same time within me for someone who is outspoken and can 
speak, even if he himself is an abomination Of course I 
should prefer detm-godi for my entertainment ” 

This Was written at the time of the crisis m his relations with 
R^e and Miss Salome, when he was bemg draivn mto spasmodic 
furious action against his friends and his home by the msmuations 
and suggestions which played on his mind It was an outburst 
of a pliable man bent almost beyond endurance, and presents 
the fundamental desire for power, power at any cost , perhaps 
even the cruder the better, because more convinang This 
power Nietzsche did not have, — not long after this he ran away 
from the very name of Rec, — and he would have been puzzled 
40s 
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to know what to do \vith it, if jt had been bestowed upon him 
But he wanted it, and it seemed to him then the prunary thmg he 
wanted 

The situation, however, is not so simple as this statement 
might appear to imply Nietzsche’s conception of the ideal man 
IS not intelhgible except m rdation to a particular type and organ- 
isation of soaety, viz that which he calls the aristocratic “Every 
elevation of the type * man * ”, he says m Beyond Good and Evil, 
“ has hitherto been the work of an aristocratic society — and so 
will It always be agam a soaety which bchevcs m a long ladder 
of orders of rank and differences of valuation from man to man, 
and which requires slavery m some form or other ”• The ideal 
man is an aristocrat, lookmg down on the ordinary run of human- 
ity as ultimately there for his benefrt Soaety may be organised 
mto a senes of grades, each of which presumably looks down 
appropriately on those beneath it Nevertheless the cleavage 
between the highest group, the upper noble class, and the rest 
IS more fundamental than any other division, and does m effect 
cut the soaety mto two freemen and slaves 

Moreover, Nietzsche’s theory of value is definitely oligarchic, 
the doemne of one whose ancestors might have sat m ^e Diet 
of Poland Value docs not he m the commumty as a whole, 
less still m the lower class, nor even in the kmg and the govern- 
ment , It resides m the privileged class of nobles, — " The essential 
thmg m a good and heathy aristocracy is that it should frcl itself 
to be not a function (whether of the kingship or of the common- 
wealth) but that it is their mcanmg and highest jusuficanon, — 
that accordmgly, it should accept with a good consaence the 
sacrifice of an imtold number of human bemgs, who for its 
benefit must be depressed and degraded mto slaves and tools 
Its fundamental behef must be that soact) is not allowed to 
exist for the sake of soaety , but only as a substructure and 
scaffbldmg, by which a select kmd of bemg may raise itself to 
its higher tasks and m general to a higher existence 

This IS stated very moderately the aristocracy should accept 
‘ BeyenJ CoeJ and Evii, § iyj * IhiJ § 
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the sacrifice of the others widv a good consaencc But Nietzsche 
means somethmg more than this, something less moderate 
Anstocraaes, he held, have always arisen by violence, by con- 
quest , file mcoming barbarians — nobles were always of 
barbarian origin — were stronger and more vital than those whom 
they conquered and enslaved , they were, Nietzsche says, “ the 
more complete men (which at every level amounts to the same as 
‘ the more wholly beasts *) ” * 

There is nothing reprehensible, Nietzsche declares, in this , 
It IS all a matter of power and the v-tU to power “ It is not 
surprismg ”, he says, ” that the lambs should dishbe the great 
birds of prey but no reason for blaming the birds of prey hes 
tn the fact that they catch little lambs Indeed, Nietzsche 
thinks, It IS absurd ” to desire that strength should not express 
Itself as strength, that it should not be a will to overpower, to 
overthrow, to become master, a thirst for enemies, resistances 
and triumphs ” ” A quantum of power is just such a quantum of 
inipulse, -ywll, acaon ”, — and that is the end of the matter 

Nietzsche’s view here is the outcome of that which he took 
m earlier days of the ” Tragic Age ” in Greece, and of the con- 
ception of the Renaissance which he formed under the influence 
of Burckhardt Then he had looked with horrified admirauon 
at the violence by which culture, as he understood it, was estab- 
lished, and he dehghted to point out its dreadful and cruel 
Uatutc Later, in die time of Hnwion all too Human, the horror 
increased, but now it has disappeared The violence is justified , 
for it is an expression of the to power, from which all values 

come 

The significance of his attitude may perhaps best be brought 
out by comparison witli that of Burckhardt Through Burck- 
hardt Nietzsche learned that the development of mdividuahty 
which \vas fostered by the Renaissance had its roots m something 
which was not culture, the violent, illegitimate, ruthless seizure 
of power This Burckhardt disliked and condemned “We 
Sec ", he sap, “ \vith frightful evidence a boundless ambinon 
• IhiJ § 557 ■ Genmli^y ef Af>>rab t 5 13 
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and thirst for greatness, independent of all means and con- 
sequences ” And after detailing a senes of deeds of blood and 
treachery, he says “These are charaaenstic features of this 
age of overstrained and despainng passions and forces, and remind 
us of the bummg of the temple of Diana at Ephesus m the time 
of Phihp of Macedon ” 

Perhaps the most outstanding example is that of Cesare 
Borgia Bujckhardt’s account is uncompromismg “ His violent 
measures assumed the character of devilish wnckedness which 
necessarily reacts upon the ends pursued “What w’as done m 
the struggle with the Roman nobles and with the t}Tants of 
the Romagna exceeds m ftuthicssness and barbarity even that 
measure to which the Aragonese rulers of Naples had already 
accustomed the world and the gemus for deception s^'as also 
greater He himself used to wander about Rome m the 
mght time with hts guards, and there is every reason to beheve 
that he did so not only because, hke Tiberms, he shrank ftom 
shossong his now repulsive features by daylight, but also to 
grati^ his insane thirst for blood, perhaps even on the penons 
of those unknown to him. ** 

Nietzsche kneu this account, and did not quesuon the fects 
But he reversed Burckhardt’s judgment. “ We fundamentally 
misimdcrstand the beast of prej and the man of prey (for example 
Cesare Borgia), wc misundentand ‘ nature so Jong as we seek 
for some ‘ morbidness ’ at the basis of this most healthy of all 
tropical monsters and growths, or m any ss’a} for a * hell ’ mbom 
m them — as almost all moralists hitherto have done.” * These 
r ank tropical grouths for Nietzsche, are the most desirable 
ones , and it is through them and their unscrupulous subjecting 
of other, lesser, people to ihcir unrefined ssTshes that com- 
mumUes have been founded and the field of culture prepared. 

Two pomts must be distmguished m order to understand 
this view on the one hand, the violence used to found a com- 
mimit} and to establish a soacty, whether on Nietzsche’s or any 
other Imes, m a situation where a soactj does not aircad) cficct- 
• Beyoni Good eni Ex'll 5 *97 
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ively exist , and on the other, the continued use of violence as 
an essential part of the activity of the ideal man after a society has 
been established, even accordii^ to die most approved pattern 
It may be useful to contrast Nietzsche’s view here with that 
of Hegel, against which he sets his own m more or less conscious 
opposition 

Inside organised society ^Hcgel main tams. th ere _is_iiQJonga: 
reborn for heroes — Tnpn_\ vhr> h er oic viole n ce on the ir. 

fellows their place is in uncivilised hfe There, although they 
conSiam other men, wlthour any ^recognised authority to 
justify them, the inherent rationahty of the mstitutions which 
they found and of the order which they establish, gives them a 
right against the selfish natural impulses of unavihsed men 
But when the community has been established, and when law 
nilcs, the justification for pnvate violence disappears Heroes 
thus hve on only m the interstices of society, and their heroism 
IS m. place only against nature and the enemies of society itself 
Of course, m these interstices there is abundant room for 
them , the courage that fiices disease, calamity and death for the 
sake of others will never die out, for even although the enmity 
of man to man and of nation to nation should finally be overcome, 
nature itself remains unconquered and m the end unconquerable 
The irrational will always be at hand, and the violence of heroism 
against it is a part of the highest quahty of human excellence 
But, insists Hegel, violence of the private atizen withm the state 
against others must give ^vay to the rule of law 

From this viesv Nietzsche dissents The hero, the man of 
selfish power, is not the means to social order, but is himself the 
hual end , states ought never to be so organised that heroism 
disappears within them The imcertamt) , the danger, the failure 
or absence of compclhng law, which justify the violence of the 
hero, must be preserved msidc society itself, as an essential part 
of It in its highest form 

The form of soacty in which this is secured, according to 
Nietzsche, IS aristocracy , and m his treatment of it he regards 
the aristocrat as tlic natural heir to the virtue and vitahty of his 
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ancestors For practical purposes this means that the barbarian’s 
ruthlessness, self-seeking and callous disregard for the interests 
of all he can master must be preserved and contmucd m the good 
soaety itself Of course, Nietzsche does not base his view on 
mere theory Many examples can be drawn from among the 
tyranmes of the early Greek and Renaissance aties, the mediaeval 
kmghthood, the petty pnnapahties of the Empire In Nietzsche’s 
mind all these merry, noble, ruthless, arrogant, abandoned 
cavahcrs, heroes and ruffians nere blended mto one, and he hved 
m the past of an imagined joyous golden age, identified with 
one of iron. But historical reference and retrospect does not 
fully explain the idea m his mind We have to do here not only 
with the descendant of the Polish Count, but also with the 
young unorthodox disaple of Sdiopcnhaucr who res died on 
the hill-top in the violence of the storm and the slaughter of the 
young goats We have to take mto account Nietzsche’s attitude 
to sufieiing 

As we have abundantly seen, his own life was full of sufTenng, 
and he was unwilling to acknowledge it as unrelieved evil At 
tunes, of course, ic did seem so, and he was appalled at the thought 
of the eternal recurrence of his pain. But m other moods he set 
this aside, denying that pleasure was the good or aim of life, or 
that suffering w as something to be avoided He could cope with 
the problem of evil like any orthodox theologian, and contend 
that It could and ought to be a steppmgstonc to higher things 

But this IS a diffcult attitude to maintain , it is hard to 
reserve all the suffering for oneself or one’s friends and not 
apportion any of it to one’s enemies So Nietzsche took the easy 
step FoUoiimg a wcU-defined tradition, he regarded the in- 
fliction of suffering on others, and perhaps even the sight of it m 
them, as a means of enhancing the feeling of one’s oivn posv cr — 
and therefore as a good Cruelty, thus, becomes a virtue 

In The Dawn of Day he made an approach tou’ards this 
posmon “ What is the greatest pleasure to men in the state of 
war of those small, ever threatened, comraumocs, where cus- 
tomary morahty prcs’ails most strongly ’ That is to sa) , to 
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powerful, vengeful, malicious, mistrustful souls, ready for all 
that IS dreadful, and hardened by privation and customary 
morality ? The pleasure of cruelty, so that it is even counted 
as a virtue of such a soul under these conditions to be mventive 
and insatiable m cruelty Cruelty is one of the oldest festive 

joys of mankind later, however, the reservations preserved 
here die away In Beyond Good _and Evtt Nietzsche w ntes ^ 
“ Almost everyt hmg that we call * higher^cultur^rests.onjbe^ 
spmtuahsmp and degpening ot rrneft y — t ha t is my thesis that 
^^d beast' ^TiaS'Tit trb'een kdled^off at _all,jt_.bves, it bloom s, it^ 
has only -^ deifi^ it^f That which constitutes the painful 
voluptuousnes s ot tragedy ircrueIty'’^An3'Ee goes on to argue ' 
'fhw if we are properly Tinbued wtlTthe spirit of cruelty we can 
extract pleasure from our own sufferings From this pomt of 
view even the thinker is a sublimated torturer , “ for he con- 
strains his spirit to know against the wish of his heart — that is, 
to ay No, where he might affirm, love, worship Even m 
cverywiUtoknowthereisadropofcruelty ” Personal experience 
is very dose to the surface here, and it is a puzded man who 
asks himself the quesaon Why in such circumstances do you 
think at all? The only answer he can suggest, although he 
plainly is not satisfied with tt, is this " There is something 
cruel m the mclmation of my mind ” 

In the hght of these statements we may perhaps realise the 
extreme lengths to which Nietzsche is prepared to carry the 
principle that the higher man, — the great man, the conqueror 
or the aristocrat — is of first value The great man, Nietzsche 
dunks, IS stimulated by the sight of a chaotic soaety, and seeks 
to reorganise it so that the man of the future, the aristocrat, may 
be produced In so doing he must, Nietzsche thinks, annihilate 
bullions of less perfect hvanan beings, and he must be so constituted 
as not to be overwhelmed *' by the suffering created, the hkc of 
whicKncvcrc'astcd before” * The production of great individuals 
15 for Nietzsche not only the mam end, but is the only end of 

• Dttivn e>f Djy § CacJ and Evil S zio 
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to power which he himself resented so bitterly when he thought 
himself the object of it Now he is looking at the situation from 
the other end ; and so he retains the act but excludes pity, on the 
ground that it is a sign of weakness “ The man of quality 
honours himself as the powerful one, also as one who has power 
over himself who can speak or be silent, who exercises seventy 
and hardness agamst himself, and who venerates all severity and 
hardness ” With this self^onfidence and pndc there is conjomed 
“a typical reverence for age and tradition — all law rests on 
this double reverence — a behef and prejudice m fivour of his 
ancestors and to the disadvantage of new comers ” 

In 77ie Will to Pouer the picture is given m greater detail 
The aristocrat, as a member of a small class of the pnvileged 
elite, has a double relationship , on die one hand, to the mass of 
the servile population beneath him, on the other to the members 
of hi5 own c^s In this situation, says Nietzsche, he has “ the 
conviction that he has duties only towards those like him, 
towards others he behaves as he thinks fit, that only inter pares 
js justice to be hoped for ” • And be adds, “ Unfortunatdy it 
cannot be counted on for a long time yet ” One part of this 
conception is simple, the relation to the lower classes die 
privileged aristocrat is the creator of values and others have no 
rights at all against him The second part is harder to grasp 
Nietzsche speaks of justice — and of dunes What are those 
duties, and how are diey determined ^ In seeking an answer to 
this question we have to consider the relanons of the aristocrats 
to one another They are the spintual heirs, if not the bodily 
descendants, of the barbarian conqueror, and his rudilessness 
and egoism is m their blood. They arc therefore intrinsically 
hostile to one another But if each of them were to assert him- 
self continually on every possible occasion and mcreasc his 
feelin? of power b) destroying as many of the others as possible 
means at his command, the class would qmckly dis- 
^ rpjjg assertion of the will to power must therefore be 
^ of behaviour instituted to prevent wanton 
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and surprise attack Thus a strict etiquette grows up which, 
externally at least, reverences in others the quahty which is 
common to all It is thus a guard, a mechanism of defence, 
whereby each individual hides himself from others, and prevents 
them from coming into touch with his real being Thus, says 
Nietzsche, the aristocrat cultivates a “ frivolous appearance m 
word, dress, attitude, with a stoical hardness and selfr-mastery ” 
which protects him “ from all rude curiosity ” With this goes 
a “ slow gesture and a slow glance ” Most thmgs, the aristocrat 
assumes, or pretends to assume, arc not worth much, and a 
sceptical demeanour is therefore fittmgfor him he must look 
at the world around him widi ^utc^ and a supercilious air. 
Speakmg personally for the dass, Nietzsche adds “ We admire 
With difficulty 

With this we may connect a more important quality, viz 
the ability to endure pain without complaint This no doubt 
IS a natural quality of the barbarian warrior — “ the brave ” — 
and nught be taken for granted m his spiritual descendant, but 
Nietzsche gives it a deeper meamng, speaking of “ the endurance 
of poverty, distress and even of siclmess ”, quahties not necessarily 
associated with the “natural” aristocrat, because presumably 
not much required, and certainly not highly relished by the first 
of the species whom Nietzsche studied, Theognis of Megara 
Nietzsche is bcginnmg to shift his ground His fundamental 
idea u that the aristocrat — his own ideal self — must be physically 
strong and agile , a lover of sport and amusement, he must 
excel m competitive pastimes and revel m every form of free 
joyous expression The hunt, the dance, the tourney must be 
his dehght But the tension which exists withm the class, the 
competition between its members, which m prmciple knows no 
himt, tends to curb the joyousness and abandon of the expression, 
leading to constraint, guaidcdness and self-concealment The 
aristocrat, like Nietzsche himself, has to wear a mask He has 
for ever to reassure himself of his inherent n orth, treat the mcrcl) 

‘ gifted ” With irony, and insist on the necessity for noble birth 
There is, of course, fear m this amtude , and it rnvoh cs a collusive 
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society “ The revolution, confusion and distress of whole 
peoples IS in my view of less importance that the distress of great 
mdividuals m their development In fact, he argues, “ the 
many distresses of all these httle beings ” by themselves do not 
count at all , they are nothmg except in so far as they enter the 
feelings of great men. As an example of his view he refers to 
Napoleon “ The Revolution made Napoleon possible , that 
IS Its justification At a s imilar pnee we ought to desire the 
anarchisac collapse of our whole civilisation. Napoleon made 
nationalism possible that is its excuse *’* The pnnaple is quite 
clear, and we can easily supply other examples for ourselves 
Genghis Khan was a mightier conqueror than Napoleon. His 
Mongol Armies earned death and carnage from Tartary to the 
coasts of China and the waters of the Mediterranean, heaped up 
the dead against the walls of Mussulman aties so that the stormers 
might enter to slay all within, and drove the broken chivalry of 
Poland and Germany m rum before the hail of their arrows 
On Nietasche’s pnnaples, the frar and destruccon to be brought 
to the world of his time i$ a small price — perhaps no pnee at all 
— to pay for the value he gave to the world merely by existmg 
Nietzsche is defimte ou this pomt The value of die great man 
IS inherent m himself, his higher nature depends on the difference 
between Him and others, on the height he stands above them 
and not at all on any effect he produces, “ even if it should be the 
shattering of the globe itself” ^ 

We have already seen the motives behmd this worship of 
strength but the judgment which approved and accepted it m 
all Its crudity is perhaps more difficult to understand Nietzsche 
bimtfifi however, has provided a key ” An active htde boy 
will stare iromcally if you ask him ‘ Would ^ ou like to become 
more virtuous ^ ’ — but he wriU open his eyes wide if you ask 
him ‘ Would you like to become stronger than your com- 
rades 5 4 An active httic bo>, barely adolescent — judging on 

behalf of a weary irian who in his day had missed the crude 
barbarity of ordinary bo}hood, and had sipped his chocolate 
* IViU to Power, § 965 * IhiJ. 5 *77 * S 9** 
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M the village mn when the gay dogs drank their beer ' Nietzsche 

never quite got over adolescence 
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appeal by each aristocrat to the others, asking imphcitly for 
their recognition that he is of value Thus the pnde of the 
aristocrat, as Nietzsche sees him, turns over into vanity, in 
Schopenhauer’s sense of the term 

The inhibition which marks aristocratic behaviour in 
Nietzsche’s conception of it mvolvcs real impovenshment It 
IS enough to mention one point Gallantry is of course a duty 
of the aristocrat, so Nietzsche puts down as one item m the 
schedule, " Pleasure in women, as perhaps a lesser, but finer 
and hghter kmd of hemg What happiness to meet hcin^ who 
have always dancmg and stllmess and dress in their minds ” 
Havmg had scanty success •with senous women, Nietzsche turns, 
m thought, to their more fnvolous sisters With them, in 
actuahty, he seems to have had httle to do, and ■when they came 
across lum they must have regarded him, if at all, with the interest 
to be given to mysterious oddities And so Nietzsche pays them 
back, gently but firmly “ There is a slavish love ”, he says, 

" whi^ subordmates itself and gives itselfaway which idealises 
and deceives itself, — there is a (hvme love which despises and 
loves and reshapes and elevates the loved one ” Nietzsche 
insists on his supenonty, and on his contempt, but forgivmgly 
he would make the pretty dears worthy of him 

But we have not yet answered our question What does 
duty mean for the aristocrat ^ We have found a code ofbehaviour 
imposed on him, and we are told of his jealous insistence on its 
observance by others Each demands from all the respect of 
ceremomous treatment, and m turn accords it as a safeguard, 
as mdirectly a recognition ofhis own worth, and as a mask for his 
real personality But that observance of the rules of decorum 
IS not all that duty means, even for Nietzsche , we have to look 
further 

The formal politeness whicli the aristocrat shows to others, 
and the respect for himself which jt indirectly implies and ensures, 

IS based very largely, in Nietzsche’s view, on reverence for the 
ancestors and on pnde of birth. But a difficulty arises here, the 
difiiculty which embarrassed Nictzsdie’s treatment in The Use 
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and Abuse of History and his view of morality in Hie Dawn of Day. 
We depend on the past and on tradition for strength, and yet 
the past binds us, confines us and destroys our fi-eedom Tins 
dilemma is the fundamental one which confronts Nietzsche’s 
philosophy at every stage m all its branches — the apparent 
mcompatibihty of freedom, and its conditions 

The solution which Nietzsche adopts m the present connection 
IS as follows The ideal man, the man of culture, must be tramcd , 
otherwise he is not even strong, for apparent strength without 
disaphne is weakness But this training, m the anstocratic 
group, does not come by law, argument or persuasion It is 
less consaous, more mgramed, habitual rather than reflective 
And It IS secured by the practice of hvmg in a soacty where that 
soaety’s ways are regarded with unquesnomng awe, their value 
lying in their antiquity and m the wisdom of the ancestors 
Given this reverence, the mmd is formed, and through the 
functioning of habit the imphed standards of behaviour are 
followed wthout question 

But this mvolves the subjection of the individual to the 
group, and m Hie Daunt of Day Nietzsche had proclaimed 
the mcompatibihty of freedom and customary morahty Thus 
the freedom which the good hfe demands, and without which it 
IS not possible, seems in conflict with the conditions of strength 
and character without which that freedom is valueless The 
solution which Nietzsche offers is as folloivs Customary 
morahty must provide the training , for without it the anstocratic 
quahdcs caimot be attamed But it must be transcended When 
the training has done all it can, the pupU must step forth from it 
and become fi^e But, wc may ask How does he do this ? 
Where docs he go when he steps forth from the protection of 

The most exphat answer which Nietzsche gives to this 
further question is contamed m TTte Gateahgy of Morals There 
the entire function of all recorded and unrecorded history is 
said to be that of trammg bemgs who can behaic regularly on 
a voluntary basis, or, as Nietzsche puts it, can keep their promises 
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to themselves and others The content of habit, it is imphed, 
IS valueless, and the control by it is not itself a good But through 
It there is acquired a capaaty for conscious adherence to a sdf^ 
imposed rule, which will make behaviour calculable and orderly 
The man who is thus tramed, the man of good breeding, can 
lay do^vn a law for himself and adhere to it, even to his hurt 
He IS a sovereign bemg, a free man, a man who has become 
free, who can really promise, the master of the free will In this 
way, Nietzsche adds, he acquires a sense of responsibility which 
raises him altogether above the animal level 

In The Will to Power itself the same hne is taken, self* 
consistency and selfcontrol becoming the highest quahti« of 
the good man, and everything else being subordinated to them 
Spcakmg of possible disaples Nietzsche says "To such men 
as concern me at all I wish sufienng abandonment, sickness, 
ill-treatment, mdigmty — I wish that deep self-contempt, the 
lomite of self-distrust, the misery of the defeated may not remain 
unknown 1 have no pity for them, because I wish for them the 
only wish that can prove to-day whether a man has value or not 
— whether he can stand &sc " ‘ Standing fast is the value , to 
what one stands fast is of mmor importance, perhaps of none 
Thus the answer to our question would appear to be that the 
aristocrat, as a free man, acquires dunes by laying them on 
himself, and their only value consists m his resolunon to adhere 
to them- 

This answer, however, docs not dispose of the problem full) 
■Where, wc must snll ask, do the dunes which the free man lays 
on himself come from ^ Nietzsche’s reply, of course, is that the 
free man creates them but it is beside the point Does he 
create them out ofnothmg ^ Is there any entenon of them when 
they have been created ^ Is there anytlimg to distmgmsh duty 
from obstinacy ^ There arc the crucial points how does 
Nietzsche deal svith them ^ 

In vanous passages he speaks of the awful burden l>ing on 
the creator of values and the sense of rcspomibihty which he 
■ U lU Power $910 
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must have But he does not make clear to whom, if to anyone, 
he IS responsible, or how any judgment is to be made on the way 
in which he has discharged his task The solutions adopted for 
this problem by other thinkers are in general excluded for 
Niet 2 sche because they tend to mvolve some objective con- 
sideration — the universality of the law, the good of the com- 
mumty or the like For Nietzsche no such objective criterion 
can exist, for if the great man, the free man, is really the final 
standard of value and the creator of it, no other value, no criterion, 
can be set up agamst him or over him, by which he can be judged 
It IS true that Nietzsche does try to evade this difficulty by 
asserting that the great nun will feel impelled to organise society 
in such a way that other great men may be produced But the 
suggestion, if taken scnously as a duty or objective criterion by 
which to judge the great man, is inconsistent with the mam line 
of Nietzsche’s thought 

The problem with which Nietzsche is faced here appears 
also in his treatment of crune and the criminal We have already 
seen that at least from the days of Human all too Human he 
had a kindly fcelmg for the criminal and resented the treatment 
ordinarily meted out to him The denial of free will and re- 
sponsibihty in general earned with it the denial of theresponsibihty 
of the cnnunal m particular , and Niet zsche tr ied to fi'ce the 
unfortunate smner against soaety frQm(t5 e stam^t guiJT/ The 
same point of view reappears m Tlie WiUto'P^er, where pumsh- 
ment is again discussed and its xationahty denied One form of 
the argument is instructive There is no such thmg, Nietzsche 
declares, as retribution, for such an idea mvolves behef in an 
equivalence of action “ which m all real relationships simply does 
not appear Every action can not be paid back between ‘ real 
individuals ’ there are no equal actions, and consequently there 
is no ‘ requital ’ When I do anything, I am very fer from 
thmkmg that it will be possible for anyone at all to do the like 
It belongs to me One cannot pay back what is done 
against me would always be another att ” * The isolation of the 
* IhiJ §925 
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individual, wtich is at the root of Nietzsche’s thought, appears 
here in the form of the denial of the \ ary possibihty of objective 
responsibihty and justice 

Moreover, Nietzsche has sympathetically emphasised the 
good quahues of die cnminal, because he too is a rebd against 
soaety, the audaaty and strength of character which the criminal 
must have m order to set the coiUmumty at defiance and to 
act from his own egoistic desires and not from craven slavish 
motives Indeed die assimilation of the cr iminal and the hero 
IS earned so far that it is difficult to see how they arc to be 
distinguished 

But however that may be, the general tendency of Nietzsche’s 
thought IS clear — away from soaety and from outward tnumphs 
towards the individual and towards mssard self-mastery The 
ultunate power, in which all value Ires, is not that which Jays the 
world in rums, but that which dominates the self and constrains 
It to a persistent course of acnon. “ It is a consolation to me ”, 
says Nietzsche, ” to know that over the smoke and dirt of the 
hollows where men hve, there is a higher, clearer humanity, 
which will alwap he very small m number (for everything 
outstandmg is in its essence rare) one belongs to it, not because 
one IS more gifted or virtuous or heroic or loving than the people 
down below there — but because one is colder, clearer, more 
frr- 5 ighted, lonehcr, because one endures, prefen, demands the 
lonelmcss as happmess, pnvdegc, yea as condition of existence, 
because one lives amidst clouds and hghtmng as amidst one’s 
equals, and no Icm amidst sunbeams, dewdrops, snossfrakes, 
and all that needs must come from du haghts, and vhich, is hen 
It moves, must eternally move only m the direction from above 
to below Aspirations towards the height are not ours. — The 
heroes, martyn, geniuses and enthusiasts are not suffiacntly 
quiet, pauent, refined, cold and slow for us ”* And m the same 
spint \se arc told that after generations of training a picmtudc 
of weighty and important dungs may umte m the sublime man, 

“ even if he is quite dchcate and fragile " 

• niU to Potnr § 993 
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Thus the barbanan conqueror, after turning aristocrat, has 
at length become a cultured reduse 

The truth of tlic suggestion made earlier that Nietzsche’s 
conception of the good life, lus idea] man, %vas not to ordinary 
e)cs constructed according to a single pattern, but was a varying 
union of discordant elements, is now obvious The question 
IS not what we could make of these factors, but rather what 
Nietzsche himself made of them Did they 611 into one coherent 
living picture m his mind, caught mto umty by some bond that 
has escaped us ? Where did the conception come from ? Was 
It a creation of logical thinking, or tvas it m the end the vague 
imreahscd ideal which it seems to be, compacted of every wish 
from that of boyish adventure to those of religious hope and 
poeuc beauty’ hard to tdl But Nietzsche himself has 
somedungtoadd T Iwasa6raidamongmen,Idesuredamongmen 
and nothmg quicteoTne Then I went mto soUtude and created 
the SupcntuiL. And when I creawd him, [ arranged the great 
veil for him and let the noonday shine around him A veiled 
figure m the sunlight, erected by fear, yeanung and loneliness 1 
‘ Works, vo! xiv, p loS 
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“ The opposite of the Superman ”, says Nietzsche, “ is the last 
man I created him at the same time as the former ”* Having 
examined the one creation, we have now to consider the other 

In the hght of our previous discussion it is easy to understand 
why Nietzsche adopted the straightforward and simple point of 
view of his first guide to the aristocracy, Theognis of Mcgara 
We — the pnvileged land-owmng class — are the good , they 
— the unpnvileged workers, farm labourers and aty dwellers — 
are the bad That is what the words mean- ” Good ” is the 
term which mdicates the qualities and code of men of rank , 

* bad ” IS the term which mdicates the quahues and code of the 
men of no rank- 

There is of course an assumption bchmd this apparentlj 
simple identificanon the man of rank is strong, his qujines and 
code arc those of strength , whereas on the other hand the man 
of no rank, the slave, is \\eak, his quahties and code are those of 
the weak. The justice of this assumption, however, is not al- 
together obvious, and we shall sec later that it causes Nietzsche 
some trouble 

The code of behaviour proper to the lower unprivileged 
class, resembles that of the masters m that it necessarily sets out 
from the pomt of view of the class to w hich it belongs , since the 
two classes are opposed, their pomts of view are also opposed, 
and so is the content of their codes This is necessar) , m Nietzsclic’s 
vicw^ and of course desirable The slaves arc there for the 
benefit of the masters, and they must stay m their proper pbcc 
They must not try to acquire the quahties of masters and break 
do%vn the hne of di^nsion between the two groups. Thus the 
' Works voLsar p loS 
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qualities which they commend — which they call good or 
perhaps vixtuous — must be those of the docile slave , and they 
must condemn tlic qualities which raise the aristocrat above them 
and give lum his value. For this, says Nietzsche, they have a 
special term , the qualities which befit the aristocrat and do 
not befit the slave, they call evil or wicked The two antitheses 
— good against bad, and good against evil — express the two 
contrasting perspectives and codes of behaviour The more 
generally recognised of these antitheses is that of the lower 
unprivileged class, the contrast of good and evil, and to it 
Nietzsche apphes the term morahty The privileged man, the 
man of quality, therefore rejects moral standards, he is beyond 
good and evil, he is essentially an unmorahst 

If we look more closely mto the conception of morahty 
which Nietzsche develops as a result of this general scheme of 
dungs, we find that it is not free fiom discrepancies In a satis^- 
factory umveisc, if there were one, the unprivileged man, the 
natural slave, would have a rule of b^viour which would keep 
him in his place but would not affect the master class Moreover, 
It should make him more eSiaent for the master’s purposes, a 
docile, but also a competent, slave It must make him contented 
With his lot, a wiHmg recipient of the ill-treatment meted out 
to him, widiout destroying hjs capacity to labour in that lot and 
endure die hardness of it But the slave should have no tendency 
to apply the same standard of behaviour to the master, or expect 
him to be virtuous and just — m the slave’s sense of justice 
The spirit of the herd should rule m the herd — but should not 
reach out beyond it the leaders of the herd require a radically 
diSerent valuation of their own actions, as do those who are 
independent, or the “ beasts of prey, etc ” 

The desirable state of afiWs, however, does not easily arise, 
for morahty itself contains no sudi principle of hmitation, and 
the caste system is an irnmorahst rather than a moral product 
On the whole, therefore, the lower classes have to be kept m 
their places, and not allowed to interfere with or judge their 
betters 
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The daSiculty here is a senous one, for Nietzsche recognises 
that the moral attitude is the fundamental one for the great mass 
of the population , it is the embodiment of the greatest values 
which they recognise And accordmgly there is a force con- 
tmually m operation, hostile to the best organisation of soaety, 
and destructive of the true values, namely, those of aristocratic 
privilege The secret of the good hft, Nietzsche thinks, is given 
m the catch-word, “ Live dangerously ” It would appear that 
from time to time the aristocrat is likely to have ample oppor- 
tunity for carrymg out such an injimcaom 

Nevertheless the difficulty of maintainmg an aristocratic 
order of rank should not be insuperable, for the moral code 
of the slaves is one emanatmg from and exprcssmg weakness, 
and those under its influence, even if they arc misguided enough 
to judge aristocratic behaviour harshly, should not be in a posiuon 
to make their protest effective The slaves are slaves because 
they are weak and lack the will to power 

This reassurance, however, must not be given too much 
weight, for there are two major complications which aff^t it, 
and in the end may render it nugatory In the first place Nietzsche 
finds It difficult to maintain the full ruthless -^dity of the 
aristocratic pomt of view , in the second, morahty docs not 
always show the enfccblmg influence attributed to it We may 
consider these pomts m turn 

Wc have seen the elements in Nietzsche’s nature and circum- 
stances which led him to develop his peculiar conception of the 
good life and we have noted that the fimctionlessncss and 
social fiustration which fell to his Jot twisted his ideal into a 
demand for satisfactions m the absence of the conditions by uhich 
they may be secured But these very conditions themselves also 
made an appeal to him , and the lonelmcss which he commended 
was not dways a genuine ficc choice The common life and 
the common lot, which he so offiaousiy scorned and sought to 
suppress m his conception of the ideal man could not he eradi- 
cated fiom his heart So wc find at times that he seems to lose 
courage, to yearn for the morahty which he condemns, and to 
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feel that without it die good life is not fully good There is 
treason in the camp of the man of prey. 

In general, when Nietzsche becomes conscious of the conflict 
within him between the demands of morahty, the old traditional 
morahty of his boyhood, and the immoralist ideal which he 
consciously sets up before him, he tends to lay the responsibihty 
for It at the door of morality itsdf as another charge against it 
It IS in the “ higher natures”, he maintains, that die conflict 
becomes conscious, and its presaicc in them is a sign that they 
have been corrupted and turned aside from their high calling * 
But he does not remain consistently at this pomt of view, for 
he sometimes emphasises the value and even, the necessity of 
morality as a training for freedom We have already seen one 
form of this, viz the importance of customary morahty for 
traming die will , and similar ideas recur more than once 
Morality, he alleges, is now a burden which we must shake offi 
nevertheless he notes ” Deepest thankfulness for what morahty 
has hitherto accomplished ” * We immorahsts, he admits, do 
not know where we are going when we leave the sod of our 
homeland and venture mto an uncharted sea , " But this sod 
Itself has nourished the power which is driving us forth into die 
distance ” 

We have seen too how the ccmiuul attracted and almost 
frscinated Nietzsche, how he tended to excuse and even glorify 
him as a man of strong adventurous character But now and 
again he recoils from him, regardmg his will to power as in- 
decent and excessive , at tunes he even looks upon the barbarian 
with dislike “The barbarians”, he says, “showed that f/je 
ahi/ity to observe measure was not to be found m them they feared 
and slandered the passiotu and impulses of nature ”, condemning 
sdf-restramt as weakness, and confounding the moderation of 
•weak natures widi the sdfrcontrol of the strong “ The best 
things have been slandered because weak ones or mtemperate 
swine have thrown a bad hght upon them — and the best have 
then remained hidden — and have often misunderstood them- 
' U'ill to Poiver § 400 » Ibul § 404 
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selves ”* Tte best men, therefore, are to be distinguished from 
the weak and from mtcmperate swme “ Men of power arc the 

very opposite of the viaous and unbridled, although under 
certain circumstances they do things for which a lesser man 
would be convicted of vice and intemperance ”* The last clause 
here imdoubtedly weakens the general efrect, and Niemche does 
not improve matters by gomg on to give Cesare Borgia as an 
example of a mahgned great man , hut it is clear that he does 
mtend to draw the Ime somewhere There ought to be some 
distmcoon between greamcss and mere violent self-mdulgence 
Elsewhere, leavmg the difficult case of the h uman brute aside, 
Nietzsche insists that the strong man dchghts to restrain himself 
The old Greek doctrine of Nothing too Much “ apphes to men 
of overflowing strength — not to the mediocre . and the 
gods of the barbarians do not ogress an)nhing of the joy of 
measure — they are nather simple, nor hght, nor moderate ” * 
Overflov.mg pouer, thus, restrains itself, and hvcs more or 
less decently , and mdeed tc voluntarily copies the practices of 
asceaasm. Of course the passions citut not he destro}ed, hut 
they must be enlisted in our service “ and for this it may be 
necessary to t}Tannisc over them for a long time before they 
are allowed to go free again- But when that has been accom- 
plished, “ It IS the nchness m personality, the ililincss m oneself 
the overflowing and giving awa), the instincti\e well-being and 
affirming, which bring great love and great sacrifice into being ” * 
Great love and the power to make great sacrifices arc now placed 
on a level with " the will to be master, to encroach, the inner 
certainty of havnng a right to cv'cr^Thing ” 

Nietzsche goes even further than this As we shall see more 
fully later, he contends that the mstmets which rob man of 
power and bnng him to dcstrucoon have actually gamed the 
upper hand m the modem world over the instincts which elevate 
and ennoble man- “ The will to nothmg has become master 
over the will to hfc Then he asks abruptly 

• full to Pfwer § 870 • Ihit € 871 ’ IhtJ § 940 * 
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Moreover, witlun the group the mdividual gams the results 
which only great strength could secure for him i£hc were alone, 
VIZ. sccunty and comfort “ The pleasant feelings with which 
the good, benevolent, just nun imbues us (in opposition to the 
tension, fear, which the great new man evokes) are our penonal 
feehngs of security and equahty the herd-animal thus glorifies 
the herd-nature and then feels at case. This judgment of comfort 
masks itsclfwith fine words — and thus morahty arises ”* “When 
one hears the moral mapeTati\e wndim one, m the way m which 
altruism understands it, one belongs to the herd 

In o ne passage Nietzsche speaks of four vi r tues of “ slave 
moraitty ”■ viz “ btimrhcy, chasucy, selfles sness and absolute 
obedie nce ”, b ut elsewhere he gives a longer list The condmonT 
and desires approved of by the herd arc those which are “peaceful, 
fair , moderate, modest, reverent, respectful, brave, chaste, honest, 
true, behcving, straightforward, trustworthy, resigned, com- 
passionate, helpful, consaenuous, simple, hherakjust, generous, 
forbearing, obedient, dmntcrcsted, wnthout jealousy, Innd, 
mdustnous ” ^ And by virtne of these quahnes, shown by mem- 
bers of the group m their relationships to one another, the group 
to preserve the t)pc of man who belongs to it. Whereas 
to others, to individuals who assert themselves against or apart 
from the herd, it is “ hostile, un£ur, intemperate, immodest, 
arrogant, mconsidcrate, cowardl), imtruthful, fUsc, merciless, 
deceitful, envious, revengeful ” 

Nietzsche speaks at tunes of three levels within the servile 
group and consequently of three mam forms of virtue m which 
the sdf-assertion and will to power asserts itself there The first 
demand is for freedom, the second for jusnee, the third for love 
I^vc IS the highest expression of morahc)’, and it comes to us, 
as a pnnaple, Nietzsche contends, from the small cormnmurf 
of Israel “ It is a more passionate soul ”, he sap, “which glowrs 
here under the ashes of humility and WTCtiiedncss it w-as 
neither Greek, nor Indian, nor m any w ay German.” “ The song 
m honour of love which Paul wrom, is not a Christian dung, 

I jjtU fJ 5 286 * Tfii, § 2S4 
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but a Jewish bUre of die eternal flame, wivich is Semitic.'* * Cliris- 
tiinity has iak«\ It over, of course, but all t!ut it lias done, 
Nictnchc avers, b iliat with tliis flame it !us raised the spiritual 
temperature of the cooler and nobler races, uhich otherwise 
might not have liccomc moral. To those who feel themselves 
weak, Nietzsche saj's, love gives the highest feeling of power, 
and under its influence ” one docs much more than one would 
do from obedience and virtue. Here « the happiness of the herd, 
the feeling of the communit)* m great and small things, die living 
feeling of unit)* as a totaht)* of the feeling of life. Helping, 
caring for, being useful, arouse the feeling of posver ; visible 
success, expression of joy, underline die feeling of power : nor 
is pride lading, m the form of the congregation, the House of 
God, the elect."* 

MoraUt)* thus nukes the group strong, and it gives to tliose 
svidun the group not only die (ectmg of power but also in some 
measure power itself. Moreover, as we luve seen, m spite of the 
aristocrat’s claim to superionty and the charm solitude lias for 
higher men, common humanity » m them as well as over against 
them; die moral imperative speaks widi their own voice as 
well as with diat of others ; and with all their freedom and 
ruthless arrogance they arc easily mfected waih an evil conscience, 
wliich denies their cherished values and asserts diosc of the herd. 
Christiaiut)*, die highest and therefore worst form of morality, 
is for Nietzsche the greatest corrupter. " Wlut do W’C fight 
against in Clinstiamty ? ’’ he asks. And the answer is ; " Tint 
it wishes to destroy the strong, that it wishes to weaken their 
courage, take advantage of their bad hours and times of wearmess, 
turn their proud confidence mto unrest and distress of conscience, 
that it is able to make noble mstmets poisonous and lU, until 
their force, their will to power, turns backwards, turns ag.unst 
themselves — imtil the strong arc destroyed by the excesses of 
their contempt and ill-treatment of themselves".* 

Elsewhere Nietzsche speaks of tl« perversion of the higher 
men m a less excited tone. The tnck of the herd, he s.-iys, " in 
‘ § 175. * IhiJ 5 176 ’ Ihirl § 352 
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power and adventure The very strength of their emotions 
leads to the squandering of their energy — "power”, sajs 
Nietzsche, " is no longer capitalised, mental disturbance arises 
from the excessive tension ” * The higher races therefore, he 
alleges, tend to wear themsdves out, and "periods of deep 
exhaustion and mdolence arise All great ages have to be paid 
for The stronger are afterwards weaker, have less will, are 
more absurd than the average weak.” 

" There are squandering races ”, Nietzsche says, adding with 
a defiant apology " Permanence m itself has really no value 
We ought to prefer a shorter existence for the speaes but one 
richer m value ” 

Moreover, this natural tendency on the part of the higher 
types of man, as Nietzsche conceives them, to exhaust themselves 
and cxtenmnate one another, is reinforced by the comiptmg 
influence which ordinary morality exercises upon them " Ho^ 
the anstocraac world ”, Nietzsche exclaims, " is for ever bleeding 
and wcakemng itself ’ By virtue of its noble mstmets ic throws 
Its pnvdeges a\vay, and by virtue of its refined super-culture it 
interests itself on behalf of the people, the weak, the poor, the 
poetry of the httic ones, etc The " noble mstmets ”, as they 
are called in this passage, are really those of morahty itself, 
and when they gam entrance mto the mdividuals soul, they 
arouse m him pity for others, the most deadly of the comiptmg 
virtues , and by leading to scl^abn^atzon they nun his higher 
nature In this way, Nietzsche insists repeatedly, Christianity 
mined Pascal. 

We may now turn to the other side of the situation , having 
considered the •weakness of the strong, we may proceed to con- 
sider the strength of the weak. In the first place, wc may note 
the strength and range of the which has to be kept down m 
scrvihty It does not consist only of the rabble and the refuse 
of the population, but mcludcs most of the state as ordinarily 
understood, all mdustry and commerce, and esen most of the 
learned Wc have seen that m Human all too Human Nietzsche 
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deposed tKe artist from the high place accorded to lum in the 
•writings of the previous period, and set up the scientist m his 
stead, exaltmg the latter to the dignity of the higher man But 
now, having reconsidered die matter, he consigns the saenmt 
to the tanks of the uninspired, thereby makmg him a member 
of the servile class " A high culture can stand only on a broad 
basis, on a strong and a soundly consohdated mediocrity Science 
worlb in its service and attends upon it — and so docs art itself 
Science cannot -wish for anything better for itself , it belongs as 
such to a middlmg sort of man — it is out of place among the 
excepuonal — there is noihmg anstocrauc and still less anything 
anarchisnc m us instincts”* The power of die middle section 
ofthe community, Nietzsche adds, “ is maintamcd by commerce, 
and above all finance , the instinct of the great finanaers u 
against all extremes,— the Jews ate thus the most conservative 
power in our Europe, which is so threatened and insecure 
Tbs massive organised community, presupposed by the 
ilite class, is also moved by the will to power, and die code of 
behaviour wbch it inculcates is designed to perpetuate men of 
us ©"wn type Tbs is a cardinal doctrme for Nietzsche Every 
code of behaviour is a tool m the struggle for po'wer, a device 
whereby some type of man seeks to secure bmself and overcome 
his rivals And the code of the scrvde class, Nietzsche mauitams, 
IS primarily directed against excepuonal people, against anyone 
stepping out of the common ranks and pursumg bs own mtercst 
■without consideranon for others The elite, no doubt, form a 
group, but they are primarily mdividuals, and theu: grouj 
relaoonsbps are external to their mward being The semlt 
class, on the contrary, is primarily a herd, and with u the interes 
of the herd comes first Its code of behaviour, therefore, is on< 
•wbch binds men together, and leads them to subordinate them, 
selves as mdividuals to the welfare of othen Tbs umty give 
them enormous strength Individually they are feeble , coEect 
ively, when moved by ^up loyalty and the morahty it cn 
genders, they axe almost irresistible 
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respect of the exceptions up above it, the stronger, mightier, 
•wiser, more fruitful ones, is to persuade them to become guardians, 
shepherds, watchmen, — to become its head servants” * Their 
ability, insight and strength are thus expended not on their omi 
behalf but on that of the group, and they have been converted 
from something radier like wolves mto high-grade sheep-dogs 
But the considerations which have emerged m the course of 
this analysis havenot removed the difficulty with which Nietzsche’s 
view was confronted , for they seem to avoid the paradox of 
the victory of the •weak over the strong h> assigmng the greatest 
efi«mve strength to the so-called weak, and regarding the so- 
called strong as their natural prey Bnt the acceptance of such a 
conclusion would be fatal to Nietzsche’s whole outlook on life, 
imphatly denying his own cdaim to be strong and noble and great, 
and branding him as a distressful fulure. This must not be 
allowed to happen What can be done to prevent it ’ 

Nietzsche does not meet this challenge directl) , nor does he 
seem to be fully aware of the contradiction which his view 
mvolves An example may help to indicate the pomt. At the 
time of The WtU to Power he wrote a number of paragraphs 
against the Darwinian thcor), behtthng its exponents Most 
of what he says is of no importance and merely repeats the mis- 
conceptions and prejudices with ■which the orthodox greeted 
the new and disturbmg idea But there is one fundamental 
misconception which deserves mention Nietzsche confuses the 
frtness for survival with strength m some undefined sense of 
mdividual prowess Darwin’s school, he sap, " counts on the 
struggle for existence, the death of hvmg bemgs and the survival 
of the most robust and best gifred consequently it imagines a 
steady increase of perfection for hvmg dungs We hare ascer- 
tained the opposite, viz. that in the struggle for hfr chance serves 
the weak just as much as the strong , that cunning often makes 
up for strength wnth advantage , that fcrtihty of the speaes 
stands m notets orthy rclaaon to die chances of destruction ” 
Like many another, Nietzsche f^ed to realise what “ fitness ” 
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meant m Danvm’s %vritmgs and confused adjustment to the 
environment wnth strength of muscle and capacity for smgic 
combat — without weapons Elsewhere he admits intelligence 
to be a factor m strength, the factor which gives man strength 
against nature and the lower animals, but he is prone to forget 
this at critical moments, and to set it aside, as he does here, 
labelling it mere cunnmg And so he appears to assert that the 
fittest do not survive, not realising that m Darwm’s context 
fitness means just fimess to survive The same weakness appears 
m his treatment of the general problem we are considering he 
does not think dearly what strength means, and he is uuwiUmg to 
assign It to those whom he dislikes and whose power he resents, 
even if by thar performance they have shown themsdves to be 
possessed of it 

But although his blmdness disables him &om realising clearly 
the difficulty he had to meet and precludes any direct answer to 
the challenge, it does not prevent him^pm making mdirect 
rephes, designed to set the problem aside yThe fi rst of these is an 
attack on ^e morahty of morals and rehgion, the second an 
insistence on their debihtaong nature, the third the thought of a 
better omc to come, the fourth an attack on Christianity, the 
fifth an appeal to art, and tfe sixth a proclamation of himself 
With this his philosophy ends | 
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Throughout liis wntmgs, from the days of Jus boyliood on- 
wards, Nietzsckc showed a delight — m his own terminology, 
a wicked delight — m tracmg seemly tilings back to unseemly 
ongins , “truth” back to “fysehood”, “good” back to 
“ evil ” Now be uses this dcnvation as an argument against 
accepted standards What at first was a sad or a cymcal reflection 
becomes now a moral, or quasi-moral, cnocisnu His treatment, 
however, is complex and unsystematic , all wc can do here is 
try to lay hold of the mam features 

Morahey, we are told, is a device by which a particular type 
of man main tains hunself, and in establishing his code and 
enforcing it on others he uses the ordinary means which anyone, 
moral, unmoral or unmoral, would apply m such a situation 
He imposes his will by every means m his power , he hes and 
cheats unscrupulously “The domination of virtue is not 
established by virtue itself, with virtue itself one renounces 
power, and loses the will to power ” ' “ The viaory of a moral 
ideal IS gamed, like any other victory, by ‘ immoral ’ means 
force, lying, defamation, injustice ” “ Morahty ”, Nietzsche 

states, “ is just as * immoral ’ as any other tbmg on earth , morahty 
Itself IS a form of immorabty ” Then he exclaims “ The great 
liberation which this insight brings Contradicnon is removed 
from dungs, the homogeneity m all events IS saved This 

IS not mere dehght m the genera] logical coherence of things or 
m the umfonmry of nature , itisspeofic Nietzsche is throwing 
off the load of guilt that morality lays on his shoulders — on the 
shoulders, he would say, of anyone — and he is rctortmg to the 
patterns of virtue You arc no better than I am, you hjpoentes 
> Will to Poiirr §§305 306 * Jhi §308 
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One IS reminded of his cry to his sister “ You cannot think 
how lonely and ‘ concealed * I always appear to myself amid 
all the amiable Tartuffery of those people whom you call good ” 
And one can rcahsc the pleasure he has m declarmg that, with all 
their morahty, and indeed because of it, his censors are as bad as 
the more bra 2 cn-faced immorahsts they condemn 

In developing this point, Nietzsche links up morahty with 
rehgion , for, m the first instance at least, the moral code is 
determined by pnests Nietzsche* s view of rehgion, and con- 
sequently of the nature and funcuon of priestcraft, is not qmte 
unambiguous , and when it seems to him to reflect the code and 
outlook of an anstocranc or caste sooecy, he inclmcs to approve 
of It Thus he commends the Law of Manu which stereotyped 
the caste divisions of Brahmamcal India, and he expresses admira- 
tion for the gods of ancient Greece Buddhism too he sometimes 
commends — it was a gentleman’s religion , and he has a good 
word to say for ancient Israel, in the far-oif days when jiwe 
was soil 3 jealous tnbal God and had not been moralised into the 
God of all the earth But at odier tunes the tolerance falls away 
all rehgion, he reflects, is founded on a “ holy he and is die 
product of pnestcraft Chnstiamty, he comes to think, is the 
worst of all rchgions, because it is the best, and because it has 
brought the most powerful nations under its sway And as this 
latter view, with its preoccupation with Chnstiamty, is that to 
which his thought tends at this stage, we may confine our attention 
to It 

The pnest, then, is the founder of rehgion tuid the author of 
the mord code, his object being to make himself supreme and to 
perpetuate his type He is of course a man of abihty, and so he 
sets himself to secure his position against the warrior caste and 
against the lower classes by creating a proper mental atmosphere 
He must arrogate to himself an unquestioned authority, he must 
make the members of the community feel that every event that 
touches them is conditioned by laws of morahty and rehgion 
known to the pnest, and he must extend his power widely 
without his hand bemg seen m it He does this by the conception 
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of a life beyond death, where morahty and rehgion reign un- 
checked 

To achieve these ends he diverts the attention of those whom 
he wouJd control from the ordinary causal sequence of events 
revealed by expenence, and trains Ins dupes to beheve that the 
course of things is governed by moral or supernatural law rather 
than by natural causes Then, by means of the conception of 
another life beyond death, he divorces judgments of good and 
evil from their natural objects Good naturally m eans hfe- 
promotmg, evil life-retardmg , but when hfe on earth is over- 
balanced by a far greater and more magnificent life to come, a 
hfe with conditions of its own, the pnest is free to attach any 
value he pleases to ordinary human events , if they do not 
promote life here, they may do so hereafter A new scale 
of values is thus imposed on humanity and given a supexhuman 
sanction In this way ”, says Nietzsche, ” the famous ‘ con- 
saence ' is finally created an inner voice which measures the 
value of every action not by its consequences but by its mtention 
and the conformiey o£this intention to law 

Thus, Nietzsche contmucs, the " holy he ” of the pnest 
mvents (a) a God who punishes and rewards m stnet accordance 
with the law-book of the pnests, who are then regarded as his 
mouthpieces and accredited agents , a life beyond, dunng 
which the scale of re^va^ds and punishments earned by moral or 
unmoral conduct comes mto force , (c) a conscience, which 
speaks for God and the pnest m the individual soul , (d) a moral 
code the laws of which supersede ordinary causation , and (c) 
frith, which IS bchef m the mfrUibihty of the pncstly dogmas and 
which, substituted for truth, is made a condition of salvation and 
happmess here and hereafter This, says Nietzsche, amounts 
to a “ land of castration of the secfcmg and forward-stnvmg 
spint ” and it sets forth “ the worst mutilation of man that can 
be imagmcd, as the ' good man 

By means of unscrupulously made promises and threats — 
all m rcahty, Nietzsche contends, utterly void — the pnest 
' m// w ftwTf, 5 
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brings tbe great mass of tbc commumty to his side He appeals 
to the herd instinct against those strong ones who wish to stand 
apart from the group, to the resentment which the suffering and 
doivntrodden feel against those who are fortunate and happy, 
and to the jealousy of the mediocre for the exceptional And on 
this foundation of resentment and jealousy he builds up a powerful 
movement, which, developing with cruelty, falsity and narrow- 
mindedness, overwhelms men of the higher type. 

All this, Nietzsche dunks, is most reprehensible but it is 
only by resorting to such underhand tactics that morahty and 
religion can impose themselves on the commumty 

But Nietzsdie is not quite satished with this reply, although 
he makes lavish use of it Its weakness, from the point of view 
of Kis philosophy, is that it is beside the point , for any force 
which it has m practice rests on an appeal to the moral standards 
which Nietzsche, at other times, explicitly rejects If we point 
out that our opponent is no better than we are, our argument may 
take away any fmcied moral superiority on his part, but it does 
not make him morally mferior, still less does it m^e him inferior 
from an unmoralist standpoint A proof of the immorality of 
morahty does not cancel the effectiveness of its use agamst us 
And so Nietzsche finds he has to go further He therefore asserts 
that these miserable, moral, superfluous ones are not really strong 
they are weak 

The general position which he defends in this regard is that 
weakness gives rise to weakness, that the remedies which the 
sick man uses only increase his disease Morality, Nietzsche 
insists, is essentially negative It onses out of resentment agamst 
the code and behaviour of the privileged aristocratic class, and the 
fundamental principle of it is that of levelling, debasmg, destroymg 
all that is vital and ^ood The fundamental ^rina^le of flig 
argument here is simple and may be briefly stated The ultimate 
ideal of morality is an ascetic one, hostile to hfe It sprmgs, 
of course, from the will to power, and it frnds its first field in its 
cnticism of the aristocratic mode of hfe But it is not merely a 
code by which the man of quahty is condemned, it is also a code 
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by wbicli the rabble have to govern their own conduct ; and 
so It turns against the “ good man ** himself) and the resentment 
and love of destruction on v/hich morahty is foimded attack 
him also. His hatred and condemnation are thus apphed to 
himself; he become a miserable sinner, and develops a bad 
consaence. The pnest, of course, enters here agam as a consoler 
and helper — to establish his power all the more firmly. But 
he IS m reahty, Nietzsche mamtains, no true physiaan ; at best 
he removes only symptoms and leaves the disease tmtouched 
The consolations which he promises are unreal, and his prescrip- 
tions have an evil effect. He exploits the emotional sensitivity 
of his followers m a morbid way. “ If anyone wants to say ”, 
Nietzsche comments m 77je Gettealogy of Morals, “ that such a 
system of treatment has reformed man, I shall not contradict 
him , but I shall add that for me ‘ reformed ' means just the 
same as ‘ tamed ‘ weakened * discouraged ‘ refined 
* coddled * emasculated ’ (hence almost the same as damaged) 
"When, however, you have to deal m the mam with the ill, 
the depressed, the oppressed, then such a system, even if it has 
made the ill man * better under all circumstances makes him 
more til ; just ask the mad doctors what a regular appbeation of 
penance-torture, contrition and salvauon-convulsions always 
brmgs with it ” 

This of course is the extreme form of rehgious morahty, 
but accordmg to Nietzsche it shows the pnnaple of the whole 
m high rehef. In tummg the eyes of the mdmdual to a world 
beyond, rchgion unfits him for the real world which is here, 
and projects all vitahty and good out of the latter mto an unreality. 
Moreover, Nietzsche mamtains, the Heaven which is held up as a 
bait before the pious worshipper is not only an unreality, smcc 
there IS no other world and no resurrection from the dead ; it is 
also an impossibihty, a folsc idcaL It has the fital defect of pro- 
mismg Lfe -without the conditions which make life possible, 
joy to those who could not feel it Real happmess is possible, 
he mamtains, only to sensitive bemgs who can also suSct pain 
Indeed he goes further : the greater the happmess of which an 
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individual is capable, the greater the pain, that goes with iv 
And It IS a false ideal wlucli seeks luppmess — or promises it 
— in a %\orId from which pam and sorrow have been banished 
But the asccuc ideal docs make this promise , hence m rcahty 
It is an ideal of sleep, of narcosis and death 

Now, m this there is a great deal of force, and it is a sound 
corrective to the constant tendency to abstraction winch governs 
tile human mind In practical situations we are apt, not without 
practical justification, to aim at a limited objective and to frame 
an ideal which includes only those elements which we at present 
lack In the sun we long for shade, in the shade we long for the 
sun But if any such ideal were fixed and made eternal, we 
should find it unendurable That is why so many Heavens and 
Utopias arc so utterly dreary After an eternity or tsvo even the 
poorest of the elect might become weary of garmg at the sheen 
of die golden streets and the glitter of the pearly gates But 
there is more than a suspiaon of special pleading m Nictrsche’s 
use of this contention It is one thing to point out weaknesses 
m an ascetic ideal, and to emphasise the extravagances to which 
tt leads It 1$ another to make good the allegation that the whole 
of the Organised social world, bdow the ehfe aristocracy, is 
governed by such a code, and that the state science, industry, 
the family, intercourse vath one’s neighbours, and the vast 
complex organisation of mtercsts and mtcr-rclationships within 
the commumty, depend upon any such contradictory and 
suicidal ideal Nietzsche assured the world around him that it is 
governed by a principle hostile to life, and that it is weak It 
did not behevc him It went on living and it contmued to be 
strong 

was Nietzsche to do under these circumstances ^ 
He did two thmgs He made a few tentative, unsystematic 
suggestions for reforming the world, then, appalled by the 
magnitude of the task, he fell mto a passion and wrote The 
Atiltcknst We may consider these activities separately 

Europe, from Nietzsche’s pomt of view, was m a bad way 
The equalitanan, levellmg spirit of Chnstiamty had spread through 
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the thought and institutiom of the age Science was infected 
with It , democracy, anarchism and socialism were forms of it 
These institutions and tendenaes must be curbed or uprooted , 
Nietzsche is at times not quite decided which alternative to take 
Chnstiamty is necessary, he thinks, for the mob, to keep it m 
order , but socialism and anarchism — Nietzsche does not dis- 
tmguish them with great precision — are dangerous, and their 
theories are hostile to the existence of any elite anstocracy 
Probably they will have to be extirpated laws, however, and 
in general the rule of law, must be retained , although the ^Iite 
must be placed above the law • 

How IS this to be achieved ^ Nietzsche is not clear on the 
pomt and puts forward divergent suggestions It is obvious, 
however, that the change contemplated is a revolutionary one 
The levellmg process at work m Europe to-day must not be 
checked, he says, but rather accelerated, so that the proletariat 
may be prepared for ns fate as a servile class Distances bets^een 
classes must be preserved — the phrase “ the pathos of distance ” 
has a strong attracaon for him — and any mtervemng or medut- 
Mg arrangements and classes must be removed Nietzsche 
wishes to establish a caste system, but he wants at the same time 
to avoid a class war — at least on the part of the servile class 
Umversal suf&age, of course, must be abolished, for under it 
no great man can ever come to the top “ The bchttlcment of 
man must be accepted as the sole aim for a long time , because 
first of all a broad basis has to be created on which a stronger 
kmd of man can stand ”* “ My thoughts ”, he says, ** do not 
turn on the degree of freedom to be granted to one, or to another, 
or to all, but on the d^cc of power which one or another is to 
exercise upon others or upon all , in other words, how far a 
sacrifice of freedom, an enslavement itself, gives the basis for the 
production ofa higher type Put very crudely How could one 
sacrifice the development of mankind to help into existence a 
higher spcacs than man is’”* Along with the gradual de- 
gradation of the upstart rabble there must go the education of 
* full to Power, § 890 * IbtJ § 8^9 
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the new ^Itte class How the candidates for this supreme position 
arc to be selected is not stated, but diey have to be trained and 
disaplmed for their destiny They must be taught by creative 
philosophers who will practise them m sclf<ontrol, and accustom 
them to think of themselves guiltlessly and proudly as the 
creators of value, the ends for which society itself exists 

Nietzsche’s conception of the true philosopher, the educator, 
IS of mterest here The scheme put forward is not altogether 
that of Plato’s philosopher kmg , and Nietzsche’s general 
tendency is to set the philosopher beside the kmg m attendance 
on him as his guide and adviser, although at odd moments 
there also appears a ^vlsh to devate the philosopher to the position 
of highest digmty, placing kings and rulers among his servants 
Nietzsche’s view probably varied with his selfconfidcnce. 

Here is the picture which we are given “ An educator does 
not say what he himself thinks , but only what he himself thinks 
about a matter in relation to the advantage of those whom he 
educates He must not allow this dissimulation to be suspected , 
his character as master depends on the belief in his honesty He 
must be competent m all the methods of nurture and disaplme 
he will be able to make some pupils progress only by the lashings 
of scorn, others, lary, uresolutc, cowardly, vam, perhaps by 
^^ggerated praise Such an educator is beyond good and evil, 
but no one is to be allowed to know it Perhaps a touch of 
pnestcraft here, and no strong aversion to the use of the “ holy 
he ” I 

But how IS this differentiation of classes, and in particular 
the elevation of a new pnvileg^l caste above the servile popula- 
tion, to be made acceptable to the unprivileged group itself^ 
Nietzsche does not seem to have made up his mind finally 
on this point At one time he advocates a gradual pohey Thus 
in one passage, after denouncing " the equality of rights ” and 
” pity for all sufferers ”, he says that human growth has always 
occurred under hard conditions -where these pnnaples have no 
place * The higher man must grow up under hard and oppressive 
‘ ItiJ § 980 * Ihd § 957 
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circuimtances where his powers of invention and dissimuJaaon 
and lust for superiority "Will have full encouragement “ A 
morality which has such an opposite purpose [i e opposite to 
that of pity and equahty], and which aims at raising man mto 
the height instead of mto comfort and mcdiocnty, a morahty 
with the purpose of rearing a ruhng caste — the lords of the 
earth — must, if the teachmg of it is to be made possible, be 
mtroduced m linkage with the cxistmg moral code and under the 
terminology and semblance of the latter To this end many 
transinonal and deceptive forms have to be fabricated and 
above all a new type must be bred, m which duration through 
many generations will be guaranteed to the will and to the m- 
stmcts required ” In this new type the instmcts which Christian 
morahty and the usages of modem demooraac soacty restrain, 
must be cauaously and gradually hberated and made to fiincuon 
again Nietzsche looks for recnuts, or at least supporters, m this 
enterprise to three sources (a) “the pessimists of Europe, 
the poets and thinkers of an ide^m m revolt, in so far as their 
dissatisfaction ^vlth existence m general has forced them, at least 
logically, to be dissatisfied with present-day man “ , (b) “ certain 
insatiably ambmous artists who fight xmbesitatingly and un- 
conditionally for the special nghts of higher men and against the 
herd animal, and by the seductive mcdicmc of their art put to 
sleep all herd-instmcts and herd-view m more select spints “ , 
and (c) a miscellaneous collection of critics and ano-democratic 
historians who find joy m the story of the Age of Discovery and 
m the spint of the Renaissance 

Else^vhcrc, hosvcvcr, greater stress is laid on the conflict 
necessary before the new morahty will be accepted “ A ruling 
race can arise only out of finghtfiil and violent beginnings ", v-c 
arc told, and the problem is ‘ Where arc the barbarians of the 
mewiarii cetmzrj’ ’ Ohvioi2f]y ebrj’ wii’ 
visible and consohdate themselves only after vast soaahsoc 
enscs”* Sometimes Nietzsche is opnmisoc Many sec only 
signs of decadence, he comments, but his eje of faith discerns 
• UiUioPewer 586S 
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a coming change — new barbarians, cynical and experimental 
conquerors, unitmg intellectual supenonty with overflowing 
power. New leaders arc required — but they are almost m 
sight men who ^vlll be ruthless m their methods and unyielding 
m their aims, men who will not shrink at the sight or thought of 
any suficnng, houever great, which they may inflict m establish- 
ing themselves m supremacy and carrymg out their will It n 
necessary, Nietzsche says, ** to acquire that vast energy of greatness 
m order through traimng, and on the other hand through the 
annihilation of milhons of unsuccessful people, to shape the man 
of the future, and not to be overwhelmed by the suffering which 
one aeates and the hkc of which has never existed before ” * 

At times Nietzsche speaks as if the new rulers of the world 
were to belong to an existing master race, suitable members of 
which require only to be selected and trained , and m general 
the Aryan race is indicated, although not without an appreaation 
of the claims of the Jews, who constituted m Nietz$che*s opinion 
the strongest and most vital race m Europe, the cry against them 
— the Ann-Scrmuc movement — being the resentful snarling 
of underdogs who have faded to meet the challenge they offered 
But in this connection, m spite of all his bitter criticism of the 
German, Nietzsche regarded him as potentially the highest type, 
applying the term “ blond beast ” to him as mark of appreciation 
of his barbaric cluractec 

At other tunes, however, Nietzsche is discouraged, and looks 
away from all that exists In 77ic Will to Power, as m Zarathustra, 
he declares that “ not * mankmd * but the Superman is the goal ” , * 
and he even doubts whether the goal can be reached ‘ Would we 
be able to Joresee the most favourable conditions under which 
bemgsofthehighcstvalueansc*”’heexdaiins ‘ It is a thousand 
WKvt', VcAs e-&Taj?AtaAfi, aevi dat yav-WcdiKy -o? fa-i-iist: zs vtr/ 
great hence one feels no enthusiasm m striving after it ” We 
can, of coiu-se, fight against this scepticism and discouragement, 
but he contmues, in the mam " a wise utilisation of such con- 

‘ l£ J § 964 Cf Damd xu i and 10 echoes in die New Testament 
* Wtll to Poii-eT S^oM 5 Ihid §907 
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ditions as cliaiice creates presupposes trett men who have not yet 
lived The first thmg is to male good one’s personal ideal and 
reahse it He who has grasped die nature of man and the ongm 
of the highest of him, will shudder in the presence of him and 
take flight fiom all action {Hus is] the result of inhented 
valuations 

These mhented valuations which inhibited Nietzsche and 
prevented his ideal firom bemg realised in the world around 
him, making it only a personal matter for a dweller m the wilder- 
ness, came, he b^eved, in die end from one source, from 
Chnstiamty It is Chnsoamty which is the foe, Chnstiamty in 
him and around him , m the ideals and msntutions of modem 
society and m the impulses and desires of his own mmd Ihis 
foe must be annihilated Of course, others before hun had 
undertaken this warfere, on the whole with small success But 
they had used the wrong weapons, — logical cnaasm and 
ndiculc are both too light to move its great mass Something 
heavier is needed, some infusion of passion and power that %mI 1 
borrow strength and impetus from morality itself Christianity 
must he shown to be not only flilse and ridiculous but also bad 
and foul So Nietzsche set aside his old plan for The Will to 
Power and began it anew fii September 1888, m a fever of 
excitement and nghtcous indignation, he wrote The Anlichnsl 
• {{ iff Power, § 908 
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THE ANTICHRIST 

Tiie bulk of the content of 77ie Antichrist is not new, but consists 
of ideas which Nietzsche had already \vnttcn down for the first 
draft of The Will to Power', much of it therefore is already 
ftmiliar to us The concepuons of good and bad, interpreted as 
aristocratic and anti-aristocratic respeenvely and identified at the 
same time wth hfe-fiirthenng and hfe-destroying, the deriva- 
tion of “ morality *’ fiom disease and resentment, the glorification 
of the pagan world, and the elaborate scorn for the unpnvileged 
rabble , diese are die setting m which Christianity is now placed 
Nor IS the treatment of Chmtiaiuty itself quite new, much of it 
being an elaboration of ideas already set forth elsewhere What 
IS new, however, is the concentration of Nietzsche’s indignation 
on Its object, and the prolonged fury of his attack. 

It IS perhaps worth noting that at the outset Nietzsche dis- 
ckims a mor j standpoint “ I have drawn away the curtam 
ftom. the corruption of man. This word, in my mouth, is pre- 
served at least from one suspicion that it involves a moral 
accusation against man It is used — I wish to underhne this 
again- — fi-ee ftom moral significance so much so that the 
corruption m question is felt most strongly by me where there 
has been most conscious aspiration hitherto towards ‘ virtue ’ 
and ‘ godliness ’ I understand corruption, as will have been 
guessed, m the sense of decadence my assertion is that all the 
values to which mankmd now attaches the highest desirability 
are d^«de«ce-values ” * The statement, however, is misleading, 
and IS partly untrue No real attempt is made to show that the 
features of Christianity that ace denounced are mvanably 
hostile to life , the assumption is made, of course, that they are 
‘ Aatidmst, § 6 
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so, but It remains an assumption, the real basis of which is a 
strong prejudice and resentment against them. The imphat 
argument is these thmgs hamper me and ofibid against my 
code, therefore they arc hostile to life The judgment of value 
comes first, and the reason afterwards Nietzsche’s mam purpose 
m aSectmg to avoid moral judgments is to give the appearance 
of impartiahty and objectivity to what he says , the appearance, 
however, is merely another mask, and m a wide sense his judg- 
ments are just as “ moral ” as those he condemns But there is 
more than this The code which Nietzsche apphes is not a 
compietelj non-moral one Terms like “corrupt” and “hfe- 
destroymg ” follow legitimately from his fundamental position, 
but he does not confine himself to these epithets or their synonyms 
He IS fond of the term “ he ”, iismg it profusely and recklessly , 
but the activity it denotes is not neccssanly ano-anstocraDc, 
for he has already stated that when the great man “ is not talfcmg 
to he h^ a masL He prefers to he rather than tell the 

truth It takes more intelligence and will.”' In fact, m his 
demmcution of lying “ holy ” or otherwise, Nietzsche is merely 
acting under the impulse of vulgar moral prejudice Terms 
like ‘ fiaud ” obviously belong to the same class and it seems 
clear that charges such as that of “ cold-blooded cymasm ” 
are moral rather than immoralist in nature The truth is that 
he could not get away from moral conceptions, and without 
them his mdignaciou loses its force 

A second feature worthy of nonce is the confessedly un- 
critical treatment which he accords to the facts with which he 
is concerned. In attemptmg an mterpretauon of the mmd of 
Christ he sets saennfic method and research aside After a 
patronising reference to Strauss, he says ‘ What have the 
contradicnons of ‘ tradition ’ to do with me ’ How can one call 
any of the legends of the samts 'tratfinon ' ^ The stones of the 
samts are the most ambiguous form of hterature that there is 
anywhere to apply saennfic method to them, when no other 
ongmal information is to be had, seems to me condemned from 
' !{'(//& JVH>cr,§ 962 
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the start — mere learned idlmg Nietzsche prefers to rely on 
intuition — psychology he calls it — and to draw portraits by 
freehand without too much control by a model Even where 
there are documents, and a sober history can be attempted, e g. 
m the account of the development of the rehgion of Israel, he 
prefen the same mtmtive method to historical research Un- 
fortunately he had no strong historical sense He could not 
readily transport himself mto times and circumstances which 
were ahen to him, nor understand the mmds of other men unless 
they were akm to him. He could understand only what was to 
be found m hunself, and when anything was presented which 
did not fall withm that hmited range, he modified it to make it 
more comprehensible to Kim A great historian must have a 
strong dramatic sense Nietzsche had only a weak one 

In considetmg Nietzsche’s mterpretation of Christianity we 
may begin with the pictures which he draws of Jesus and Paul 
The general outlines were hghtly sketched m The Dawn of Day 
and developed m T\\e WtU to Power In The Antichrist, where 
the portraits are set forth most fully, a sharp distinction is drawn 
between the two figures, opposed attitudes and activities being 
attributed to them Of course, they have something m common 
both are opposed to the pagan, bwharjan and aristocratic view 
which Nietzsche sets fortlTas his oti'icial docif me~ B urthgy~oppose 
It m dificrent ways in the one case by a sclf-jufficient calm, 
serenity and inward peace, in the other by a noisy and vindictive 
resentment ‘ To make a hero of Jesus > ’ exclaims Nietzsche 
m scorn of Renan’s conception “ If anything at all is unevan- 
gdical, It IS the conception of the hero What has become an 
instinct here is preasely tbc opposite of all contending, of all 
sense of being in a struggle die mcapabihty of resisting becomes 
Jniwnhrj’ here (' eesiiS jaot * — efoe laoos u’csrd at 

the Gospels, in a sense the key to diem), blessedness hes ui peace, 
in gentleness, m the inabihty to be an enemy ”* 

Nietzsche’s view here probably owes something to Strauss, 
who in discussing the nature of the rehgious consaousness of 

' Antulirist, § 28 * //xi/ § 29 
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denying all permanence and umty and excluding them from 
reality — or professing to do so But the eternal recurrence 
was an attempt to reinstate what he had rejected, and it was 
based on a conception of the conservation of the real elements 
of the umverse which, if it Had been earned out, would have 
destroyed utterly the Herachtean conception with which it was 
connected All the umty which Nietzsche tried to expel — the 
unity of die self and of the will — returns to him, for without 
It change itself is unintelligible and indeed impossible , and it 
clamours for satisfaction and expression Nietzsche’s exphcit 
theory has no satisfactory place for it , but he makes room for 
It m the person of the Christ Of course, he must treat it there 
as unreal and illusory, and so he desenbes the original Gospel as 
a ” flight from reality ”, and atmbutes it to weakness “ We 
know ”, he says, ” a state of morbid sensitivity of the sense of 
touch, which draws back shuddering 6om every contact, from 
every grasping of a Arm object Translate this physiological 
habitus mto its final logic — an instinctive hatred of every re^ty, 
a flight into the intangible, into the mconceivable, a repulsion 
from everything formal, all notion of time and space, from 
everything established — customs, mstirutiom, tbe church, mto 
a sense of being at home in a world where no kind of reahty 
stirs any more, a purely ‘ inner world ’, ‘ a true world an 
eternal world ’ ‘ The Kingdom of God is within you ’ 

It is not another world that is m question here, a world 
beyond that Nietzsche rejects, and he makes Jesus reject it too 
What the Gospel offers is an inward, real, true, eternal world 
here and now , and it was m such a world that Jesus hved 

Nietzsche goes on to attribute to Jesus other ideas which also 
made a deep appeal to him Jesus, he thinks was free from a 
sense of sin and punishment and neither thought nor spoke of 
rewards “ ‘ Sm every form of distance between God and 
man, is abolished — precisely this is the ‘ glad tidings ’ Blessed- 
ness IS not promised, it is not bound to conditions it is the 
sole reahty — the rest consists of symbols for the purpose of 
> iiitfstfiruf, § 29 
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speaking about it.” ‘ The ongmal Gospel, as preached by Jesus, 
Nietzsche contends, had nothing to do witli immortaht) '* ‘ The 
Kingdom of Hea\cn* is a state of heart — not something to 
come ‘ beyond die tvorld ’ or * after dcadi * The tsholc con- 
ception of natural death is iaekwg in the Gospel death is not a 
bridge, or transition, it is lacking because it belongs to a quite 
different, purely apparent, svorld, useful only as a symbol The 
‘ hour of death ’ is not a Chrutian idea — hours, time, phj'sical 
life and its crises, do not exist at all for the teacher of the ‘ glad 
odmgs ’ The ‘ Kingdom of God ’ is not somethmg to be 
awaited • it has no yesterday and no day after to-morrow — 
It IS an cxpenence in a heart , it exists everywhere, it exists 
nowhere. . 

What Jesus taught was a way of hfe, not a doctrine, much 
less a “ filth ” Chnsoamey, m him, was a peace and harmony 
of soul, a umty with God and man, which earned with it a 
sense of final reahey 

Of course, Nietzsche cannot accept such a view Neverthe- 
less It contains a pare ofhimselfi a part neglected in his consaous 
theory , and so he sets it aside, not with scorn and anger, but 
with care and respect It is the peace, the unattainable peace, 
of a noble soul, the harmony he would like to have had, if oiJy 
harmony had been a possibility for him. 

But Christ died on the cross, and with him Chnstiamty 
Itself died , he was the only Chnsnan. What followed him 
was a reversal and denial of his spirit, a new Gospel, a gospel 
of resentmejit and revenge ” It is filse to the pomt of madness, 
to see in * filth m particular m tire filth m salvation through 
Christ, the badge of the Chnsmn only the Christian practice, 
a life such as that of him who died on the cross, is Chnsnan.’ 
But the change from a ^vay oflife to a fiith was quickly made, 
and the chief agent, m Nietzsche’s eyes, both of the transformanon 
of Chnstiamty and of its propaganon m its new form, was the 
apostle PauL Of course, Paul did not begm the process The 
small group of disciples, after the death of their master, turned 
• AntiAnst § 33 * IbiJ § 34 
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m revolt against those who had put him to death, against Judaism, 
and in particular against its ruling class , and they began to 
interpret Jesus as if he too had been m revolt against the existing 
order. “ Until then this wailikc, this Nay-saying, Nay-doijig 
feature had been lacking m die image of him The disaples 
proceeded to add it, and to turn the Gospel into a doctrine of 
resentment and revenge They read their own bitterness against 
die Pharisees and theologians into the character of their master , 
they elevated him infinitely above all men, just as the Jews 
themselves had lifted their national image, Jahwe, beyond human 
relationship and pbteed him at a great height “ The one God 
and the only Son of God,” says NictTsche , “ both were products 
ofrcssenlnncut . . " 

The work of Jesus was undone He had denied the very 
conception of guilt, says Nietzsche, and closed the gap between 
God and man His disaples and die Church re-established and 
extended the conception and consciousness of guilt, denying the 
unity which was the essence of the message of Jesus The doc- 
trines of the second coming and thejudgment were soon mvented , 
the doctrine of the death of the Christ as an atoning sacrifice 
and the doctrine of the resurrecuon, which makes nonsense 
of the blessedness which Jesus preached, were substituted for the 
true Gospel , and in place of real attainable blessedness in this 
hfc there were promised imaginary rewards and penalties m an 
unreal world to come 

Nietzsche cannot restrain his anger at the change, and he pours 
out his indignation on the head of the apostle Paul, whom he 
regards as the chief agent of it Nor is it difficult to understand 
the source of his resentment “ Wc preach Christ crucified,” 
said Paul, “ unto the Jews a stumbling-block, and unto the 
Greeks foolishness Not many wise men after the flesh, 
not many mighty, not many noble, are called , but God hath 
chosen the foolish things of the world to confound the wise , 
and God hath chosen the weak dungs of the world to confound 
the mighty , and base dungs of the world, and dungs which 
* IbiJ § 40 
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arc despised, hath God chosen, yea, and things ■which are not, 
to bring to nought things that are that no flesh should glory 
m his presence ’’ To Nietzsche’s ears this is blasphemy, the 
denial of all tliat is good, valiant and true , and the gravest 
feature of it is that it is not a mere boast in Paul’s mouth but 
a confident statement of fact, a statement of somethmg which 
had been mcreasmgly realised, largely through Paul’s osvn in- 
fluence And so Nietzsche attacks him “ On the heels of the 
‘ glad tidmgs ’ followed the worst of all that of Paul In 
Paul there svas embodied the type opposite to the ‘ glad tidmgs ’, 
the genius in hatred, m the vision ofijiatrcd, in the relentless 
logic of hatred How much this Hysang^p has sacrificed to 
hatred ' Above all the redeemer he nailS him to his cross 
The life, the example, the teachmg, the death, the meaning and 
the law of the whole Gospel — none of it was left, after that 
counterfeiter m hatred had taken all he could use Not leahty, 
not histoncal truth "* 

The pomt of importance for us here is not the change which 
took place after the death of Jesus, whereby the original Gospel 
grew into a Chnstology, but the motive which Nietzsche alleges 
for that change, the motive of resentment and hatred The 
movement instituted by Jesus, if it had remained true to itself, 
would soon have died away, and the very memory of the httle 
Je^vish sect would have perished But Paul transformed it, 
linked it up with the subterranean ferohty rehgions of the 
Semitic world, and oficred it as a fuller satisfaction of the baser 
passions of man than could be given by Mithras, or Osins, or 
any of their kmdred 

The charge made against Paul is also hurled at the early 
Christians hatred and consaous deceit “ "We have read the 
Gospel as a book of innocence • ” Nietzsche exclaims, 

■“no smaiT mdication ot^’tfic mastercraft witfi which the show nas 
been staged — Of course, if we Avere to sec, even m passmg, all 
these queer hypoentes and bogus samts, that would be an end of 
it — and just because I cannot read a n ord Tvithout their gestures, 

« Afitichwt, 5 42 
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I tnale att end of them ... I cannot stand the way they have of 
turning up their eyes , . ‘Judge not ’’ they say, but they 
• send everyone to hell, who stands m their way In making 
God judge, they themselves judge , m glorifying God, they 
glonfy themselves . . . Forced in accordance with their 
crmgmg nature to sneak about, to stay m comers, and live shadow- 
hke m the shadow wthout any concern for the future, they make 
a virtue of it out of duty their life appears as humihty, as 
humihty it is another proof of their piety Oh, this humble, 
chaste, compassionate kmd of fiaud • * Virtue itself will bear 
Witness for us ’ . Morality is the best way of Icadmg mankmd 
by the nose ” ‘ Lookmg at the picture he has conjured up, 
Nietzsche cannot find terms too strong for his dislike — “ the 
most fatal sort of megalomania the world has ever seen ”, 
“httle abortions of hypocrites and hais ”, “httle superlative 
Jews ripe for every kmd of madhouse ” Nor are the epithets 
the outburst of a smgle moment of passion, for the same picture 
IS presented, with a similar colouring, m Beyond Good and EvtU 
published three years before Nietzsche leaves one m no doubt 
about his feelings 

Of course hn account is not history Not only does it refiain 
from a careful scrutmy of all the evij|cnce, choosing capriciously 
here and there m accordance with preconceived ideas , it even 
frUs to present figures with psychological vensimihtude It is 
hard to beheve that such an innocent, happy Jesus would have 
been put to death as a mortal enemy by the combmed power of 
Judah and Rome , or that such a cymeal, mahcious, vindictive 
Paul could have converted the pagan world to a rehgion of love 
It IS true that there is some history m it, but that history had been 
presented by others Thus, to take only one example, Jowett 
pointed out, some thirty years before Nietzsche did, how dis- 
tasteful the early Christian commumty would have appeared 
to the respectable Church members of his own day “ Not 
Paul standmg on Mars’ Hill m the fullness of manly strength, 
as we have him m the cartoon of Raphad is die true image, 

* ihJ §44 
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but such a one as he himself would glory in, •svhose bodily 
presence was \%cak and speech feeble, who had an infir mity 
m his flesh, and bore m his body the marks of the Lord Jesus.” 
Butjowetthadno contempt for Aese rude imcducated Chraoans, 
and would never have beamed of attnbutmg their strength 
and conquest to anythmg but positive strength it^£ Nietasche’s 
achievement is to read the whole strange story m the hght of 
one emotion and one motive, resentment and revenge And 
where does this mterpretaaon come from ^ Surely from 
Nietzsche’s own penonal cxpcnence He is takmg revenge on 
the good and pious, on Naumburg, and all the restraints for which 
these stand , he is even avengmg himself on ChnsOamty for the 
disappomtmcnt it causes him through its failure to be true And 
the resentment he feels is projected mto the object of it , the feel- 
ing felt for the Christian is attributed to the Christian himself 
We have seen that Nietzsche was not made for a life of combat 
with hving men, and the made led to quick repentance 

And so to the figure of his happy wamor he added that of the 
lonely Christ, starved for love and understanding, but neverthe- 
less at peace with God and man. But he was also quick to take 
offence, and the resentment which he so bitterly rued, sprang 
up as a quick, chough not lastmg growth again and agam m his 
long struggle m an ahen environment, where he had to move 
through by-paths and m disguise He has drawn the picture for 
us himself " How poisonous, how crafty, how had one is 
made by every long war, which cannot be waged by open 
violence • How personal one is made by a long fear, a long 
W'atching of enemies and possible enemies ’ These rejects of 
society, these long persecuted, evilly hunted ones — also the 
enforced recluses, the Spmozas and Giordano Brunos — always 
themselves become in die end, even under the most intellectual 
masquerade, and perhaps without fcncwmg it, refined vengeance 
seekers and poison mixers not to mention the stupidity of 
moral indignation, which is an mfidhble sign in a philosopher 
that philosophic humour has taken leave of him.”’ 

* Beyonl CacJ anJ Eiil, § 25 
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The conflicting elements of hts mind and temperament, 
^\hlch m his actual life he could neitlicr nd lumsclf of nor bring 
into Iiarmony, Nictzsclie separated from one another m his 
theory and set over against one another But they have a common 
home and ongin The conq uering barba rian, the noble anstocrat, 
mel anc holy r^usc, the gentle and ha ppy JesusT die weak and 
^aigclul Chnstim , they ar c all Nietzsche, parts’oTHis complex 
nature, divided fragmenw of htf personality ~ ~~ “ 

'ihcrc IS one flirdicr pomt m The AnUchnst with ishich we 
must deal bnefiy The transition from Jesus to Paul is merely 
a dramatic moment m the conversion of Judaism into Christianity 
Nietzsche’s atutude to the Jew is, as we have seen, an ambiguous 
one , but m Titc /liiuc/ifist he tries to simphfy it, although not 
wnth complete success The original Jew with his fierce, anthro- 
pomorphic, national God Nietzsche found worthy of respect 
But when the kingdom of Israel fell, Jahwe lost his old functions 
and became the God of a people m distress and captivity Then 
the pnest took control, and re-nude God m his osvn image 
The virtues of a free and mdependent race of men were given 
lip, and the tncks which serve the oppressed were brought mto 
the foreground and commended This attitude, however, was a 
disguise The Jews as a race were not, and are not, decadent , 
and the moral appearance which they assumed was a cimrung 
device to mislead people and gam their support “ The Jews 
are the opposite of all decadents ", says Nietzsche , ‘ they have 
been forced to make a display to the pomt of illusion, they have 
succeeded, with a non phis ultra of histnomc gemus, m placing 
themselves at the head of all decadence movements ( — as for 
example, the Chnsnamty of Paul — ^), in order to make out of 
them something stronger than any party which says Yes to life 
To the sort of man who seeks power xmder Judaism or Christianity, 
"foe pnestly sort, h'ieahaice is orfiy a means’'’* 

The argument is not quite clear Nietzsche seems to assert 
both that the whole Jewish race is sound, merely pretending to 
be decadent m order to mislead odicrs, and also that the Jewish 
* Antidmst §34 
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leaders mislead the Jess's themselves, who arc therefore cor- 
rupted by their osvn moral code Nietzsche wants to have it both 
waj’s mdecd he must Iiavc it so, for he can deny neither the 
vinhty and tougluicss oflsracl, nor die “ moral ” character of its 
rchgiom 

Christianity, m its ongma] form, Nietzsche desenbes as a 
revolt against Judaism itself^ earned out in its own spint it is 
Judaism earned to its logical conclusion As Israel turned from 
the ordinances and insatuaons of the Gentiles, so Jesus turned 
from those of Israel itself, dcn)'ing the last vestiges of organisa- 
tion and class distmction which the Jew retained, Pharisaism and 
the pnesthood In him, Judaism committed siuade In Paul, 
however, it revi\ed , and Chnstiamty is just the development 
and mtensificanon of it , the Chnsmn, says Nietzsche, is a 
threefold Jew In accordance with this Imc of thought, Nietzsche 
maintains that behind the Chnsmn frgade there hide the grosser 
passions wluch Chrutianity would renounce, the brutaht), the 
self-sedong, which the Gospel disclaims 

In setting this view forth, Nietzsche is assisted by his own 
inabihty to put himself genumcly at another person’s point of 
view, or to understand how behefri diSenng from his own can 
gcnumely be held What he himself cannot beheve, the Christian 
cannot b^evc , the Christian creed must therefore be a consaous 
lie Forgettmg that he has charged the Jews widi insmccnty, 
Nietzsche says that he is wiUmg to overlook the crudities of 
behef of earlier days, for men did not then know any better and 
fell through ignorance mto many delusions and beliefi , 

but to-day we do know better “ What formerly was merely 
siddy, had to-day become indecent — it is indecent to be a 
Chnsoan to-day Even those who make the most modest 

riaim to upnghmcss must know to-day that a theologian, a 
priest, a pope not only errs with every statement he maVp^ but 
/jcr”* This IS not the anaent and ever new charge that the 
Cbpstian does not hve up to his profrssion, although Nietzsche 
adds that too for good measure , it is something deeper The 
• AfiliAnst § 38 
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profession itself, .the Christian creed, is alleged to be a con- 
saous lie. 

But Nietzsche is not content yet. He goes back to the times 
of darkness and withdraws the excuse he formerly made for 
diem. The early Christian too is a liar, intrinsically and without 
remedy. “ Every word from the mouth of an ‘ early Christian ’ 
is a he, every action he performs is dishonest by instinct, — all 
his values, all his ends are harmfol, but whoever he hates, ivhatever 
he hates, that has value. . . . The Christian, the Christian 
priest in particular, is a criterion of values.”’ 

When Nietzsche looks at the world in this ^vay he becomes 
enraged. He secs the steady rise and conquest of the views he 
has come to hate, and in his indignation he falsifies history to 
make his enemy more dreadful and fiendish. When Rome was 
at the height of its glory, Jesus was bom ; and Christianity, 
Nietzsche avers, destroyed Rome. The ancient wocid was not 
corrupt, it did not fall of its own weahness ; it was brought 
low by the insidious undcrliand attack of Pauline Christianity. 
” These stealthy worms which crept up m mght, mist, and 
dupliacy to every individual, and sucked out of him serious 
interest in true things and all insnnet for rcahty, this cowardly, 
cfFenunatc sugar-sweet gang alienated bit by bit the ‘ souls ’ 
from that immense structure”,* the Roman Empire, and by 
foul propaganda turned all the strength of the ancient world 
against it ; so that it fell. Chnstiamty destroyed it, Nietzsche 
tells us, ” ovenught ”. 

The harvest of die civilisation of die Mohammedan world 
was also destroyed in the same way, and when the spirit of 
antiquity was reborn at the Renaissance, Christianity, in its 
German form, smothered it in its cradle. Nietzsche dislikes, 
even hates, the Reformation — because it was effective. The 
Church had become cfietc and evil ; and Nietzsche chuckles 
with joy at the diought that Cesarc Borgia might have been 
made Pope. That would have been the death of Christianity, 
and the fiee, gallant, pagan world would have come to fill life 
' Jbid § 46 . * IhtJ § 58 . 
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again But Ludicr revived Chnstiamty , and if the world 
should never get rid of that incubus, Luther and the Gennans 
are to be held responsible 

But Nietzsche iviU not gi\ c up hope So he stands up against 
Christianity and hurls his acctisanon at it " I condemn Chns- 
tiamty, I bring against the Christian Church the most dreadful 
of all charges that an accuser ever took mto his mouth It is to 
me the highest of all imaginable corruptions, its will is to effect 
every final possible corruption . I call Christianity the one 
great curse, the one great inner depravity , the one great instinct 
of revenge, for which no means is poisonous, secret, subterranean, 
petty enough, — I call it the one immortal blot on mankind 
Then, as if confident that his attack will succeed, he calls out 
" And tune is reckoned from the dies nefasttis when this fatahty 
came into bemg, — fiom the Jtrstdzy of Christendom — why not 
rather from tts last ^ — From to-Jay > — The transvaluaaon of all 
values * " ‘ 

• Artuhrut § 62 
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ANTI-WAGNER 

In considering Nietzsches attempt to found a complete philo- 
sophy of life upon the wdl to po\vcr» tve have so fir left one 
feature out of account, viz his treatment of beauty and of art 
In the consideration of it a personal problem arises — his relation 
to "Wagner 

We have already seen that when the first fervour of worship 
died away Nietzsche began to take up a critical attitude to his 
hero, and when the Wagners left Tnbscben for Bayreuth, he 
ceased to be spiritually at Iiomc with them In 1874 he svrote 
down hu private thoughts in this connection in a spirit far removed 
from idolatry, and ^though m the Untimely Consideration, 
Richard Wagner m Bayreuth, which followed soon after, he did 
not express himself so freely as he had done in secret, for those 
who could read between the lines there were signs of discord 
and revolt In 1876, when Wagner’s cause had surmounted its 
difficulties and was enjoying its first triumph, Nietzsche deserted 
It, fleeing from Bayreuth to the shaded recesses of the Fichte! 
Mountains Two years later he made the breach irrevocable by 
the pubheanon of Human all too Human, and he -widened it as 
the years went on by a steady undercurrent of cnticism, which 
Was never fer fiom the surface m any of the books he wrote 
Wagner died m February 1883, and when Nietzsche received the 
news he expressed himself naively m the true spint of an im- 
morahst — although a sickly one To Peter Cast he -wrote as 
wnxt buys ’i -was xrtoudiy 'Ih 'jrdi iiatrseh Tny 
landlady anxiety I am now better again, and I really beheve 
that the death of Wagner -was the greatest rehef that could have 
been afforded to me at present It -was hard to have to he an 
opponent for six years of the man one had most reverenced, and 
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I am not coarsely enough buJt for that In the end it was the 
senile Wagner tliat I had to resist , as for the real Wagner, I stiU 
do WTsh to become m large part his heir (as I have often told 
MaKvida) Last summer 1 realised that he had taken aw’ay from 
me all the people m Germany on whom sense could ha\c any 
effect at all, and begun to draw them a^V3y into the confused, 
desolate enmity of his old age 

But wnth die disappearance of his antagonist Nietzsche did 
not cease the w arfirc against him, and the rcfocnccs m Zarathistra, 
Beyond Good and Evil, The Genealogy of Morals and The Will to 
Pou er are incrcasmgly personal and \cnomous In the spring of 
^ 1888 he threw his ideas on Wagner mto a pamphlet. The Case of 
Wagner, supplcmentmg it by two postscripts and an epilogue , 
then, not fully satisfied, he ran through his old writings, and 
at the end of the )car seleacd from them the parts which told 
most strongly against Wagner, and w^th considerable editorial 
change and addition, combmed them mto a final statement of his 
case Nietzsehe contra Wegner The preface was completed on 
Christmas Oa> , it was the last thing he mote 

Neither of these writings contains much that is new about 
Wagner as an artist, but they throw some hght upon Nietzsche 
himself, on what he demanded firom art, on his temperament and 
on his methods of controversy We may take the last pomt 
first The argument throughout consists of special pleading , 
that perhaps was to be expected But m its eagerness to dis- 
credit Wagner it bespatters him wnth mud Thus, to take the 
most glarmg Instance, when Nietzsche was anxiously trymg to 
rally to his aid the reluctance Germany had shown in acceptmg 
the new music, he asked abruptly m a footnote “ Was Wagner 
a German at all ? His fiither was an actor called Geycr 
A vulture [Gcier] is almost an eagle ” * And the insinuation 
made exphat efiewfierc, is that Wagner was iffegiomate, and 
bad Jewish blood m bun. Ink has been spilt in discussmg the 
pomt, but the mam considerations are simple Wagner was a 
small boy when his father died, and his mother marned agam, 

' Der Fall (Viigwr, Nadudinft 
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her second husband being the actor Geyer, mentioned by 
Nietzsche Wagner was fond of his stepfather, and for some 
time, probably for the sake of convemcnce, passed under his 
name at school But there is no j^ason to beheve that Wagner s 
mother was un^ithful to her first husband while he hved, and 
he seems to have had no doubt about the paternity of his son 
If either Wagner’s mother or his stepfather had any such doubt — 
It could hardly be more — neither was likely to have told the 
boy If Wagner had no knowledge that he was illegitimate, 
Nietzsche had none either , and the introduction of the charge 
five years after Wagner’s death, savours of a plebeian rather than 
an anstocratic method of warfare 

Why was Nietzsche’s attadc on Wagner so fierce, so prolonged 
and so personal ’ Of course the strong attraction that Wagner 
had exerascd, and contuiued to exercise on him, was behmd it , 
but why was the opposition so tense and so bitter ^ What was 
at the root of the difference ^ 

The reply to this question is complex several elements 
were mvolved We may begm with those that are most directly 
penonal 

Between the two men, as sic have already seen, there was a 
marked difference of temperament , and it was such that each 
put considerable stram on the other Wagner’s magnificent 
egoism required m others a mobile subserviency that Nietzsche 
could not give , and at tunes the rigidity and formalism which 
Nietzsche had difficulty m shaking off, must have irritated 
Wagner The two men were bound to get on one another’s 
nerves occasionally , and Nietzsche seldom, if ever, recovered 
from experiences of chat kmd 

But such differences, though they lead to irusimderstanding 
and fiicaon m ordinary intercourse, need not give nse to lastmg 
animosity For that more is required , and m Nietzsche’s case 
there was ’the compheatmg fretor of jealousy — the common, 
vulgar, unanstocratic envy and resentment that the unsuccessful 
feel for their more successful nvals It does not explain the 
whole situation, of course, but it must not be overlooked or 
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treated as unimportant Wagner would not give way to 
Nietzsche, nor take prescriptions for life and art from him ; yet 
after a long struggle he achieved astounding success, and drew 
after Imn, not the mere foolish rabble, as Nietzsche at times 
professed to believe, but the ^lite themselves, the intellectual and 
artistic pubhc of Germany, Rrance and Russia Bayreuth even 
claimed to display “ a panerre of kmgs ” Nietzsche’s otvn 
foends were mvol\ cd , Gendorff, Rohde, Miss von Meysenbug, 
Lou Salomd, von Stem, even Nietzsche’s own sister , they could 
hardly be penuaded to abandon the old magiaan and follow the 
new leader We have already noted the discontent which this 
aroused, displaying itself m Nietzsche’s refusal to go to Bayreuth, 
unless Wagner himself personally mvned him and treated him 
as the honoured guest On these terms, apparently, he was 
prepared to go , for his objection to Parsifal was not insuperable, 
and could also have been overcome by the opportunity to whisper 
nothings into Lou Salome s ear But Wagner did not make an 
amende for the offence Nietzsche had commuted, and so the 
jealousy grew, findmg rehef m the vigorous bluntness of Nietzsche’s 
account of the audiences at Bayreuth, and m general m his 
scorn of Wagner’s followers “We know' the masses,” says 
Nietzsche, “we know the theatre The best who sit m it, 
German youth, homed Sieg&icds and other Wagnenans, m 
need of the sublime, the profound, the overpowering 
And the others who also sit there, the of culture, the 

bored Lttle ones, the eternally fcminme, thenappy digesters, 
jn short, the people , also in need of the sublime, the profound, 
the overpowering * 

But more than jealousy of Wagner’s success was involved 
As we have seen, Nietzsche never fully overcame the difficulties 
■which are apt to afflict the youth passmg from boyhood tp man- 
hood, from cutefage to freedom, and traces of die negactt'c 
attitude peculiar to that phase of development remamed with 
Turn to the end His one-sided assertion of independence and 
self-suffiaency made it difficult, if not impossible, for him to take 
‘ Dtr Fall Wagner, § 6 
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up tke posture of a foUo-wer ; and as he was not in a position 
to nuke good in the eyes of die world his claim to an equal 
soveragnty, he was led inevitably to oppose and attack what 
stood beyond him and overshadowed him. And he attacked 
Wagner as he attacked Christiamty and the moralists and philo- 
sophers and pohtical leaders of the modem world, not only 
because he disagreed with Inm, but also because by the pubhc, 
learned and unlearned alike, Wagner was accorded sovereignty. 
Nietzsche could not be a brother kmg, so he became a rebel ; 
he Was an adolescent of genius. 

To these broad temperamental factors we- must add another, 
VIZ. the state of Nietzsche’s health ; for his attitude to art was 
influenced by his physical condition His first criticism of 
Wagner was wntteit in 1875, when he was a convalescent at 
Stemabad in the Black Forest And in the early summer of 1881, 
when he was agam convalescent from a long attack of ill-health 
and depression, he found that his taste in music had changed. 
In Ecee Hetno he speaks of this diange as presaging the coming 
some two months later of the idea of the eternal recurrence and 
also the birth of Zarathustra, which followed not long after. 

‘ In Recoaro, a small mountam resort, where I spent the sprmg 
of the year 1881, I discovered, together with my maestro and 
friend Peter Cast, also a * twice-bom that the Phoenix music 
was flying above us with bghter and brighter plumage than it 
had ever worn before.”* On, the purely musical side the change 
mamfested itself most clearly towards the end of the year, when 
he heard Carmen for the first tirac. His enthusiasm for this 
opera was so great that when he wrote The Case of IVagner 
seven years later, he boasted that he had attended twenty per- 
formances of It. And m the intervening penod his letters were 
full of praise for it and its composer, a praise m no way diminished 
when he heard of "Wagner’s opposition. In September 1888 he 
told Peter Cast diat Gersdorff had witnessed “ a wild outburst of 
mad rage by Wagner against Bizet Nietzsche professed to be 
edified by this, remarking that as Wagner had taken sides here 
> Works, vol 3OT. p 247 
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also, he himself would deal \vith him more mahaously — pre- 
sumably m The Case of Warner 

In order to imdcntand what Nietzsche obtamed from Carmen 
wc may consider the quahtics he attnbuted to it, and die demands 
he made from music m general Bizct*s orchestration, he says, 
IS perfect In contrast with it that of Wagner is called brutal, 
artificial and at the same ome ** innoccnCX^ He dubs it the 
Sirocco Bizet’s music advances hghtly, htheM with urbanity 
It 15 lovable and, unlike Wagner’s, docs iW^cat " What is 
good IS hght, cverythmg divme runs on sensitive feet ” That, 
Nietzsche says, is a first pnnaple of his artistic creed “ Bizet’s 
music IS wicked, refined, fatalistic It is nch It is preasc 
It bmlds, organises is rounded off” The opera itself is tragic, 
but It achieves its effect “ without grimaces Without counter- 
fatmg Without the he of the grand style ” It leaves much 
to the understanding of the hearer, and does not insist on its 
pomts and reiterate them mercilessly as Wagner does Bizet’s 
music, Nietzsche says, makes the spirit free and gives thought 


■wmgs 

Nevertheless it is logical and its drama is governed by sheer 
necessity The whole climate, music and action, is southern 
with a clearer ait and warmer sun than is to be found m Europe 
It IS sensuous, but not m a French or German manner , “ its 
gaiety is African , desony is over it, its happiness is short, sudden 
and irretncvablc How deliaous the golden afternoons of 
Its happiness arc to us * In them we look out did we ever find 
the sea smoother ’ And m what a satisfying way the Moorish 
dance speaks to us * How even our insauabihty for once finds 
satiety m its lasavious melancholy * Lastly love, love translated 
back mto nature Not the love of a ‘ higher ’ young lady ’ 
No Scnta-sentimentahty ’ But love as frte as frtahty, cynical, 
innocent, cru^ — and just in £dat way ttattire '■ "Tne ‘love Wmdn 
m Its m pa TIC IS war, m its ground the deadly hatred of the sexes * ’ 

In Btc Homo we find a briefer statement of much the same 
view ‘ I now say a word for select ears What I really 
want from music That it should be cheerful and profound, like 
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a midday m October That it Aould be something apart, -wildly 
■^ronton, tender, a sweet httlc ■woman, of baseness and charm ”* 
Some of this is obvious, and Nietzsche’s preference for the 
Carmens of the stage — there is no reason to beheve that he 
sought them elsewhere — over the higher young ladies of 
culture whom he met m real life, need not detam us What is 
more relevant at present is his insistence on the need m music for 
dry, unclouded, sunny weather and for hghtncss, grace, htheness, 
and the sensitive foot of die dancer The sun, Nietzsche beheved, 
brought him relative health , the douds and ram of the North, 
lUness and depression Thus his demand that music should be 
charged with the feelmg of a warmer sun than he had ever 
experienced, an African sun, is mtdhgible Nor is the odier 
demand difficult to understand, the demand for lightness, grace, 
ease, and swiftness of movement Nietzsche is trymg to get away 
from himself, from the depression of his illness , he is a con- 
valescent unable to withstand cold and mist, oppressed even by 
the weight of his body, and unable to bear any nervous stram 
He tells us in a preface, wntten in 1886 to the second edition of 
Human all too Htitnan^ that the convalescent loves^o he basking 
m the sun like a lizard, and we have seen how he insists m 
ZaratUustra and Tlie IVtU to Power on the importance of lightness 
of feet that can dance 

Music had to provide these thmgs for him, and it is important 
to realise how -urgent his need was In January 1888 he -wrote 
to Peter Cast that hfe had never seemed to him so difficult 
“ There are nights when m complete discouragement I can 
no longer hold out Nevertheless there is so much still to be 
done (indeed cverythmg ' — ) Consequently one docs hold out 
And I mamtam tlus * wisdom ’ at least through the mommg 
Music gives me sensations which I have never really had 
before It frees me from mysdf, it gives me a sober view of 
myself, as if my vision and feelmg were raised far above me , 
thus It strengthens me, and after every evening of music (I have 
heard Carmen four times) there comes a mommg fiill of resolute 
» Works vot xjQ p 204 
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inspirations and flashes of insight That is \cry tvondcrful 
It is as if I liad bathed in a more natural element Life without 
music IS a mistake, a hardship, an exile ” 

Wagner, on the other hand, did not provide the tome which 
Nietzsche demanded , he is exhausting and debilitating “ My 
objections to Wagner’s music ”, he wTOtc in Tlie Joyful Wisdom, 
** arc ph)’Siological objections why should I begin by dis- 
guismg them under aesthetic formulae ^ My * fact ’ is that I 
can no longer breathe easily when this music begms to act on 
me that my foot immediately becomes wicked and revolts — 
It needs time, dance, march, it seeks from music primarily the 
ecstasies which he m ^ood walking, pacing, leaping, dancing — 
But do not even my stomach, my heart, my circulation, my 
mtcstincs protest ’ Am I not made hoarse by it ^ — And thus I 
ask myself what my whole body really uants from music I 
bchevc, relief for itself as if all the animal functions ought to be 
accelerated by hghr bold, unrestramed selfrassured rhythms, 
as if brazen, leaden hfc should be gilded by golden, good tender 
harmonics My melancholy would fam rest m the hiding-places 
and abysses of perfeetton for this 1 need music What has the 
drama to do with me ’ And so when a heartless jade with 
swaymg Lmbs and mmbic feet has to be killed by her tormented 
lover, let It be done to the rhythm and melody of light opera 
Nietzscie knew and confessed that as a musician Bizet could 
not compete with Wagner Wagner stood alone, without a 
rival m his own times He was too strong not too weak , and 
he overpowered Nietzsche, grasped him held him, and left his 
soul storm-tossed and exhausted Nietzsche confessed that he 
could not bear even the bustle of bfe and “ the coarse, hoUow- 
soundmg, darkly coloured enjoyment” of ordinary people 
” How that histnomc cry of passion now distresses oiu ears ” 
he complains at the end of Nietesr/ie contra Wagner ‘ how foreign 
to our ears has become the whole romantic uproar and sensuous 
confusion which the cultured mob loves with all its aspirations 
towards the sublime the exalted the distorted • No if we 
’ J^’yf 1 § 3^8 
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con\'a]csccnts still need an art, it is a dijjcrent art — a mocking, 
light, \olatilc, divinely undisturbed, divinely ingenious art, 
which bhzes up like a pure flame into an unclouded sky Above 
all an art for artists, otity for artists ” 

To the objections derived from these considcrauons Nietzsche 
adds others of a more directly musical nature, generally repenting 
cnticisnis already formulated m 1874 Thus the accusation is 
brought again that Wagner is only an artist m miniature, and 
that he lias devoted all his skill to perfecting the elements of 
his music at the expense of tlic larger unities and tlic w hole The 
endless melody may have perfect syllables, and good words, 
but the sentences, and still more the paragraplu, arc untidy and 
even meaningless Too much attention 1$ given to individual 
local effects, and too httlc to the coherence and development of 
the whole Wagner, says Nietzsche, "was not the ‘defective’, 

‘ unfortunate *, ‘ contradictory * gemus he lias been called 
Wagner was something pafict, a typical dicadau, m whom every 
* free will ’ was lacking, every feature w as necessary If there is 
anything at all interesting in Wagner « is the logic with whicli a 
physiological defect marches, conclusion by conclusion, step by 
step, along with practice and procedure, innovation in principles, 
crisis in taste”* The faults of the decadent style, Nietzsche 
continues, arc fundamentally identical in music and literature, 
in Wagner and Victor Hugo Their essence 1$ “ that life no 
longer dwells in the whole The word becomes sovereign and 
leaps out of the sentence, the sentence encroaches and darkens 
the sense of the page, the page gams life at the expense of the 
whole — the whole is no longer a whole But that is the picture 
of every decadent style every time anarchy of the atoms, 
disaggrcgauon of the will, m moral language, ‘ freedom of the 
individual ’ — elaborated into a political theory of ‘ equal nghts 
for all ’ Life, vitality, the vibration and exuberance of hfe 
driven back into the smallest forms, the rest poor m life Every- 
where paralysis trouble, numbness or enmity and chaos both 
leap evermore to the eye as one ascends m the forms of orgaiusa- 
• Der Fait Winner, § 7 
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non. The whole is no longer in any way alive * it is put togcdicr, 
calculated, artifiaal, an artefact ” Nietzsche asLs for a ngid and 
conventional structure, and for something firm under his feet, 
so that he may %valk or dance on it , Wagner plunges him into 
the sea and forces him to swim 

The subordinating of mmte to drama and the attempt to 
uxufy the arts from the pomt of view of tlic stage, arc also cnticiscd 
again but little or nothing is added to foe cogency of the 
carher statements, and we need not reconsider the argument here 

The artistic objections, however, which Nietzsche bnngs 
against Wagner arc hnked up wuli religious and philosophic 
cnaasm, of the type wth whicli \\e are now familiar The 
decadent style is the rcficx of the decadent doctrine “ I put 
this pomt of view m the forefront ”, says Nietzsche ” Wagner’s 
art IS ill The problems which he brings on to the stage — 
purely hystencal problems — , the convulsions of his emotions, 
his over-exated sensibility, his taste, which longs for ever sharper 
spiccs, his instability, which he dresses up as a pnnaple, not least 
the choice of the heroes and hetomes, regarded as physiological 
types (a gallery ofinvahds ‘ all togefoer it presents a picture 
of illness, there is no doubt of that Warner est une nevrose”* 

“ Wagner is a misleadcr m the grand style There is nothmg 
weary, nothing outhved, nothmg dangerous to life and slanderous 
to the world m the things of the spirit, which has not sccrcdy 
been taken under the protecnon of his art — he conceals the 
blackest obscurantism under the garment of the ideal 
Everythmg that has ever grown on the sod of impoverished 
life, the whole counterfeit coinage of transcendence and the 
Beyond, have their most sublune advocate m Wagner’s art — 
not m formulae Wagner is too clever for that — but m the 
persuasion of the senses, which for dieir part male the spirit soft 
and tired 

" Oh, this old robber • He robs os of our youths, he robs us 
even of our women and drags them to his cave Oh, this 

old Mmotaur • What he has already cost us ’ Every year 
« DerFall tVagner, § 5 * JhiJ Naclischnfc 
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trams of the fairest maidens and youths are led into his labyrmth, 
that he may swallow them — every year all Europe chants, 
‘ On to Crete • On to Crete * * *’ 

Passmg now from the criticism of Wagner, we may glance at 
the conception of art which hes behind it and which is stated 
more exphcitly — although still disjointedly and m a senes of 
miniatures — m 77/e Will to Power Nietzsche looks back, 
mainly T,wth approval, to 77/e Birth of Tragedy, pubhshed more 
than sixteen years before It was a book, he now thinks, with a 
terrible message the real world is “ false, cruel, contradictory, 
nusleadmg, senseless ” We have to nse supenor to it in order 
to hve m it, we have to falsify it, transform it , and this can only 
be done adequately by art In the mam there arc two ways of 
domg this, the ApoUoman and the Dionysian the one leadmg 
compellm^y to vision, as m dreams, the other to orgiastic 
ecstasy, as in drunkenness By these means man is reconciled to 
hfe, and he overcomes its pam by willing it ecstatically As 
Nietzsche thinks over his problem, however, the ‘Apollonian 
state frdes into the background , and m the 6nal penod with 
which we are now concerned, the solace of art is foimd mainly 
in connccnon with the Dionysian rapture In The Will to Power 
the language is changed from that of early days, but the 
fundamental doctrine remains much the same the Dionysian 
conquest of rcahty — even to the extent of the revival ofDionysus 
*' Our religion, morals and philosophy ”, says Nietzsche 
concisely, “are decadent forms of man — The counter-move- 
ment, art All real art springs from a feeluig of power it is 
the overflowmg of inward strength on to the objects of the 
world, so transforming them that they become expressions of 
It • Artistic creation docs not arise from weakness, or provide a 
refuge from reality it comes forth m gratitude for the richness 
and power of the arust's own experience The artist belongs 
to a stronger race of man than normal, and his eccentricities do 
not have the morbid significance which they would have m 
lesser bemgs 
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VT^a.cxpcncncc of power which art pro^ndcs, involves, in 
Nietzsche’s view, three doinuunt tendenaes, sexuality, ecstasy 
and cruelty , and his treatment of them shows what he demanded 
o£a^ " Tliat making perfect, that scemg perfect, which belongs 
to a cerebral system o\erladen with sexual forces (the evening 
alone with the beIo\ cd, the smallest details transfigured, life 
a sequence of sublime things, * the misfortune of an unhapp) 
love aSair of more \’alue than anything else ’) on the other 
Iiand c\cr^ilung perf^ and beautiful acts hke an imconsaous 
recollection of that state of lose and its manner of seemg — all 
perfection, the entire beauty of things arouses aphrodisiac bliss 
agam tlirough contiguit) (Physiologically the creatmg in- 
stinct of the armt and the dismbunon of semen in the blood ) 
The longing for art and beauty u an indirect longing for the 
raptures of the sexual impulse, and is communicated to the brain 
The world made perfect through ‘love’”* The psychology 
rather than the physiology is of importance here 

There u an easy transiuon from sexual exatement to the 
more general upheaval, the intoxication, the rapture, and the 
sense of power which Nietzsche demands of art Everyone 
knows, he says, what the ecstasy oflovc can do " The muscular 
strength of a girl increases as soon as a man comes mto her neigh- 
bourhood , there are instruments ”, Nietzsche avers, ‘ to 
measure frus. In soil closer rehuoudups of die sexes, such, 
e 2, dancmg and other social customs bring with them, this 
strength increases to such an extent that it makes feats of strength 
possible- Dancmg itsdf, like e\cry very rapid movement, 
brmgs wnth it a kind of mtoxicatcd rapture of the whole vascular, 
nervous and muscular system ”* The world is transformed by 
the eyes of a lover, and the lover himself actually gams strength 
by his distortion and misreprescntauon of thmgs “ The lover 
becomes a spendthrift, be is nch. enough for that He is bold 
enough now, becomes an adventurer, becomes an ass m magna- 
nimity and innocence , be bebeves agam m God, be bebeves in 
virtue, because he bebeves m love , and on the other hand for 
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this iidiot of happiness tp ere grow new wings and new capacities, 
and even the door of art opens to him ” He is then an artist, a 
disaple of Dionysus The work of art, Nietzsche insists, appeals 
only to the man of proper sensibility it “ works as suggestion on 
the muscles and senses whitii are otiguially active in the naively 
artistic man , it always speaks only to artists, — it speaks to those 
of this sort about the finer tremulous urgency of the body ” • 
The ultimate appeal, thus, of beauty and of the art which 
sets It forth, is to the muscles of the body, to movement Of 
course, the whole body may be affected, for the appeal is funda- 
mentally an emoaonal one, mvolvmg the viscera as well as the 
brain “ Let us take away fi-om the tones and words of the 
lync”, he demands, “the suggesaon of that intestinal fever 
what IS left of the lync and music ^ Van pour Vart perhaps , 

the skilful croaking of sbivenng frogs, driven frantic in the cold 
of their swamp All the rest love created ” 

In ecstasy the mdmdual is lifted above ordinary things, 
he has the feeling ofa great mflux of strength, the world becomes 
luminous to him, and its stnfe fills away The experience, 
Nietzsche holds, is an immediate one, involving no conscious 
inference from rational premises , but in tbe history of the 
race it has been associated with life-giving, hfc-promotmg 
tendencies, and this connection comes as an mhcntancc to later 
generations The beautiful is the useful, the hfe-givmg, measured 
by the accumulated judgment and experience of the past In 
contrast with beauty, uglmess is assoaated with descending 
forms oflife, wth depression and weakness ‘ All art has a tonic 
effect, increasing strength, arousmg pleasure [» e the feeling 
of power], exating all tlic finer recollections of ecstasy 
Ugliness [is] the contradiction of art, that which is excluded by 
an, us No The ugly has a depressing effect, it is an utterance 
of a depression It takes attay strength, it impoverishes, it 
oppresses ” Of course the truth itself can be, perhaps always 
must be, depressmg it is therefore ugly, and is not and cannot 
be an object of art 

» ltd § 809 
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Although Nietzsclic lays great stress on the cxpcncnce of 
ecstasy, springing from overflowing power, lus account is 
nevertheless not free from hesitations and quahfleanons The 
artist IS a man of strong passions “ Amsts, if thej arc worth 
anything (ph)'$ically also), are strongly endowed, men with a 
surplus, powerful ammi, sexual , witliout a certain over- 
heating of the sexual sj^tem a Raphael cannot be thought of”* 
But he recognises that the symptoms which some artists display 
have a morbid look, suggesting eccentricity rather than strength , 
so he changes his mind ** Artists arc not men of great passion, 
as they w ould pretend to us and to themselves I^r one thing, 
they exploit their passions, and for another they have to conserve 
their energy for their art and not spend it m notous hving 
And, as if m conformity wath this, Nietzsche, m spite of some 
contradictory dcclaraDons, insists on the great value ofregulanc), 
economy and convenaon m art, particularlj m the framework 
•within which the energy is expended The grand style, and the 
tragedies of Raane, represent for him, m this mood, the highest 
forms of excellence They give a disaplmed rapture, more 
valuable than that of the sheer Bacchanalian rout 

The third element m arcsoc cipcnencc is cruelty , and 
although It tends in some degree to be present throughout, it is 
most clearly mamfested m tragedy Nietzsdie’ s ulumatcAeocy-. 
of g aggdy^-UUa imple the appreciation oi the tragic pla), as 
'"ofttagedy m real life, depends on a dchgbt m pain It mvolvcs, 
we are told, a preference for questionable and tcmble things — 
a symptom of strength, Nictzsdic thinks, — withnur any re- 
de eming frith or hope It is the heroic spirits ■whidi say Yes to 
“tEonsclvcs in tr^ic cruelty they are hard enough to feel 
suflenng as pleasure 

This, of course, is the Diony sian aratude again , and 
Nietzsche's final solution of the world, the justification of things 
through art, is thus a renewed attempt to place himself on the 
vacant throne, and m voluptuous ecstatic pain to feel as if he 
were the source and master of life and reahty Fromduspomt 
• Will to Power § 8oa » Ihd, § 814. > Ibid. § 852- 
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of view lie IS almost wiHmg to bring God to life again — as 
Dionysus “ Let us banish the highest Good from the conception 
of God — It IS imworthy of a God Similarly let us banish the 
highest wisdom — the vanity of philosophers is responsible 
for this absurdity of a monster of wisdom he had to be as like 
them as possible No ! God the highest power — that suffices ' 
From It there follows all, diere follows — ‘ the world ’ • 

Nietzsche’s attitude here is not unequivocal, and underlymg 
his treatment there are at least two different views, hardly re- 
concilable with one another On the one hand, m agreement 
With the ordinary man, he admits that pain, suffering in general, 
IS undesirable and evil, somethmg to be explamcd away, an 
objection to hfe and a difficulty to the hfe-affirmmg spirit But 
he meets the difficulty by mauitammg that pain is an essential 
part of the whole, and cannot be removed without destroying 
hfe Itself This assertion he justifies apparently on two grounds , 
V12. the general one that reahty is a smgle necessary system which 
cannot be altered m any respect without complete annihilation, and 
the more particular one that pain and joy are correlatives, implymg 
one another Life as a whole is desirable, and since suffering 
IS an mtegral part of it, m affirmmg life we are logically bound 
to accept also the pam which it includes and to affirm it along 
with the rest Life, Nietzsche holds, is good enough and rich 
enough to cany this burden and to compensate for the pam it 
gives us 

On the other hand, he also sets forth a more ambitious view, 
one m accor^ncc with the closmg hues of Lou Salome’s poem to 
Life, where hfe was assured of its complete desirabihty, bemg 
told “ If thou hast no joy left to give me, ivell then thou hast 
thy sorrow soil ” From tius pomt of view, which Nietzsche 
took m full senousness, pam ceases to be an evU, and is affirmed, 
Uftj; •I'o V* foi -saVt: 

somethmg else beyond it, but for its own sake as good and 
enjoyable m itself In the Dionysian ecstasy the transfigured 
reveller must delight m suffering, takmg such pleasure m it 
• IbiJ § 1037 
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that life mi) be afHrmcd through and through \%nthout reserve 
In Nietzsche’s thought at the time of The Birth of Tragedy such 
a view was partly developed Dionysus, the cluldish or brutish 
%vanton god, felt his power m building and destroying, and 
his worshipper sliarcd his raptures by ecstatic identification with 
Kim Now, in the final period of his thought, the transvaluation 
period, Nietzsche seeks to revive Dionysus and set him back 
on his throne, for, as lie have seen, he is prepared to admit sheer 
power to divine rank. He places the consaous worshipper on 
the broad scat of destiny beside the blmd creator and destroyer 
of thmgs, to revel consciously in the unconsaous power lying at 
the heart of reaht) To this end it is necessary that when pam 
IS inflicted on others, cruelty must be an essential mgrcdient 
m the mind of the true worshipper But this is not enough , 
for there is not only the spectacle of pain m others to be enjoyed, 
there u also the cxpcncnce of it in oneself Accordingly, the 
Dionysian must raise himself to such a height of ecstasy that he 
enjoys his own pain, and takes pleasure m it also Life may then 
be affirmed unreservedly 

Of course, the ordinary man will find this concepnon hard 
to realise, and a disgruntled philosopher may be inclined to mam- 
tain that Nietzsche’s thought has come fiill circle Suffering, 
he may object, is not really hlc-promoting but hfe-destroymg, 
and m wclcommg it the Dionysian, m another way, is affirmmg 
a negative, hfe-dcnying element just as really as the much re- 
probated Christian And such a one as Schopenhauer, if he had 
had the opportunity, would undoubtedly have asked sardomcally, 
whether you make a devil into a god by worshipping him. But 
Nietzsche would have swept all such criticism aside, for m the 
mtoxication of rapture the Dionysian is raised for the moment 
above aU strife, above all reality, mto the harmony, insight 
and peace of a fedong of unearthly superhuman power 

Nietzsche states the final issue of his philosophy of life thus 
“ Dionysus versus * the Crucified ’ there you have the opposi- 
tion ” The ultunatc difference, he alleges, is m the attitude to 
suffering , whether a Christian or a tragic mcanmg is to be given 
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to It ** In the former case it is supposed to be the way to a holy 
existence, in the latter case existence is held to be holy enough 
to justify an enormous amount of suffering The tragic man 
assents to the most bitter sufiwmg he is strong, full, deifymg 
enough for dus , die Chnstian denies even the happiest lot on 
earth he is weak, poor, disinherited enough to suffer from life 
in every form The God on the Cross is a curse on hfe, an 
indication to redeem one from him , — Dionysus, cut m pieces, 
IS a promise of hfe it will eternally be reborn and return home 
feom destruction 

Dionysus and die eternal recur renc e. _m_ Nietzsche’s .. eyes, 
^^owde the god and imm ortality ofthe Sup erman 
• IVill to Power § X052 
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dilTcrent part in the legend * Anadne comes to him when 
Theseus deserts her in the island of Naxos The necessary 
transformation, however, took place in Nietzsche’s mind gradu- 
ally Wc see one stage of it m Beyond Good and Evil, where tve 
are told that the phdosopher-God once said • “ ‘ Under certain 
circumstances I love mankmd * and alluded thereby to Anadne, 
who was present — * To me roan u an agreeable brave venture- 
some animal, that has no equal on earth, he even finds his way 
through all labyrmths ’ ’* • The reference here to Theseus glances 
patromsmgly at Wagner rather than at Nietzsche, and the state- 
ment contmues ** * t like him, I often think how \ could bring 
lum further forward, and make him stronger, more evil, and more 
profound * ” 

Nietzsche professes to be duly shocked by the Dionysian 
doctrine, but m another note wntten about the same time — the 
summer of 1885 — he transfers the task of protesting to Anadne 
After an exposition of his views on the superiority of the body 
and the secondary derivative nature of consaousness, Nietzsche 
exclaims “ Babbling thus, I gave fi-ee rem to my impulse to 
teach for I was fortunate m having someone who endured 
hsccmng to me But just at this point Anadne endured it no 
longer the story took place durmg my fint sojourn at 
Naxos — ' But Sir ’ ’ she said, * You are talkmg pjg-Gennan ’ 

‘ German,* I answered good-humouredly * Simply German ’ 
Leave the pig out, my Goddess You underestimate the 
difficulty of saying refined dungs m German > ' ‘ Refined 
things,’ cned Anadne aghast ‘ but it was only Positivism ' A 
hodge-podge and excrement of ideas from a hundred philo- 
sophies ' Where will that get you ’ * and at the same time she 
played impatiently with the famous thread which once guided 
Theseus through the labynnth — Thus it came to light that 
Anadne was two thousand years behmd in her philosophic 

development * 

The reference is clearly to me transitional time which led to 
Human all too Human, and the chara«ers are easy to identify 
I Bey<md Good end Evil § 295 * Worts vol am p 278 
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Anadne is stall on the side of Theseus Cosinia is with Wagner 
Such a situation, however, could not be allowed to continue 
indefinitely, and Nietzsche revealed his need most poignantly 
m Ecre Homo In the section on Zarathustra he quotes at length 
from the Night Song m the second part, voicing once again the 
despair mto which he fell at Rome, after his sister had reclaimed 
him “ The like has never been written, nor felt, nor suffered 
Only a God suffers thus, a Dionysus The answer to such a 
dithyramb of sunhke sohtude m hght would be an Anadne 
Who beyond myself knows what Anadne is • ” 

So in 1887 we find the scene changed Wagner has been 
dead for some two years, and Nietzsche not only identffics him 
with Theseus and himself with Dionysus, but also makes an 
important change in. the legend Theseus is not now allowed to 
desert Anadne, but is rejected by her on account of his failure 
to adopt the immoraUst Dionysian philosophy, and also for the 
contradictory reason that it was she who led him astray into the 
padis of virtue 

“ * Theseus grows absurd,' said Anadne, ‘ Theseus becomes 
Virtuous •— • ' (The hero adimnng himself, becommg absurd ) 
Theseus’s jealousy of Ariadne’s dream. Dionysus without 
jealousy ‘ How can a Theseus love what I love m thee ? One 
IS not jealous when one is God , unless Jt be of gods ’ 

‘ Anadne,’ said Dionysus, ‘ diou art a labynnth Theseus has 
gone astray m you, he no longer has a thread what docs it 
avail him now that he was not devoured by the Minotaur ’ 
‘ Thou flattcrest me,’ answered Anadne, ‘ but I do not wish to 
pity when I love , I am weary of my pity , all heroes must 
pensh in me That is my last love towards Theseus I cause him 
to pensh ’ 

Last Act Mamage of Dionysus and Aru<hve 
Of course, ivith such an idea as this Nietzsche must n car a 
mask, so that httle of him may be seen “ Mrs Wagner ”, he 
told his sister in May 188S, ” is now called the ‘ Cotmtess of 
Bayreuth *— a pretty jest, but I have all sorts of dismal hidden 
' IM p 417 
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Nietzsciie spent the ^vlntcr of 1887-8 m Nice, on the whole 
m rather a gloomy state of mindl In the beginning of March, m 
reporting to hi$ mother that things were gomg better, he said 
“My condition has really improved and the evil %NCcks of 
melancholy have been overcome . There are times when I 
am not master of myself and do dungs which arc hardly con- 
ceivable whenever the sun begins to shine The wmter, more- 
over, has been hard and depressmg for everyone * and partxcularly 
for such a dchcate piece of madunery as I am ” A week later he 
apologises to his sister for his ill-humour “ Now and again I 
lose control of myself; and am almost the prey of gloomy 
resolutions Do I perhaps suff^ from/gair^'’ But he does not 
tell her that he was drafting TJie lVfli^~Power and wnting Tlte 
Case of IVagner “ Year m year out, 1 have had to swallow too 
much that was bad, and I sec myself lookmg backwards in vain 
for even one good experience The stram on him, he says, is 
unendurable “ The feeling of bemg ^al one, the lack of love . 

-^HiThealth is ^und enough, he states, and his mind is" in 6ir 
condition , only_lm_l‘ d ear ** 1$ JI , and he tells his sister 
not to speak ^ his friends to him, for as the years went by they 
had become, with few possible exceptions, merely nominally 
friends 

His sister haJ been speakmg of friends, even once agam 
suggestmg matrimony "Nietzsdie woiid *have none ot it 
“ But now ”, he wrote, “ I must tell you of a small experience 
as I was going for my usual walk yesterday, I suddenly heard in a 
side street someone talkmg and laughmg warmly and heartily 
(it sounded almost as if you were there - — ,) and when someone 
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came mto sight, it was a fesanatmg brown-eyed maiden, who 
looked at me as gently as a roe Then a warmdi came round the 
heart of this lonely philosopher — I thought of your mamage 
plans and during the whole of my walk could not get away from 
the thought of the sweet young maiden Certainly, it would do 
me good to have one so Ear aroimd me — but would it be good 
for her ^ Would my views not make her unhappy ^ And 
would It not break my heart (granted that I loved her) to see such 
a dear bemg suffer ^ No, don’t talk of marrying ' ” Nietzsche 
then explains that a cultured gnl would not suit him either — 
one of the “ higher ” young ladies whom he was rejectmg m 
his wntmgs She would reaSy be foohsh, he thinks, and would 
bore him , besides, she would probably not be very attractive 
But there were other ideas m Nietzsche's mind which he was 
not then prepared to reveal to anyone — ideas which even 
Carmen could not satisfy and which, clothing themselves m the 
language of classical myth, took the forms of Theseus, Ariadne 
and Dionysus 

In the plot of a dcanu, EntpeJocks, drawn up in 1870 or 1871, 
Nietzsche mtroduced Theseus and Ariadne in the third act, and 
at the end of the fifth act, after the tragedy, he asked “ Does 
Dionysus flee before Anadnc^” It is only a question, but it 
shows a preoccupation with the legend and a readiness to tamper 
with It 

The development of the story, however, took place at first 
on reasonably orthodox lines Wagner, we have seen, was the 
Minotaur , Nietzsche, his conqueror, must therefore be Theseus 
although he boasts that he requires no thread of an Ariadne But 
this detachment did not last The figure of Anadne grew on, 
him, leadmg him to assert m a note wntten durmg the time of 
Zaradmstra, “ A labyrinthme man never seeks the truth, but 
always only his Anadne ”* 

Nietzsche, however, was not comfortable in the role of 
Theseus , even if it allowed him to slay the Minotaur, he was 
miscast m it He was really Dionysus, and Dionysus olavt 
« Works vol »v, p M ' ^ 
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different part in the legend Anadne comes to him when 
Theseus deserts her m the island of Naxos The necessary 
transformation, however, took place in Nietzsche’s mind gradu- 
ally We see one stage of it in BtycnJ Good and Evil, where v\c 
arc told that the philosopher-God once said * “ ‘ Under certain 
circumstances I love mankind * and alluded thereby to Anadne, 
who was present — * To me man is an agreeable brave venture- 
some animal, that has no equal on earth, he even finds his way 
through all labynnths • The rclerence here to Theseus glances 
patromsingly at Wagner rather tlian at Nietzsche, and tlic state- 
ment continues I like him, I oficn thmk how I could bring 
lum further forward, and make him stronger, more evil, and more 
profound ’ ” 

Nietzsche professes to be duly shocked by the Dionysian 
doctrine, but in another note written about the same time — the 
summer of 1885 — he transfers the task of protestmg to Anadne 
After an exposition of his views on the superiority of the body 
and the secondary denvativc nature of consaousness, Nietzsche 
exclaims “ Babblmg thus, I gave free rem to my impulse to 
teach for I was fortunate m having someone who endured 
listcnmg to me But just at this point Anadne endured it no 
longer — the story took place during my first sojourn at 
Naxos — But Sir • she said, * You are talking pig-Gcrman * 
German, I answered good-humouredly * Simply German * 
Leave the pig out, my Goddess You underestimate the 
difficulty of saying ref^ed things in German ^ ’ ‘ Refined 
thmgs, cned Anadne aghast * but it was only Positivism * A 
hodge-podge and excrement of ideas from a hundred philo- 
sophies ’ Where will that get you • * and at the same tune she 
played impatiently with the famous thread which once guided 
Theseus through the labyrmth — Thus it came to hght that 
Anadne was two thousand years behind m her philosophic 
development ”* 

The reference is clearly to the transitional time which led to 
Uuwan all too Human, and the characters are easy to identify 
* BeyonJ Good and Evil § 295 * Works voL xn p 278 
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Anadnc is still on the side of Theseus . Cosima is with Wagner. 
Such a situation, however, could not be allowed to continue 
indefinitely, and Nietzsche revealed his need most poignantly 
m Ecce Homo In the section on Zarathtistra he quotes at length 
from the Night Song m the second part, voicing once again the 
despair mto which he fell at Rome, after his sister had reclaimed 
him “ The like has never been written, nor felt, nor sufiered 
Only a God suffers thus, a Dionysus The answer to such a 
dithyramb of sunhke sohtude m hght would be an Anadne. . . . 
Who beyond myself knows what Anadnc is > ” 

So in 1887 we find the scene changed Wagner has been 
dead for some two yean, and Nietzsche not only identifies him 
with Theseus and himself with Dionysus, but also makes an 
important change m the legend Theseus is not now allowed to 
desert Anadne, but is rejected by her on account of his failure 
to adopt the immorahst Dionysian philosophy, and also for the 
contradictory reason that it was she who led hun astray mto the 
paths of virtue 

“ * Thesem grows absurd,’ said Anadne, ‘ Theseus becomes 
virtuous — • ’ (The hero admmng himself, becoming absurd.) 
Theseus’s jealousy of Ariadne’s dream Dionysus without 
jealousy • ‘ How can a Theseus love what I love m thee ^ One 
IS not jealous when one is God , unless it be of gods ’ 

* Anadne,* said Dionysus, ‘ thou art a labyrmth Theseus has 
gone astray in you, he no longer has a thread what does it 
avail him, now that he was not devoured by the Minotaur ’ 

‘ Thou flattcrest me,’ answered Anadne, * but I do not wish to 
pity when I love , I am weary of my pity , all heroes must 
perish m me That is my last love towards Theseus I cause him 
to pensh ’ 

Last Act Mamagc of Dionysus and Anadnc ”• 

Of course, with such an idea as this Nietzsche must wear a 
mask, so that htde of him may be seen " Mrs Wagner ”, he 
told his sister m May 1888, "is now called the * Countess of 
Bayreuth ’ — a pretty jest, but I have all sorts of dismal hidden 
< Jhd p 427 
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thouglits about it How smcc the omc of Tnbschcn they have 
made poor Wagner botli worldly and Chnsmn Yes, indeed the 
women ’ ” But masked and unrecognised, Nietzsche can \cnturc 
a little into the open, so m The Twilight cf the Idols we find 
" * Oh Dionysus, Divine One, why dost thou pull my cars ^ ’ 
asked Anadne of her philosophic lover in the famous dialogues 
on Naxos ' I find a kmd of humour m thine cars, Anadne 
why arc they not longer still ^ 

But Nietzsche’s thought and inner demand go deeper than 
tins gentle dalliance both the superiority and the submission 
must be made greater So Nietzsche takes a further step In 
the fourth part of Zarathustra he had placed m the mouth of 
“ the old magician ”, Wagner, a song winch, m mockery of the 
religious tendency most exphat in Parsifal, expressed the mingled 
fear and love of the singer for the Unlmown God This song is 
now transferred, witli a changed meaning, to Ariadne, becom- 
ing with her an appeal to a divine yet very human lover, and it is 
supplied with a new ending in which Dionysus reveals himself, 
triumphant and wthout a nval It is now Anadne who lies 
shivering and prostrate before the unknown tormentor whom she 
fears and to whom at the same tune she is attracted and whose 
love she seeks ” Unnamcablc,” she calls him * Hidden One, 
Drcadfiil One,” the ” Hunter behind the Clouds ’ 

Thus I he 

I bow myself I wnthc tormented 

by all eternal tortures 

smitten 

by thee most cruel hunter 
thou unknown — God 

Yet she asks him to strike deeper and harder When she feels 
'ift, ’nui 'a^ ih»rzz> 

Thou art torturing me fool that thou art 
thou art torturing my pnde to pieces 


' Works vol xvu p 120 
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She commaiKls him to depart, then, instantly repents . 

Hence ' 

He hath fied away, 
my comrade without peer, 
my mighty foe, 
my unknown one, 
my hangman-God ‘ 

No’ 

come thou hack • 

With all thy tortures ’ 

All my tears arc tunning 
thcic CQUcsc to thee. 

And from my heart th’ expiring embers 
flame up to dice 
Oh, come thou hack 
my unknown God ’ my pain * 
my final bhss ' 

{Ajlash DwnyjttS epptsrt m emffaW beauty ) 

Dionysos 

Be wise, Anadnc I 

Thou hast tmy cars, thou hast my ears 
place a clever word m them ' 

Must those who are to love, not fint hate one another ? 

/ am thy L<siyrin//i ' 

Of course It IS all a poem, the development of a legend, and 
must not be taken too literally, but it cannot be neglected, and 
It presents m a mwk Nietzsche’s supreme conquest over Wagner, 
over Cosima, and over woman m general Cosima was seven 
years older than he was, and probably an clement of sexual 
attraction entered into his attitude to her , she tvas also the 
helpmate of the great man, die helpmate he too required , 
and m her he centred his desire and aspiration He did not 
intend to approach her, he did not propose to marry her she 
rcmamcd remote and ideal But as an ideal she embodied for 
' IhtJ voLxs pp S07-10 
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him perhaps half unconsaoiuly, much that he had sought for 
and not found in rcahty. 

Towards the end of his stay at Nice his health improved a 
htde, and his headaches were less frequent and less sc\crc, but 
m his letters he looked back in retrospect on a very dark existence 
At one time he explains to his sister that he is far from bemg 
“ cheerful ”» as she would have him be, and that he has to take 
care to avoid c\crythmg that would upset the cquanirmty of 
his spint. At another, m apologismg for some of his cnaasms, 
he rcmmds her . “ You do Imow, how quickly my moods 
change”. One rehef he had he attended three of the pro- 
ductions of Offenbach, and with his new musical taste found 
them dchghtful " Four or five tunes m each work **, he told 
Peter Gist, ” he reached a state of high-spintcd buffoonery, 
but m the form of the classical taste, absolutely logical — and at 
the same time wonderfully Parisian.” 

At the beginning of Apnl Nieosche left Nice for Turin, and 
found that both the aspect of the town and the climate suited him. 
There he learned that Georg Brandes, one of the most ^eno^vned 
hierary critics in Europe, was dchvcnng a course of lectures on 
him m the Umvcrsity of Copenhagen, They were well attended, 
enthusiastically received, and gave him his first short glimpse 
of fame ” The lectures of my Copenhagen admirer ”, he 
wrote to his mother, “ have come hnlliantly to an end wuth a 
great ovation, which he accepted m my name He svntes to me, 
that ‘ my name is now popular m all intelhgenC circles in Copen- 
hagen and IS known m the whole of Scandinavia ’ ” The dean 
of the Umvcrsity of Turin had also been very pohte to him, and 
an article on him had appeared m a New York journal. 

At die be ginnin g of Jimc he went to Sils-Mana agam — for 
the last time The journey upset him , his health gave way for 
a little, and he was very dismal for some tune One chmg, 
however, served to cheer him An unknown admirer — 
strangely enough, Nietzsche thought of Rec — made him a 
present of 2000 marks, dirough Deussen Nietzsche did greatly 
need the money, and was content m the end to accept it to assist 
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in the publication of his works, for m the past he had been reduced 
to financing them himself But the weather was bad, the com- 
pany not so congenial as usual, and there was httle to please him, 
except his own work Towards the end of September he returned 
to Turin, and there gradually a change came over him His 
dejection left him, his headaches diminished, he lost httle or no 
time through illness, he could work at higher speed than ever 
before, and with greater success The world itself became a more 
pleasant place — espeaaUy Tunn — and even its inhabitants im- 
proved Wfitmg to Elizabeth, he told her what a wise person 
she was, and how mvanably nght m her judgments, her only 
fiult bemg a modesty which prevented her fiom expressmg her 
views as quickly and as forably as she might have done Tunn 
too was a wonderful place “ Thus I am back m my good aty 
of Turin, this aty which Gobmeau also loved so much — prob- 
ably It resembles us both The distmguished and somewhat 
proud nature of these old Tunners also pleases me very much 
No two things differ more than the good natured but funda- 
mentally vulgar Leipzig and this Tunn Moreover, m all matters 
of importance there is a curious similanty of taste between us — 
the Turincrs and me, not only m the build of the houses and the 
lay-out of the streets, but even m cookery What a difference, 
he exclaims, there is between the miserable existence he had at 
Nice and his present condition ** Everywhere I am treated in 
the most distinguished way You should only see how everybody 
here rejoices when I come, and how people of all ranks mvolun- 
tanly display the best and most discreet part of their nature, and 
put on their politest and most amiable manners " Looking back, 
he finds a pleasant hght shed even on the past “ But that has 
definitely been so not only here, but year m year out wherever 
t have been” — Except of course, among the Germans, who 
alone have treated him badly He looks forward to a great 
programme of work “ I must make full use of the increase 
m my powers and of this woudctfiil autumn weather for my 
great mission At this moment, when my life has reached its 
greatest height and tasks have to be performed, this almost 
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sudden return of strength and scIP-rcIiancc is quite mar\clIou5 ’ 
— In tius golden autumn, the fairest I ha\e ever cxpcnenccd, 
I am a survey of my life, only for myself No one shall 

read It, ivith die exception of a certain good Lama when she 
comes back, across the sea to visit her brother.” 

The reference m the passage just quoted is to Ecc e Howe, 
one of the most remarkable autobiographies ever wntten . As 
■^ic title su^csts, it is a challenge to Christ, and a challenge 
to the Ephesian Gospel from sshich the words come, and it is 
thro^vn out in the miercsts of the gospel of that other Ephesian, 
Herachtus, together vnth that of the god \sho came to Greece 
from Asia, Dionysus *‘ Pilate therefore \scnt forth again, and 
saith unto them. Behold, I brmg him forth to you, that ye may 
know tliat I find no fault m him. Then came Jesus forth, wcarmg 
the crown of thorns, and the purple robe And Pilate saith unto 
them, Behold the man • ” Nietzsche too was not without his 
crown of thorns, and he would fain wear the purple robe But 
there was no Pilate to lead him forth — csen m scorn — and 
proclaim his freedom from fruit , he had therefore to perform 
the ceremony himself 

The book begins with a preficc, where m contrast tvith the 
modest conrealment indicated in his letter to his sister, Nietzsche 
indicates the importance of Icttmg the world know precisely 
who and what manner of man he is , but then, after donning 
the mandc of Zaratbustra and commendmg his wisdom, he 
concludes by quotmg a passage, which we have already considered, 
and which is also reminiscent of the Gospels, warning his dis- 
aplcs against creduhty, and biddmg them leave him, to return 
only afrer they have demed him Then follows a statement of 
the conditions under which the book is wTitten 

“ On perfect day, when everythmg is ripening and not 
only the grapes arc getting brown, a ray of sunshine has fillen 
on my hfe I look backwards, I look outwards, never did I 
see so man y and so good things at once Not in vam have I 
buried my forty-fourth year — what was life m it is saved, is 
imm ortal. The first book of TTie Transvaluatiott of All Values 
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[i e The AnUchrist], The Songs of Zarathustra, The Tmhght of the 
Idols, my attempt to philosophise with a hammer — all were 
gifts of this year, even of its last quarter ' Why should I not 
be thankful to my whole hfe ^ — And so I am relating my hfe to 
myself” 

The book itself is the most smtamed self-glonfication in 
hterature Nietzsche is convmced that he is just reaching the 
great noontide, the hour when all the old values will be over- 
turned, and the tables of the new law set m their place The 
old world IS on the pomt of being destroyed he is the destroyer 
of It and the architect of what will come thereafter fl?e must 
recount by what steps he reached this extraordinary position ot 
eminence and powenandso he adds a sub-title, reminiscent of 
Schopenhauer, “ How one becortferwharone iiT** ■ ' 

““ There are fourTe2aonsnjrihe“b‘65k,” ancT th’SiTfitles are self- 
explanatory " Why I am so Wise ” , “ Why I am so Clever ” , 
“ Why I write Such Good Books ” , and “ Why lama Desony” 
And, writing to these themes, m certain important respects 
Nietzsche never produced anything better from a literary point 
of view Of course, Eece Homo does not bdong to the same dass 
of wncmg as Zarathustra, and does not reach so high a level of 
poetic fancy and power , yet there is much of Zarathustra m it, 
and for sheer force, continuity and artisoc umty it stands above 
Nietzsche’s odier writings The only one that can be compared 
with It IS The AnUchrist, but the advantage probably hes in the 
end with Ecce Homo , it is less polemical, less bitter and is ivTitten 
more m consonance wth a suigle enduring mood Of course, 
Nietzsche’s enemies are still there, and the enormity of their 
offence has to be indicated , but he is so sure of victory, he is 
so nearly at the moment when tnumph begins, that he can 
forgive them mdividually, forswear all resentment, and remember 
only the better side of their nature He destroys the Christian 
virtues almost m a Christian spirit 

From a scientific pomt of view, however, the book wears a 
different aspect We have seen how Nietzsche lamented at tim e s 
m his early days the lack of samufic trainmg, and he tdis us m 
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Ecce Homo itself of the efforts he made from the ume of Human 
ell too Human to remedy this defect “ A really bunung thirst 
laid hold of me from tlicn on I studied nothing more than 
ph)’siolog), mcdicmc and natural sacnce — and I remmed even 
to the study of hutory itself only when my task drove me to do 
so ” Unfortunately Nietzsche never mastered the elements of 
science, and altliough he drags physiological statements into his 
exposition, they are almost always ludicromly vvTong Even 
m die ps) chological field, where he thought he w'as a master 
by nature, his capacity was hnuted In some matters he w’as 
exceedingly acute like an mvahd he was sensitive to frmt 
odours and noises which the ordmary healthy human bemg 
passes over wnthout notice, but he was just as htde able to under- 
stand and cope with the whole world of men aroimd him as 
the mvahd is to adjust himself to his environment as a whole 
Nietzsche noticed many of the htde things but missed some of 
the larger ones , he had neither the training nor the expencnce. 
nor the constitution to apprehend them Nor did he ev en fully 
understand himself AH that lay on the surface he saw, and 
what was m the air, his ideals was also withm his field of vision, 
although at a safe distance, but what moved under the surface 
was unknown to him , if it were m danger of appearmg he 
covered it over with veils and masks C^us his autobiography 
is a document of great value for the understanding of him, but 
It IS not Itself a reliable interpretation, and from a histoncal 
and psychological point of view must not be taken at its free 
value J 

Itis unnecessary to attempt to prove this statement here 
this whole book is a proof of it, and the contradiction between 
Nietzsche’s protestations and his actual frelmgs and behaviour 
as shown hy the contemporary records is often glaring It is 
not that he makes many mistakes of &ct — tie common i^TVrrg 
of many autobiographies written m old age — although there are 
some errors of that kmd , the fundamental inaccuracy is one of 
mood / In JEcce Homo he is wntmg m the warm glow of an after- 
noon sun, looking at a landscape touched with a golden mist 
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which lets the profile of the mountains be seen, but hides their 
shadows, their clefts and their caves fi'om his eyes He reads into 
his o\vn past hfe a sercmty and a selfconfidence which it did not 
have, and which only came to him momentarily at this late hour 
He forgets the dejection, the pessimism, the revolt, the conflicts, 
the resentment, the feilure, or touches on them only hghtly to 
show how they all worked together for good to him He 
remembers the ten days of ecstasy and forgets the months of 
gloom and despondency 

So too m thinking of others he remembers only, or mainly, 
the better side of his relations to them] “ I lack the art ofarousmg 
lU-feclmg against myself ”,"lie says, “ even when it seemed 
of great value to me ” And equally does he lack a capaaty 
for resentment He aduues, of course, that he retaliates when 
ofiended, but he will do so m what others would imagine was 
almost a Chnsuan way “ If anyone docs anything bad to me, 
I shall * repay ’ it, you can be sure of that before long I shall 
find an opportunity of expressing my thanks to the ‘ offender * 
(among other things even for the offence) — or of atktn£ him 
for something, [an aa] which can create greater obhgaoon than 
givmg somethmg " One thinks of Wagner, Ree, Lou Salome, 
to mention no others , and marvels at Nietzsche’s memory 
Wagner in particular is envdioped m a rosy light I hold 
all my other human relationships hghtly ”, Nietzsche says , 
” but at no price would I surrender those da)'s of Tnbschen from 
my life, days of trust, of cheerfulness, of sublime thoughts — 
of profound moments I do not know how others have got 
on ^VIt h Wagner ^ky Jin rintid 

Of cour^ he remembers hat he was, and is, a wamor, and 
thinks then of Strauss, and Wagner and Christianity He prides 
himself on his skill and dacmg, My method of wagme war is 

apprehended under four proposmons Firstly I only attack 
thmgs which are virtonous — if circumstances require, I wait 
until they are victorious Secondly, I only attack things when 
I cannot find allies, when I stand alone — when I compromise 
myself alone I have never taken a step m pubbe which 
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did not compromise me that is my entenon of nght action.” 
One tliinks of his laments when he did arouse antagonism, and 
notes how quickly legends grow “ Thirdly,” he goes on, “ I 
do not attack persons, — I make use of the penon only as a 
poN\crful magnifying glass, with which one can make a general 
but evasive and hardly perceptible state of distress visible In 
this way I attacked David Strauss . In this way I attacked 
Wagner. " One thinks of the ilhtcrate, cowardly Strauss 
and the illegitimate Jewish Wagner, and w'atchcs the legend still 
grosving ” Fourthly,” asserts Nict2sche, “ I attack only things 
from which every pcnonal difference is excluded, where there 
IS no background of unpleasant experiences ” One thinks of 
Naumburg, and contemplates the chivalrous warnor with a httle 
scepticism 

There is one region, jiowcvcr, where Nietzsche’s chanty 
fails , It IS not extended to the Germans Their offences were 
many They had the doubtful virtue of good-humour, a quahty 
whiA Nietzsche did not altogether approve of, they had had 
the bad taste to refrain from appreaatmg Wagner when Nietzsche 
commended him, and to begm apprcciatmg him when Nietzsche 
ceased to do so They hved m a damp, cloudy country , they 
were busy, industnous, occupied people, and had no place for 
him in their Umversitics , their cookery was bad , they liked 
beer , their culture was a thmg of shreds and patches, lacking 
all real unity and onguiality Finally, and perhaps most con- 
clusive of all, they did not pay attention to Zarathustra’s message 
and did not buy Nietzsche’s books So Nietzsche repays them 
although hardly m the way he had suggested " It is even part 
of my ambition ”, he says, ‘ to be recognised as the despiser 
of the Germans par cccellettce But the Germans are canaille 

— Oh * they are so good-humoured One lowers oneself 
by mtercourse with the Germans the German treats people as 
equals I cannot endure this race where one is always in 

bad company, which has no feehng for nuances — alas • I am 
a nuance The Germans have not the least idea how vulgar 
they arc , but that is the superlative degree of vulgarity — they 
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are not even ashamed of being merdy Germans ” After some 
furtber disoassjon on these lines and after recounting his bad 
reception in Germany when other nations are begmnmg to 
recognise him, Nietzsche polls himself up, recollecting that he 
must not be angry or resentful “ I myself have never suffered 
in all this , what is necessary docs not injure me , amor fan is 
my inmost nature This does preclude me, however, fi'om lo vmg 
irony, even the irony of world history And so, some two 
years before the shattenr^ hghtnmg-strokc of the overturning 
of values, which will overthrow the earth m convulsions, I have 
sent The Case of IVagaer forth mto the world , the Germans 
ought once more to offend against me m undymg fashion and 
immortalise themselves ' They have stiU time to do it ’ — Has 
It been achieved ’ Chamungly, Messers the Germans ' I 
present my compliments to you ” 

We need not consider m detail Nietzsche’s account of his 
life and wntmgs , for the most part the story is not new But 
there arc one or two features which deserve mention When he 
explains why he is so wise, Nietzsche lays a good deal of the 
rcsponsibihty on his ancestry, not forgettmg die Pohsh Count 
But speaal prominence is gi\ cn by him to his father, from whom 
he thinks he mhented not only his pbpical weakness and an 
clement of decadence, but also the refinement of spirit which 
kept him free from petty personal passions and enabled him to 
rise out of his decadence to higher things The snobbish and 
rather fiiale parson of Rocken has become m the eyes of his 
son the incomparable source of much of his own culture, indeed 
of everything except the ttemaidous urge to hfe and to the 
affirmation of hfe, which was the dnving force behind all 
Nietzsche’s illness, of course, plays a part in the story , and 
Nietzsche recognised that he owed much to it But how much 
he did not realise It gave him, he thought, a sense of fatalism, 
an absence of resentment , for resentment was an exhausting 
emotion in which an mvahd could not afford to indulge It also 
gave him. an understanding he thought, of decadence, and forced 
him to recognise it m the svorld aroimd him also He did not 
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realise, how ever, how far his philosophy was a compensaaon Tor 
dut illness, an idealisation in which he gave himsclfa part which 
he could not plaj m real hfc 

In the second section Nietzsche repeats a question to which 
a theological answer had been given m the days of his youth. 
” Isn’t It funny,” he lud said to his little sister, when he was 
about thirteen }ears old, ** isn’t it funny that both of us Jeam so 
well and know so many things that oilier children do not know ’ 

. . I always wonder whether it is not possible that our 
dear Papa m Heaven is the cause of it ” At the age of forty-four 
he repeats substantially the same quesaon — but svich the omission 
of Elizabeth ” Why do I know things more than others ^ 
Why am I so clever ’ ” But tlie answer has changed His 
father enters into it naturally rather than supematurally, and for 
the rest the account is given m terms of diet, locality, chmafe, 
recreations and self-love We need not discuss it it is not an 
explanation, it is merely a history 

Nor need the third section detain us , although it is a masterly 
account of his writing, reinterpreted from a later point of viesv, 
hut set forth with vigour and hfc and charm. We have already 
considered the subject-matter, and Nietzsche adds here httle that 
IS nesv to us There remains the final short section " Why 
I am a Dcstmy ” There is no new doctrine here either , the old 
immorahsm and anti-CKnstian polemic is continued forcibly, 
concisely and clearly But there is new confidence In the address 
to the Germans quoted above there is an enigmatic passage, a 
prophecy that in some two years’ tunea shattering Lghtnmg-stroke 
will upset the world in convulsions No explanation is given, 
although the anucipatcd pubhcation of The Will to Power may 
be meant In this last part prophecy appears agam Nietzsche 
IS the man of destiny ‘ I contradict as has never been done 
before, and am nevertheless the opposite of a denying spmt 
I am a messenger of joy, such as there never was, I am consaous 
of a task so lofty tmt the very idea of it was lacking until now 
only from my time onwards do hopes arise again. In every 
way I am necessarily also the man of destmy For when truth 
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enters into conflict with the lies of thousands of years, we shall 
have commotions, a convulsion of earthquakes, a confounding of 
mountam and valley, the like of which has never been dreamed 
of The conception of politics then goes over wholly mto a 
spintual war, all the organisations of power m the old soaety 
are blown mto the air — they all rest on lies there will be wars, 
such as there have never been on earth Only from my time on 
will there be great politics on the earth ” The old world, the 
Chnsaan world, is coming to an end “ ^crasez Vmfdme I ” 
“Have you understood me’" Nietzsche cnes, “Dionysus 
against the Crucified . . ” There the book ends 

After the completion of it he turned again to Wagner for 
a moment He was not quite sure diat the old magician was really 
dead, so, as we have seen, he threw together some paragraphs 
from hxs old works and touched them up, to destroy him utterly 
and exorcise the ghost On Chnstmas Day he completed thu 
compilation, declanng chat it was a book for psychologists and 
not foe Gennans He was satisfied To his mother he had wntten 
a few days before that he had succeeded m everythmg that his 
task demanded from him “ My health is really outstanding 
the heaviest tasks, foe which no human bemg hitherto has been 
strong enough, come easily to me My old mother, at the end of 
the year receive my heartiest wishes and wish me myself a year, 
which, in every respect, will correspond to the great thmgs 
I must do in It *’ A new era, he thought, was about to dawn 
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Nietzsche’s activities during the few days after Cimstims 1888 
and durmg the first ■week of the next year arc not known m any 
detail The euphoria which had lifted him up and given him the 
feeling of power was continued and even intensified, hut instead 
of being a sign and result of returning health as he supposed, it 
was the product of disease As his sense of grandeur increased, 
his mind snapped and he became insane 

Apart from the general heightening of feeling which is 
noticeable m all his Uter works, and which in general is dis- 
proportionate to his circumstances, even when every allowance 
IS made for his unusual theories, there were a few indications 
of the coming change. On 3dth November he wrote to Peter 
Cast “ Also you will perhaps find m my ‘ Actuahty *, which is 
fundamentally chcerfiil and miaous, more zn 3 teii 2 l for an 
‘ operetta ’ than elsewhere I play so many silly pranks on myself 
and have sudi clownish ideas by myself that I go gnnmug — 

I know no other word for it — on the pubbe streets for half an 
hour at a time Recently I had the bright idea of mtroduang 
Malwida m a decisive passage of Eae Homo as Kundry, -who 
laughs For four days on end I lost the power of giving a 
settled senousness to my &ce 

I in such a condiuon one is npc to become the ' Re- 

deemer of the World ’ ” 

On and December he wrote to Cast agam '*Just got back 
ftom a great conceit, which has made the strongest impression 
on me of any m my life — my &ce was contmually making 
grimaces m order to get over my extreme pleasure including one 
tearful grimace lasting for ten minutes ” 

On 28th December delusions of grandeur began to get hold 
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of him, although not completely Thus, he wrote to Overbeck 
“ I myself am working on a memonalto the Courts of Europe for 
the purpose of msntutmg an Ann-German league I wish to 
lace the * Reich * up m an iron shirt and provoke a war of dcspera- 
tioa My han ds wiU not b ^fice until I have the young Kai ser 
m my hands leah^g tlmlhis informant was rather 

starring, he qualified it by saying diat he had been wntmg m a 
bad hght, addmg “ Do you know that m my external circum- 
stances I shall not alter at all during the next coming years, 
perhaps never 1 may reach every degree of esteem, but I shall 
not give up my habits, nor my room at 25 francs One must 
get accustomed to this sort of philosophy ” 

On the 31st, m reply to a postcard of Cast's, which contained 
nothing of much importance, he wrote “ Oh, friend • Witai 
a moment ’ — 'When your card came, what did I then do 
It was the famous Rubicon 

My address I do not know any longer let us suppose that 
It wiU next be the Palazzo del Qumnole ’ 

Then on 4th January 1889 he sent a few lines on a card 
“ To my Afaesfro Ptetro 

Sing me a new song the world is transfigured and all the 
heavens rejoice 

The Crucified ’* 

Cast replied ivith unconsaous irony “ Great dungs must be 
happening svith you • Your enthusiasm, your sound health, and 
everything that you have done with ' pure body, consecrated 
sense or have let one guess you have done, must arouse the 
most sickly , your health is infectious , die epidemic of hcaldi 
which you once wished for, the epidemic of your health, can 
no longer fail to come ” 

Meanwhile Nietzsche had largely lost his oncntation and 
even hu sense of idcnnt) To Strindberg who had sent lum one 
of his WTitmgs, he replied 

" Dear Sir ! You will soon get to hear the answ cr to v our 
short story — it will resound hkc the shot of a gua. I have 
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summoned a Council of Pnnccs at Rome, I shall have the 
young Kaiser shot — Au revotr I For we shall see one another 
again- Une sails condition Divorgons . . . Nietzsche Caesar."^ 

During this short period he sent out a number of other 
strange letters, some of which have been recovered They were 
care^y inscnbcd on large sheets of spcaal art paper, and 
signed m various ^vays He wrote to the Pope, to die Papal 
Secretary and to the King of Italy, announcing his impendmg 
amval m Rome, and signing himself agam “ The Crucified ”, 
a signature apperided also to a note for the “ House of Baden ”, 
advising it to have nothing to do with the “ mad HohenroUems ”, 
even with such of them as were rdated to him * Another set of 
notes bore the signature " Dionysus ” , Nietzsche had become 
the suffering god m both his mam forms As Dionysus he wrote 
to Overbedc and to Rohde, from whom he had been separated 
for several years Burckhardt. with whom for long he had little 
real commerce, also received a Dionysian note 

” To my most honoured Jakob Burckhardt 
That was only a httle joke, on amount of which I overlook 
the tedium of having created a world Now you are — thou 
art — * our greatest teacher , for I, together with Anadne, 
have only to be the golden balance of all things, we have in 
every part those who arc above us- , . 

Dionysus ”* 

And to Cosuna Wagner, on another of the large sheets of grey 
paper, he sent these few words 

“ Anadne, I love Thee Dionysus ” 

He wrote one letter, however, of greater length, signed 
with his own name it was to Burckhardt, and reached him on 
6th January V' Dear Vzofessoz" it begins, “ In the end I would 
rather be a professor at Basfc than God , hut I did not dare to 
press my pn;rate egoism so far as to abstain from the creation 
of the world^ He tells where he is hvmg, adding parenthetically 
• •PoSdi, Nietzsches ZusammenhruA p 77 > IbtJ p 87 f 
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tint he was bom as Victor Bmmanuel, and goes on to describe 
his simple economical life As a ** bad joke ” he declares his 
identity with two criminals, one of them a murderer, then 
occupying the attention of the Press He states also that he is 
Lesseps, the builder of the Suez Canal — also m the pubUc eye 
at the time A httle later he adds that he is fundamentally every 
name in history, and going on to particularise, states that he 
attended his own funeral twice during the autumn, once as 
Count Robilant and secondly as Antonelh But he corrects 
himself, m view of gossip that the Count m question was a 
natural son of King Carlo Alberto “ No, he is my son, m so 
far as I am Carlo Alberto and untrue to my nature ” 

There are several appendices, wntten round the margins 
they may be given in full 

" To-morrow my son Umberto is commg ivith the lovely 
Margherita, and I am receiving them m my shut sleeves, just as 
I am receivmg you ” 

Down the side of the fust page he says “ You can make 
any use of this letter which will not lower me m the esteem of 
the people of Basle ” 

On another page he notes “ I go everywhere m my student 
coat, slap people here and there on the back and say Siamo 
contenti ? Son Jio hofatto qiiesta caricatura ’* 

On a third margin we find the statement “ I have had 
Caiaphas put m chams , and last year I was crucified m a long 
drawn-out way by the German doctors Have abolished 
Wilhelm, Bismarck and all Anti-Semites *’ 

Finally at the foot of the first page he wrote “ The rest 
IS for Frau Cosinu . Anadnc there is magic from time 
to time ” 

The letter explained itself to Burckhardt, and he humed over 
with It to Overbeck, who normally was not counted among his 
assocutes Ovetbeck wrote at once to Nietzsche, urging him to 
come to Basle Next day, however, he received his own Diony- 
sian letter , so after consultmg Dr Wille, the head of the Bade 
Psychutnc Chmc, he set out at once for Turin There thmgs 
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had been going badly On 3rd January, near the door of his 
lodgings, Nietzsche saw a cabman lU-usmg his horse He threw 
his arms round the animal’s neck and broke mto tears His 
landlord happened to pass at the time, and recognismg Nietzsche 
m the gathering crowd, led him up to his room There he lay 
motionless and silent on the sola for a long time, and when he 
awoke he beheved himself to be the double Godhead, Dionysus 
and the Crucified at once In this capacity he soon reduced his 
landlord to despair, smgmg, shoutmg and playing the piano 
throughout the night, and gesticulating wildly when he went out 
mto the street to post his letters A doctor was summoned, the 
pohee mformed, and an appeal made to the Ger man Consul 
When Overbeck arrived the whole of the landlord’s family was 
present, and Nietzsche greeted him tempesmously. Tlie land- 
lord, however, gave him a sedative draught, after which Nietzsche 
calmed a httle, talkmg pleasandy in grandiose fiishion of the 
banquets and receptions which were being arranged m his 
honour “ Later he sat down at the piano, to accompany songs or 
fragments of his latest world of thought, svith an occasional 
short passage, produced m mdcscnbably mufiled tones, subhmc, 
wonderfully clear-sighted, as well as unspeakablv dreadful 
things about himself as the successor of the dead God ” But 
this attitude did not last, and his general demeanour v.as more 
m accordance with his role as “ the buffoon of the new eternities, 
with accompanying scumlous gestures, dances and leapings ” 
The doctor who had seen him put m a report, stating that “ the 
patient is generally exated, eats a great deal and is connnuaJly 
askmg for food but is not m a state to do anythmg or look after 
himself, mamtains that he is a famous man, is constantly asking 
for women. — Dugnosis, weakness of the bram 

Ovcrbcck obtained the assutance of a German denast i\ho 
had some psycluatnc cxpcnencc, to take the patient back wtb 
him to Basic Under the influence of chloral Nietzsche slept 
durmg most of the journey, but when the tram ^\•as rushing at 
night through die St. Gotthard Pass, he aisokc and began to sing 
* \Ut!ufie$ Zuunttnertbnuh p 107 
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to a strange melody a song which he had written for Ecce Homo, 
and wbch had expressed for him all the magic, not untouched 
with fear, of Venice and the South : 

On the bndge of late 
1 stood m dusky night 
There came a song from afar • 

■WcUmg m golden drops 
Across the qmVtmg sea it flowed 
Gondolas, hghts and music — 

Entrancement floated out mto the dark . 

My soul, a resounding stnng, 

Touched unseen, in my heart 
Sang unco me a gondola song, 

Quiv’nng from gleammg blessedness 
— Did any hearken to me ’ 

On. arrival at Basle Nietzsche was taken to a private nursing 
home of which Dr. WiUe was in charge. He was very pohte, 
regretted the ram, but promised to arrange good weather for 
the following day. One or two points in the medical record 
may be mentioned “ Pupils uneqi^, -Ught larger than the 
left, reaction sluggish Convergent strabismi— acute myopia. 
Tongue heav)ly furred , no devuUonrmrSemor Faaal inner- 
vation Uttle disturbed . , . Exaggerated patellar reflex. . . . 
No teal consaousness of illness, feels uncommonly well and up- 
lifted Admits that he has been ill fer a week and has often 
suffered from severe headaches He has had a few attacks, 
durmg which patient has felt uncommonly well and upUfted, 
he would have hked to embrace and kiss all the people m the 
street and would hke to have climhcd up the walls.”* His 
attention wandered and it was difficult to get rational answers 
fe'wa bin?. Ha ■w.s. ’piA. va. he-d, -w/i w. 'tq, -a 

continual confused talkmg, vaned by screaming and incoherent 
sboutmg. He stated, however, that he had ” infected himself 
[i e. exposed himself to syphihnc infection] on tsvo occasions ". 

' Ibid p 109 
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Later, at Jena, a date was added to this — 1866, when he was a 
student at Leipzig 

On the 13th his mother arrived to claim him. She saw him 
next morning and he welcomed her heartily, talking qmte 
sensibly for a long time about Cimily affairs , ien suddenly he 
called out “ Behold m me the Tyrant of Turm ’ ” and the 
mtcrview had to be cut short. His mother was deter min ed to 
take him away with her, and, with some reluctance on the part 
of Overbeck and the hospital authorities, he was allowed to go 
to Jena Overbeck made the arrangements securing the serviras 
of a doctor and an attendant to accompany him, as well as his 
mother During the few days before he leir hzs condition 
remamed without much change, except for a shght mcrease m 
the paralysis of the left Baal muscle, and WiIIc himself wrote 
the diagnosis m his records “ Progressive paralysis ” 

Dunng the journey there was one untoward inadcnt, 
Nietzsche broke into a fit of rage against his mother, and she 
had to remain out of the compartment after that 

In Jena he ssras put under the charge of Binsn anger, the head 
of the mental hospital The record of syphihnc i^ection was 
repeated, and the diag nosis ina de_o f * a paralytic psychic dis- 
turbance ’ 

This IS not a medical treatise and we need not dwell m detail 

on tbe progress and symptoms of the disease Only a few 
pomts are of interest Sometunes Nietzsche was very ccre- 
momous m his behaviour — m this way resembling Holderhn 
after his breakdown — bowing ftcqucntly m a very pohte 
fashion, entering a room with majestic strides and thanking his 
attendants for a magnificent reception At other times he was 
seized wuth Tnamaol rage and screamed without obvious motive 
At first his mother had to be kept away from him, but as 
time went on fie caftned' down, and' was allowed’ to go i8r 
regular walks with her The demenna gradually increased as 
the delusions of grandeur and &I$c identifications dimimshed. 

But as late as the end of March he remarked, “ My wife Cosima 
Wagner brought me here ” 
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There was one interlude, when „i4nan with an extraordmary 
htcrary reputation, calledrLangbcho} tried to get control of 
affairs, declaring that he rould cure him Nietzsche’s mother 
was anxious to accept his help, hut Ovcrbeck mtervened and 
Nietzsche remained under Binswangcr’s charge 

Nietzsche retamed his musical perception and abihty longer 
than any other faculty, and for some considerable time he was 
able to play on the piano and improvise — even to the satis- 
faction of Peter Cast 

At the beginnmg of 1890 Nietzsche’s mother moved from 
Naumburg to a flat in Jena to be near her son, and when on 
24th March he received a permit to leave the hospital, she took 
him home there 

We may take our picture of him from the sympathetic hand 
of his friend Paul Deussen “ The next tune I-saw him agaui 
was in i88g, soon afcec he was taken ill His mother, ‘ the little 
silly ’, as he used to call her affectionately, who took him for 
a walk every day, was at the railway station with him to meet 
me and my wife On the way home 1 took him familiarly by the 
arm, and he was pleased, but he did not recogmse me I brought 
the conversation round to Schopenhauer, and he was able to say 
in the tone of one uttering the most profound truth ' Arthur 
Schopenhauer was bom in Danag ’ I told him about Spam, 
which I had visited the year before with my wife ' Spam • ’ he 
cned, becommg ammated, ‘ Deussen was there • ’ ‘ Yes, but 
I am Deussen ’ I lephcd He stared at me and could not grasp 
It His mterests had become again those of a child , he 
looked for a long time at a boy with a drum, and the locomotive 
caught his attention as it moved back and forward At home 
he sat mostly on a sunny vine-covcrcd veranda, sunk m silent 
brooding, occasionally talking to himself m a confused way 
often about people and affairs of Schulpfoita ’ 

I next saw him on his fiftieth birthday on 15th Oaober 1894 
I came early as I had to leave soon His mother brought him m 
I wished him happiness, told him that he was fifty yean old 
to-day, and gave him a bundi of flowers Of this he understood 
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noiHi^. Only the flowers seemed for a moment to arouse his 
partidpadon, then they too lay there unhetrded.”* 

Inj^. whcn.hi5_3 isicr rcninicd_£ :om Pa^^guay-afier-thir 
demise oHid' husband, she wsKcdtouke charcc of Nietzsche : 

&OH‘Tnghe r_maini^ ajlZOi|iiLjnti rE5^ 

Then Elizabeth took a place at ■Weimar where she could home^r 

brother, together with all his books, nianuscripts, notes, every 

rehc, published and unpubhshcd.^t4dstyJjai^csecved-oi:- 
dihgcnc e could gather. And there ficLved in a treasure-house of 
-TecoUfiglionTamidmeevidences of his growh,g fime, unconsdous 
of it all. Hour after hour he 'would sit oij jhe veranda in fine 
weather, looking out with vacant eyes, content, vegeuting, 
seeing nothing, ■wdlmg nothing — utterly powerless. 

J fe .du^ .Aitfusr ^ jjuj ^ ^esms}} 

•diurcK^dTt Rdckc^^de Wtathcr. His fimexal oradon 
was delivered by Peter Cast, the most fiiihfh] of all the disaples 
— perhaps the only one who had a full right to the otic. It 
conduded : “ Peace be with thy ashes I Holy be thy name to all 
future generadoos ! ** 

• EHmentt^cn, p 96. 
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